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"Tue following Appeal has, I trust, been made in the fear of God, and with 
an eye to his glory. It is with a deep feeling of responsibility to God, the 
Church, and the world, that it is now committed to the public. It is more 
particularly designed, as its title indicates, for the M. E. Church; though in 
consequence of the identity of anti-slavery principles, the greater portion of 
it will be found to contain matter of general interest. 

The Anti-Slavery discussion forms a new era in the history of the M. E, 
Church. The principal facts and arguments connected with this discussion, 
should have a more permanent existence than that of newspaper articles; and I 
doubt not, the time will come, when a repository containing such matters 
will be highly valued. 

The ‘ Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Review” will be published again in 1839 and 
1840, unless some unforeseen circumstance should prevent it. 

The present number contains matter enough to fill a common sized octavo 
volume of from 300 to 400 pages. The publication of this work was not deter- 
mined upon till a short time before it was commenced. Should it be continued, 
more attention will be paid to future numbers. ‘The next number will contain 
more matter of general interest, though it will be suited to the discussion in the 
M. K. Church. The history of this discussion will be continued tu future num- 
bers, and new and important topics will be introduced, 

Two numbers more will make a volume of about 450 pages, which will con- 
tain more matter than two common sized octavo volumes of 500 pages each, 
Such a volume will be of consequence hereafter. ‘Those who wish for the work 
complete, will do well to preserve this, as they may not be able to obtain it 
hereafter. 

But for the refusal of the Advocate to admit articles candidly and temperately 
written, from abolitionists, when they have been misrepresented and abused, 
this work would have had no existence. It is anti-abolition which has produced 
it, and the same cause has produced Methodist Anti-Slavery Conventions also ! 

This Appeal embodies many important facts—facts which will be found very 
convenient for reference, and which could not have been obtained without 

going over a host of newspapers, and not a few books. The labor of collecting 
and arranging them, has been by no means a small matter. 

The next number of the Review will contain a multitudinous array of FACTS, 
touching slavery—the treatment of the slaves—safety of emancipation, &c. &c.; 


and the third number will contain a copious index to the volume, should the 
work be continued. . 

For the sentiments contained in this Appeal, the author dlone.d is responsible ; 
though he believes them to be the sentiments of Methodist abolitionists gras 
erally. 

A portion of the original matter in some of the articles, has been published 
through other mediums; but the whole has been remodelled, and it is songabs 
abrir ; 

The extracts (to say nothing about the original matter) ihterspersed: through 
the work, are very valuable. orion contained in Part I. are alone worth the 
price of the work. The examination of ancient and modern Methodism, brings 
many important facts to view. The Southern testimony, on pages 22 and 23— 
the extracts from the Synod of Kentucky—and the extracts from letters of Meth- 
odist preachers, with which the first part closes, (some of which have not been 
before published,) are all worthy of a second, and even a third reading. 

Those who can have patience to plod through the article on the last General 
Conference, will find the doings of that body, ‘and their « Reviewer,’ * placed i in 
their true light. ‘The misrepresentations which have abounded on this subject, 
have made it necessary to go into a thorough examination of this affair. Those 
who desire a correct view of the subject, will please give this article a careful 
perusal. That those who have lavished their misrepresentations heretofore, 
will cease from this practice at once,.is too much to hope. It may, therefore, be 
expected that this and other parts of the work will be attacked. But let what- 
ever may be said against it, be carefully compared with the statements it con- 
tains, and I have no fear as to the result of any attacks, however illiberal and 
unfair they may be. 

The subject of ‘‘ Conference Rights” is important to the vital interests of 
Methodism, and it has become identified somewhat with the anti-slavery discus- 
sion in the M. EK. Church—though any decision respecting that matter does not ~ 
necessarily affect the great question of the emancipation of the slaves, which, 
above all others, should be constantly kept in view. I make no apology for the 
lengthy extracts which I have inserted from Rev. Messrs. G. F. Cox and T. 
Merrirr, on this subject. The arguments which they contain are wnanswered 
and unanswerable. 

This Appeal has been prepared in view of the day of final accounts. The 
author expects to give an account for this, as well as all his other acts, at the 
judgment seat of Christ. He does not pretend that he has used, in every in- 
stance, the besé words—though he has not intended to be unnecessarily severe. 
It is true he has used “ great plainness of speech,” but he has nowhere, he 
thinks, impeached the motives of any brother. At any rate, he has not intended 
to do this. . 

Imperfect as the work is, it is submitted to the public with a willingness, that, 
however it may be received at present, posterity should criticize its arguments, 
and sit in judgment upon its most severe and pointed expressions. an 


O. SCOTT. 
Lowell, March 30, 1838. . 


APPEAL. 


PART I—SLAVERY AND THE CHURCH. 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN, 


Witt you suffer an humble individual|half of our ministers, even in the free 
to address you on a most important sub-|States, pray publicly for the manacled 
ject? A subject to which he has devoted|slave? I know the Bible requires us to 
much attention for a number of years,|/pray for ‘all men;’’ but are not the 
and which he believes to be intimately|slaves, in too many instances, forgotten, 
connected with the dearest interests of/even by those who call themselves abo- 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of|litionists ? ‘‘ As much as ever convinced 


this nation. If he knows his own heart, 
he is influenced by no other motives than 
those of kindness and love, in making 
this appeal. Read, dear brethren, and 
then judge, 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church 


holds a large share of the moral power 
of this nation. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that she be right on 
all moral questions. She cannot be neu- 
tral on any great question of moral re- 
form. This is utterly impossible. Her 
influence will be given to one side or 
the other of all the moral subjects agi- 
tated in the land. And it isto be feared, 
that hitherto, her influence on the Slave- 
ry question, has been on the wrong side. 
This has not, perhaps, been the design 
of the majority ; but such, it is believed, 


of the great evil of slavery,” 


and yet 
neglect to pray for the slaves ! 


THE CHURCH AND SLAVERY. 


There are, dear brethren, about 70,000 
slaves in our Church. Hundreds of our 
ministers, and thousands of our members 
are slave holders—and in many instances 
they enslave their own brethren and sis 
ters in Christ! Our general rule on the 
subject of slavery is proclaimed by our 
Southern brethren to be a dead letter ! 
It was not always so. Methodist preach- 
ers were once anti-slavery men, not only 
in word, but in deed and in truth. No 
Methodist minister attempted to write a 
Bible argument thirty, nor even ten years 
ago, to justify slave-holding under any 
circumstances; but now our college and 
church officers, and even one of our bish- 
ops has done this! No conference of 


has been the fact, her disciplinary regu-| Methodist ministers would have asserted, 
Jations to the contrary notwithstanding.|that slavery is “not a moral evil,” even 
At any rate, this is a matter that de-|ten years ago; but now this doctrine is 
mands our serious examination. Ifwe|boldly and openly proclaimed by the 
are indeed as much as ever convinced of|Georgia Conference, and in substance 
the great evil of Slavery, is there not an|by the Baltimore Conference. Our last 
inconsistency between our convictions|General Conference condemned, plainly 
and practice? Are we doing as muchjand pointedly, modern abolitionism, 
as ever to get rid of slavery ? I do not|while it refused to express any sentiment 
ask, whether we are all abolitionists ;|against slavery, though earnestly request- 
but are we doing any thing to purge the|ed to do so. How unlike the doings of 
Church and save the country? Do one| former General Conferences! Several of 
2 


re 


our annual conferences have taken strong|favor of it, who are laboring day and 


ground against abolitionism; but slavery 
has been passed over in silence, except 
in two instances, where a simple con- 
struction has been given to our disci- 
plinary regulations on that subject. The 
Eastern conferences have indeed desired 
to oppose slavery, as Methodist confer- 
ences used to do, but our bishops have 
interposed, and prevented any action 
upon the subject ! 


THE INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY. 


Slavery has gained an awful, and an 
alarming ascendency over both Church 
and State, within a few years past. And 
how it is possible for any sober man to 
believe that there is as much opposition 
to slavery now in our country, as there 
was fifty years ago, I cannot conceive. 
Such must not only believe without evi- 
dence, but contrary to the clearest evi- 
dence. 

There are four times as many slaves 
in our country now as there were fifty 
years ago; and there is, to say the least, 
four times as much of the spirit of slave- 
ry, both in Church and State, as there 
was then. I speak now of the whole 
people, North and South. 
of slavery had not increased with the 
increase of slaves, a very dark cloud, 
that now hangs over the country, would 
be dissipated. 


OUR CONDUCT. 


To say, that republicans and Chris- 
tians love slavery now better than they 
‘did fifty years ago, or, in other words, 
that they hate it less, is making, I admit, 
a very strong statement. And I am 

sorry that there are so many facts to 
authorize it. If we are indeed as much 
~as ever opposed to slavery, (to say noth- 
ing about being convinced of the ‘ great 
evil,”) then the Church has been slan- 


dered by modern abolitionists ;—but if/through the Southern States. 


If the spirit|ject of slavery are well known. 


night to destroy it. Neither do regula- 
tions, saying, we are as much as ever 
convinced of the great evil of slavery, 
prove that we are, as a people, as much 
as ever opposed to it, providing our con- 
duct is the reverse of what it once was. 
{ think, however, I would be willing, so 
far as the success of the argument is 
concerned, to rest it on a comparison of 
our present with our former disciplinary 
provisions. But I shall avail myself of 
another consideration, viz. How are 
these provisions carried out at the pres- 
ent time, compared with thirty, forty, 
and fifty years ago? 

The attention of many of our breth- 
ren has been called to this contrast of 
ancient and modern Methodism as con- 
nected with slavery, again and again. 
But it is my present purpose to go more 
fully into this subject—to examine both 
our Church regulations and our practice ; 
and I, for one, will agree to abide the 
issue of facts and sound reasoning, what- 
ever may be the result. 


MR. WESLEY’S SENTIMENTS. 


Mr. Wesley’s sentiments on the sub- 
He was 
the uncompromising opponent of that 
system of abominations, called Stavery, 
in all hands and under all circumstances. 
Never did he write an apology for the 
slave-holder under any circumstances— 
much less did he ever attempt to sanc- 
tion the relation of Master and Slave by 
the Golden Rule! He would as soon have 
defended horse-stealing and highway 
robbery, from the Bible! No abolition- 
ist has ever expressed views more ultra 
on this subject, than Mr. Wesley, in his 
tract on Slavery. And I have no doubt 
but it would be death to any Methodist 
minister to distribute this tract of our 
venerable founder among Methodists, 
I know 


‘the contrary be the fact, then the pres-|this tract is contained in his works, and 
‘ent agitation, or some other, is loudly|that many copies of these are in the 
‘called for. The facts upon this point|slave-holding States; but let this part of 
are not to be gathered so much from|his works be printed separately, and 
‘existing regulations, which have come|circulated extensively, and see what the 
‘down to us from former times, but which|consequence would be, even among 
are acknowledged to be adead letter, as| Methodists and Methodist ministers! 
from our present conduct. Ifthe Me-|There is no connection between this 
‘thodist Church were to make a law say-|tract and his other works. It was first 
ting, that we are all in favor of slavery,|written and published separately. Mod- 
at would not prove that those are injern abolitionism, then, in the M. E. 
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Church, is, to say the least, as anctent 
as Joun Wesuey; if indeed the rankest 
of us may presume to claim affinity with 
him in bold denunciations of slavery and 
slave holders. He held to ‘ instant” 
emancipation, which comes very near 
being immediate. The following is a 
short extract from his work on Slavery: 


“ And this equally concerns every gentleman 
that has an estate in our American plantations ; 
yed, ALL SLAVE HOLDERS, OF WHATEVER 
RANK AND DEGREE ; seeing men buyers are ex- 
actly on a level with men stealers. Tears you 
say,‘ I pay honestly for my goods; and 1 am 
not concerned to know how they are come by.’ 
Nay, but you are; you are deeply concerned 
to know they are honestly come by. Other- 
wise you are a partaker with a thief, and are not 
a jot honester than him. But you know they 
are not honestly come by; you know they 
are procured by means nothing near so inno- 
cent as picking of packets, house breaking, or 
robbery on the highway. You know they are 
procured by a deliberate series of more compli- 
cated villany, (of fraud, robbery, and murder,) 
than was ever practiced either by Mahomme- 
dans or Pagans; in particular, by murders of 
all kinds; by the blood of the innocent poured 
upon the ground like water. 


him the captain and African butchers. You, 
therefore, are guilty, yed, PRINCIPALLY GUILTY, 
of all these frauds, robberies, and murders. You 
are the spring that puts all the rest in motion 5 
they would not stir a step without you; there- 
fore, the blood of all these wretches who die 
before their time, whether in their country or 
elsewhere, lies upon your head. ‘ The blood of 
thy brother’ (for, whether thou wilt believe it 
or no, such he is in the sight of Him that made 
him) ‘crieth against thee from the earth,’ 
from the ship, and from the waters. O, what- 
ever it costs, put a stop to its cry before it is 
too late; instantly, at any price, were it the 
half of your goods, deliver thyself from blood 
aitinges Thy hands, thy bed, thy furniture, 
thy house, thy lands, are at present stained with 
blood. Surely it is enough: accumulate no 
more guilt; spill no more the blood of the in- 
nocent! Do not hire another to shed blood ; do 
not pay him for doing it! Whether you are a 
Christian or no, show yourself a MAN! Be 
not more savage than a lion or a bear! 

“Perhaps you will say, ‘I do not buy any 
negroes; I only use those left me by my fa- 
ther.’ So far it is well; but is it enough to sat- 
isfy your own conscience? Had your father, 
have you, has any man living, a right to use an- 
other asa slave? It cannot be, even setting Reve- 
lation aside. It cannot be, that either war, or 
contract, can give any man such a property in 
another as he has in his sheep and oxen. Much 
less is it possible that any child of man should 
ever be born a slave. Liberty is the right of 
every human creature, as soon as he breathes 
the vital air; and no human law can deprive 
him of that right which he derives front the law 
of nature: 

** If, therefore, you have any regard to justice 
(to say nothing of mercy, nor the revealed law 
of God), render untoall their due. Give liber- 


Now, it is your! 
money that pays the merchant, and through 


ty to whom liberty is due, that is, to every 
child of man, to every partaker of human na- 
ture. Let none serve you but by his own act 
and deed, by his own voluntary choice. Away 
with all whips, all chains, all compulsion! Be 
gentle toward all men; and see that you inva- 
riably do unto every one as you would he should 
do unto you. J. WESLEY.” 


Such were the spirit, sentiments, and 
language of him whose praise is in all 
the churches,—and whose soul, we 
doubt not, is with God. Was this the 
language of our last General Confer- 
ence? Was this the Janguage of the 
Georgia and Baltimore Conferences at 
their last sessions? Does this sound like 
the Counter Appeal,and slavery enjoined 
by the Golden Rule ? Spirit of Wesley, 
where hast thou fled? Who now, in the 
M. E. Church, except the persecuted 
abolitionists, cry out for ‘‘ instant” 
emancipation? Who now puts ‘all 
slave holders, of whatever rank and de- 
gree,” ‘EXACTLY ON A LEVEL WITH MEN 
STEALERS 7”? Who makes slave holders 
‘“‘partakers with a thief?’ Who now 
charges them with “‘ blood guiltiness?” 
(‘Thy hands, thy bed, thy furuiture, 
thy house, thy lands, are at present 
stained with blood!’’) Certainly not 
Bishop H., not President F. No; not 
even the abolitionists! We believe with 
Mr. Wesley; but alas! we have spoken 
in whisper tones and in soft language 
compared with his. 


THE ENSLAVEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


Is he correct in saying, that itis ‘im- 
possible that any child of man should 
ever be born a slave? Liberty is the 
right of every human creature as soon 
as he breathes the vital air; and no hu- 
man law can deprive him of that right 
which he derives from the law of nature.” 
Is this a correct sentiment? Can we 
doubt it? I think not. And if we ad- 
mit it, what is the character of those who 
make slaves of children born on their 
plantations? Just what it would be if 
they were to go to the shores of Africa, 


and take children from that country and 


enslave them! Just what it would be if 
they were to come to the free States, 
and take either white children or black 
ones, and enslave them! The blacks are 
born as free as the whites—and one 
black is born as free as another. ‘‘ No 
human Jaw can deprive one of that right 
which he derives from the law of na- 
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ture,’ said that old, obsolete divine,|the original kidnapper—which penalty 


John Wesley. 


No matter then if ten}was death! And Mr. Wesley, as has 


thousand human legislatures make laws,|been shown, puts all slave holding on 
saying that children are slaves—of what|the same ground, 


avail are they before God? Legislation 


How unlike is American Methodism 


can never make that which is morally|to the principles of Wesley, and Wes- 


wrong, politically right. 


The Southern|leyan Methodism as it now exists in 


States have the same right to make laws|Great Britain ? 


to enslave their white children that they 
have to enslave the blacks. But we all 
know that it would be a crime of the 
same nature to enslave white children, 
after such laws should be made, that it 
isnow. We have the same right to 
make laws in the North to enslave our 
children, that the South have to enslave 
theirs; but neither we nor they have 
any more right to make such laws than 
we have to attempt to legislate the Al- 
mighty from his throne! And this busi- 
ness is as bad in the hands of professed 
Christians and ministers, as it is in the 
hands of infidels! Ignorance is the only 
apology that can be offered for either. 
And even this apology cannot be made 
much longer. 

If Mr. Wesley. was ultra on this subject, 
so were our Fathers who put forth the 
Declaration of Independence! ‘They 


EARLY METHODIST PREACHERS. 


Imbued with such principles, the 
preachers sent to this country sixty or 
seventy years ago, by Mr. Wesley, came 
with the most deadly enmity to slavery. 
They preached, talked, and wrote against 
it, both in the North and South. Bish- 
ops Coke and Asbury are admitted to 
have been hot-headed abolitionists; 
though it is said they cooled off some, 
before they died. ‘The former is report- 
ed to have kindled up such a fire in 
South Carolina, as did not go out for 
thirty years. Would to God it had 
burned till this time, and burned till it 
had consumed slavery, root and branch. 

It is true, the early Methodist preach- 
ers did receive some slave holders into 
their societies, with the utmost caution, 
subjoining. plain pointed exhortations, 


said, ‘‘ We hold these truths to be sel/fjand adopting strong rules and regula- 


evident, that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, LIBERTY, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” ‘* All men,” 
not all white men, but ‘‘ all men—crea- 
ted equal’’—and ‘‘ liberty” an ‘‘inalien- 
able right.” What then is the character 
of that man who makes a slave of a hu- 
man being, born as free as he is, and 
with the same inalienable right to liber- 
ty? You will fix it by the same stand- 
ard that you would a man’s character, 
who goes to the shores of Africa, and 
takes human beings and enslaves them, 
Neither human laws nor geographical 
boundaries can change moral principles. 
And the slave holders of the South will 
find, in the day of final accounts, that 
the plea, ‘the laws forbid emancipa- 
tion,’ or the laws justified stealing and 
enslaving innocent children, and keep- 
ing them in bondage all their lives, will 
be but a poor excuse for making mer- 
chandize of God’s image! Among the 
Jews, to be “ found” with a stolen hu- 
man being ‘in his hand,” subjected one 
to the same penalty as if he had been 


tions against slavery. ‘These pioneers 
of American Methodism never intended 
that slavery should be continued in the 
M.E. Church. Of this fact, we have 
the best evidence. They perhaps 
thought they could cure slave holders 
sooner, when awakened, by taking them 
under their own immediate watch and 
care, and dealing plainly and faithfully 
with them. But in this, I think, they 
erred. To baptize and ordain an evil is 
a poor way to cure it. Little, however, 


did our Fathers suppose, that before 


their bodies were scarcely cold in the 
grave, slavery would put in its high 
claims for a bishop! So do evils increase 
when once admitted into the Church. 


DID MR. WESLEY APPROVE OF RECEIVING 


SLAVE HOLDERS ? 


We have no reason to believe that 
Mr. Wesley ever'approved of receiving 
slave holders at all. Not a word can be 
produced from his writings to show that 
he did. On the contrary, we can pro- 
duce evidence to show, that he consid- 
ered ‘‘ American slavery the vilest that 
ever saw the sun’—and that he placed 


; 9 


* all slave holders exactly on a level with! We may, therefore, fairly conclude, 
men stealers.” From his well known|that slaves were never received into the 
sentiments, therefore, we ought not to|M. E. Church by Mr. Wesley’s authori- 
suppose that he approved of receiving|ty or approbation. 

slave holders at all, without the most 
indubitable evidence. But, it may be|SENTIMENTS OF THE M, E. CHURCH IN 
asked, if Mr. Wesley did not approve of 1780, 

it, why did he suffer it. I answer, if} The early American Methodists were 
Mr. Wesley did not approve of the tak-|warmly opposed to slavery, however 
ing the name of bishop, by Coke and|mistaken they might have been in their 
Asbury, why did he suffer it?’ He cer-|Church policy on this subject. Now 
tainly did not approve of it, but disap-|for the evidence. But before giving it, 
proved of it in the warmest terms; and/I will just say, that the Western Chris- 


yet they were called bishops ! In a letter 
dated ‘“‘London, Sept. 20, 1788,” Mr. 
Wesley thus writes to Mr. Asbury on 
this subject : ‘‘ How can you, how dare 
you, suffer yourself to be called bishop ? 
I shudder, I start at the very thought ! 
Men may call me a knave or a fool, a 
rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content: 
but they shall never, by my consent, 
call mea bishop! For my sake, for God’s 
sake, for Christ’s sake, put a full end 
to this!” See Wesley’s Works, vol vii. 
p. 187. 
any disrespect to our bishops, but to 
show that Coke and Asbury did some 
things, or suffered them to be done, 
which Mr. Wesley warmly disapproved. 
But it may be said, that had he, in this 
manner, disapproved of receiving slave 
holders into the Church, .it would be 
sufficient to settle the point. But how 
could it be possible for him to disap- 
prove this more strongly than he has 
done. ‘‘ American slavery, the vilest 
that ever saw the sun”’—and “all slave 
holders, of whatever rank and degree,”’ 
“ exactly on a level with men stealers !”’ 
What a license this, to receive such per- 
sons into the Church! But how do we 
know what private instruction Mr. Wes- 
ley gave his preachers on this subject ? 
How do we know how many letters he 
wrote them touching this busmess? It 
is not to be supposed, that all his letters 
and private instructions have been pub- 
lished. Again: It may be asked, Why, 
when he found that they had received 


slave holders, did he not order them ex- 


pelled? Perhaps he did. For when he 
Jearned that Asbury had taken the name 


I make this extract, not out of 


tian Advocate of Dec. 8, 1837, makes 
the following statement in relation to 
this subject. 

* Our readers should know that our Church 
has neither given up nor MODIFIED Any of her 
strong Scriptural doctrines or REGULATIONS 
on the subject of slavery, the declarations of 
recent abolitionists or others to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

And in the Christian Advocate and 
Journal of Jan. 26, 1838; Rev. N. Bangs 
says, our Church ‘‘ has always held one 
UNDEVIATING LANGUAGE in opposition to 
slavery.” Strange statements these ! 

Four years before our Church was or- 
ganized in this country, that is, in 1780, 
the Conference bore the following testi- 


mony against it: 


“ The Conference acknowledges that slavery is 
contrary TO THE LAWS OF GOD, MAN, AND NA- 
TURF, and hurtful to society ; CONTRARY TO 
THE DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE AND 
PURE RELIGION ; and doing what we would 
not that others should do unto us ; and they pass 
their DISAPPROBATION upon all our friends who 
keep slaves, and they advise their freedom.” 

This was the “language” of our 
Church then, but is it her language now’? 
Was this the language of the last Gen- 
eral Conference? Is this among “ her 
strong scriptural doctrines or regula- 
tions’ now ? Slavery was then “‘ contra- 
ry to the laws of God.” Now the Golden 
Rule requires it in certain cases—then, 
it was ‘doing what we would not that 
others should do unto us.” Now, it is 
doing what we would that others should 
do unto us. [See Bish. H.’s Address. | 
‘one undeviating language ?” In 1780, 
the ‘‘disapprobation” of the Conference 
was passed upon all our friends who 
keep slaves—now, Bible arguments and 


of bishop, he ordered him to “ put a full) addresses from high authority defend the 

end to this.” But did he doit? In al|relation of Master and Slave, as in itself 

letter dated April 21, 1775, Mr. Wesley|a sinless relation. ‘Then universal free- 

ordered Mr. Asbury to return to Eng-|dom was “ advised”? (“all our friends’’) 

land “without delay.”’ But did he do so?|now one of our highest Church officers 
Q* 
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contends, that it would be contrary to 
the Golden Rule, in many instances, to 
set them free! But it has been asked, 
and that too by one of the very men who 
holds that ‘‘ advice” has the nature and 
power of law, (and is binding, even upon 
those to whom it was not given), why 
they did not require their freedom, in 
the room of “advising” it? Such is the 
consistency to which men are sometimes 
driven! But let us see what the Church 
said in 1784, about requiring the free- 
‘dom of the slaves. 


SENTIMENTS OF THE CHURCH IN 1784. 


In 1784, when our Church was regu- 
larly organized, the following rules were 
in substance, adopted. [See Lee’s His- 

tory of the Methodists. ] 


‘Every member in our Society, who has 
slaves, in those States where the laws will ad- 
mit of freeing them, shall, after notice given 
him by the preacher, within twelve months 
(except in Virginia, and there within two years) 

‘legally execute and record an instrument, 
whereby he sets free every slave in his posses- 
sion; those who are from forty to forty-five, 
immediately, or at farthest at the age of forty- 
five. 

‘« Those who are between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty, immediately, or within the 
course of five years. Those who are between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five, immediate- 
ly, or at farthest at the age of thirty. Those 
who are under the age of twenty, as soon as 

they are twenty-five at farthest. And every 
infant, immediately on its birth. 

“Every person concerned, who. will not 
comply with these rules, shall have: liberty 
quietly to withdraw from our Society within 
the twelve months following ; the notice being 
given him, as aforesaid ; otherwise the assist- 

“ant shall exclude him in the Society. 

“‘ No person, holding slaves, shall, in future, 
be admitted into Society, or to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, till he previously comply with these rules, 

“concerning Slavery. 

'“ Those who buy, sell, or give them away, un- 
less on purpose to free them, shall be expelled 

: immediately.” 


From the above rules it will be seen, 
‘that the M. E. Church, fifty-four years 


forty and forty-five, as to be set free ir 
a few months or weeks. And, in all 
cases, “‘ immediate” emancipation seems 
to have been preferred, as it is first nam- 
ed. Deeds of emancipation were to be 
given and recorded in all the States 
which allowed of emancipation, except 
Virginia, within twelve months; and in 
that State within two years. 

The slave trade was entirely prohibit- 
ed in all the States, on penalty of “ im- 
mediate” expulsion!” “ Those who buy, 
sell, or give them away, unless on purpose 
to free them, shall be expelled immediate- 
ly.’ Is itso now? Where is the “ one 
undeviating language ?”” Rev. N. Bangs 
says he “‘ receives those principles,” but 
does he act upon them? What is he 
either saying or doing in favor of such 
kind of emancipation as is spoken of in 
the above rules? And if “our Church 
has neither given up nor modified any 
of her strong scriptural doctrines or re- 
gulations on the subject of slavery,” I 
would ask Br. Elliot, where the above 
“strong regulations’”’ are ? 

On this foundation the M. E. Church 
once stood; but where is she now? She 
now adopts the motto, ‘‘ wholly refrain” 
—and yet holds ‘‘ one undeviating lan- 
guage.” No matter how soon the above 
rules were suspended. ‘The sooner the 
worse. We see «how the M. E. Church 
started in her Christian warfare against 
slavery; and if she backslid in six 
months, so much the greater her disgrace! 
It shows how soon and how tamely she 
submitted to the clamor of slave holders. 
Had she:kept her flag of “‘ Death to Op- 
pression,” flying for the last fifty-four 
years,—had she exposed it to the thun- 
ders and lightnings and storms at all 
seasons,—had she evinced the courager 
of Daniel and the three Hebrews, and 
of her venerable founder, where would 
slavery have been now, both in our 


ago, believed in the justice and safety of/Church, and throughout the country ? 


“immediate” emancipation. 
was “‘every infant, immediately on its 
birth,” to be set free, in those States 
where the laws allowed of emancipation, 
but all other slaves in those States were 
to be set free “immediately,” or at far- 
thest in a very few years—all who were 
over forty, in dess than five years—those 
who were over twenty-five, in five years 
at farthest, and so on. Some of these 
two classes would, of course, be so near 


Not only| Dying, or dead. 


But in the room of braving the storms 
of public opinion and persecution, by 
pursuing the path of righteousness with. 
decision and moral firmness, she has 
compromised away her “ strong regula-- 
tions,” till the little that remains is no- 
thing but a dead letter. And in addi- 
tion to this, slavery can now boast of 
the good example (!) of hundreds of Me- 
thodist travelling preachers, and thou- 


il 


shall forfeit his ministerial character in our 
church, unless he executes, if it be practica- 
ble, a legal emancipation of such slaves, con- 
fete tl to the laws of the State in which he 
ives. 

3. No slave-holder shall be received into 
society, till the preacher who has the oversight 
of the Circuit, has spoken to him freely and 
faithfully upon the subject of slavery. [Now 
‘“‘ wholly refrain.””] 

“4, Every member of the society, who 
sells a slave, shall immediately, after full proof, 
be excluded from the society ; and if any mem- 
ber of our society purchase a slave, the ensu- 
ing Quarterly Meeting shall determine on the 
number of years, in which the slave so pur- 
chased would work out the price of his pur- 
chase. And the person so purchasing, shall 
immediately after such determination, execute 
a legal instrument for the manumission of 
such slave, at the expiration of the term deter- 
mined by the Quarterly Meeting. And in de- 
fault of his executing such instrument of man- 
umission, or on his refusal to submit his case to 
the judgment of the Quarterly Meeting, such. 
member shall be excluded the society. Provided 
also, that in the case of a female slave, it shal] 
be inserted in the aforesaid instrument of 
manumission, that all her children who shall 
be born during the years of her servitude, 
shall be free at the following times, namely— 


sands of church members,—and of how 
many local ministers, I know not. 






















THE CHURCH IN 1785. 


But the M. E. Church did not back- 
slide all at once. In 17885, she held the 
following language : 


‘We do hold in the prEPEsT ABHORRENCE 
THE PRACTICE OF SLAVERY, and SHALL NoT 
CEASE TO SEEK its DESTRUCTION, by all 
_ wise and prudent means.” 


Rev. N. Bangs says, he ‘ receives 
these principles.” But when do we 
hear him expressing the ‘‘ deepest ab- 
horrence against the practice of slave- 
ry?” To seek the ‘destruction’ of 
slavery by ‘‘ all wise and prudent means’’ 
now means, it would seem, to seek the 
destruction of abolitionism? Our last 
General Conference sought the destruc- 
tion of nothing else. And Br. Bangs, 
as far as his public efforts are concern- 
ed, is seeking the destruction of nothing 
else. That he holds abelitionism ‘‘ in 


; 9 : 
the» deepest. abhorrence, , there is no every female child at the age of twenty-one, 
reasonable doubt. But will he tell usjandg every male child at the age of twenty-five. 
where this ‘‘ undeviating language” of|Nevertheless, if the member of our society, 
‘‘ sbhorrence’”’ to slavery is found now? executing the said instrument of manumission, 
judge it proper, he may fix the times of manu- 
inission of the female slaves before mentioned, 
at an earlier age than that which is prescribed 
above. _ 

‘5. The preachers and other members of 
our society, are requested to consider the sub- 
ject of negro slavery with deep attention ; 
[Now let it alone.] and that they impart to the 
General Conference, through the medium of 
the Yearly Conferences, [Now the abolition 
Yearly Conferences are gagged.] or otherwise, 
any important thoughts upon the subject, that 
the Conference may have full light, [Now the 
Conference has light enough.] in order to take 
further steps towards the eradicating this enor- 
mous evil from that part of the church of God 
to which they are connected. 

“6. The Annual Conferences are directed 
to draw up addresses for the gradual emanci- 
pation of the slaves, to the legislatures of those 
States, in which no general laws have been 
passed for that purpose. [What a political 
measure tnat was!] These addresses shall 
urge in the most respectful, but pointed man- 
ner, the necessity of a law for the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves; proper Committees 
shall be appointed, by the Annual Conferen- 
ces, out of the most respectable of our friends, 
for the conducting of the business ; [More po- 
litical still. This is uniting Church and state.] 
and the Presiding Elders, [Now if Presiding 
Elders only write and lecture they must be re- 
moved. ] Eldeaet Deacons, and Travelling 
Preachers, shall procure as many proper signa- 
tures as possible to the addresses; and give all 
the assistance in their power, in every re- 
spect, to aid the committees, and to further 
this blessed undertaking. [Now it is fanati- 


THE CHURCH IN 1801. 

In a Discipline, printed in 1801, we 
find the following article, headed Slave- 
ry. I suppose the greatest part of that 
article was left out of the Discipline at 
the General Conference of 1804 or 1808, 
as it is not in the copy which I shave 
seen, published some time in the year 


1808. 


\ 


“ Of Slavery. 


* Question. What regulations shall be made 
for the extirpation of the crying evil of African 
slavery ? 

‘* Answer, 1. We declare that we are more 
than ever convinced of the great evil of African 
slavery, which still exists in these United 
States, and do most earnestly recommend to 
the Yearly Conferences, Quarterly Meetings, 
and to those who have the oversight of Dis- 
tricts and Circuits, to be exceedingly cautious 
what persons they admit to official stations in 
our church; and in the case of future admis- 
‘sion to official stations, to require such security 
of those who hold slaves, for the emancipation 
of them, immediately, or gradually, as the laws 
of the States respectively, and the circumstan- 
ces of the case will admit; and we do fully au- 
thorize all the Yearly Conferences to make 
whatever regulation they judge proper, in the 
present case, respecting the admission of per- 
sons to official stations in our church. 

«2. When any travelling preacher becomes 
an owner of a slave or slaves, by any means, he 
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cism.] Let THIS BE CONTINUED FROM YEAR| ferences’’ to petition the state ‘ legisla- 


TO YEAR, TILL THE DESIRED END BE ACCOM~|typag 
[We will so do, the Lord being our 
PLISHED. [We will sodo,the Lor g ca 


helper.] — 


” to emancipate their slaves—and 
presiding elders, elders, deacons, and 
travelling preachers,” were to aid in 


Does the church hold the above “lan-|:his political business! and “ procure as 


2 


? 
guage” now ? 


How could brother many proper signatures as possible to 


Bangs make the surprising statement|;pose addresses”—and all this was 


that the church ‘‘ has always held one 
undeviating language?” What apolo- 
gy can we make for him? He certainly 
ought to know better. And let it be 
borne in mind, that this is the brother 
who is so ready to accuse other breth- 
ren of falsehood, and that too publicly, 
and without cause! But I will not thus 
accuse him. I am not so much sur- 
prised at such a statement from him, as 
I am that the editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate should boldly affirm, 
“that our church has neither given up 
nor modified any of her strong scriptural 
doctrines or regulations on the subject 
of slavery!’’ What can this mean? 


THE RETROGRADE MARCH OF THE 
“CHURCH. 


Mark the down hil] course of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
subject of slavery for the last sixty 
years. In.1780, ‘slavery was contrary 
to the laws of God’”’—in 1784, it was 
ordered that it should be exterminated 
entirely from the church in a very few 
years—and the buying and selling hu- 
man beings at once—and infant eman- 
cipation, when the laws would allow it, 
at once. In1785 these rules were sus- 
pended, but still ‘‘slavery was held in 
the deepest abhorrence,’”’ and its ‘‘ de- 
struction” was to be unceasingly sought 
by all “ wise and prudent means.” In 
1801, though the: church ‘was “ more 


than ever ConvinceD of the great evil of|but is it not true? 


slavery”’—yet her wise and prudent 
means were a lowering, down of the 
standard of 1784 — though even then, 
it was required that the subject should 
be agitated ,by exhortations to slave-hold- 
ers, before receiving them into the 


called a ‘‘ blessed undertaking ’’—and 
it was to have been ‘‘ continued from 
year to year till the desired end should 
be accomplished!” But alas! all the 
above regulations except the second 
item, have long since been left out of 
the discipline ; and even that is a dead 
letter! A part of two other sentences, 
in addition to the second item, only re- 
main. 

Slavery thirty-five years ago was a 
‘crying evil”—now it is simply an 
‘“‘evil’”—but the Georgia conference 
says it ‘“‘ ds not a moral evil’’—and 
Gov. McDuffie says it is not a political 
evil, but a great blessing, and “‘ the cor- 
ner stone of our republican edifice!”’ 
For the last thirty years slavery has been 
pouring in upon us like a flood; and 
what, I ask, has been done by direct 
means to do it away? How are we ever 
‘“‘to spread scriptural holiness over these 
lands,’ while this system of abomina- 
tions is countenanced by so many of our 
ministers and members? 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH IN 
FAVOR OF SLAVERY. 


But we have not only gone down 
to the bottom of the hill, so far as it re- 
gards any decided opposition to slavery, 
(would to God this were the worst of it) 
but we have, it is believed, as a church, 
exerted an influence decidedly in favor 
of slavery. ‘This is a serious charge, 
Look at the follow- 
ing facts : . 


THE GENERAL RULE NULLIFIED. 


1. Our general rule on the subject 
of slavery is acknowledged on all hands 
to be a dead letter. Why does it then, 


church—by making the penalty of sell-|it may be asked, remain in the Disei- 
ing a slave, under any circumstances,|pline? Because, first, the North would 
expulsion ‘“‘immediately ’’—by looking|not be exactly willing to have it struck 
into the subject of slavery ‘‘ with deep|out of the Discipline, dead as it is.— 
attention "—by. expressing opinions|'That would be rather too glaring. And, 
“through the yearly conference or oth- secondly, the South have no great ob- 
erwise concerning it’’—by the ‘“ap-|jection to its remaining, providing the 
pointment of committees” by the “con-|North will be pacified with that, in as 
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_ much as they have the power to nullify 
it. But third, it would be a good deal 
of labor and trouble to alter it, as three- 
fourths of all the members of all the 
Annual Conferences must concur with 
the General Conference, in order to 
abolish it. And therefore it is permit- 
ted to remain. 


THE CHURCH OPPOSE ABOLITION, BUT 
NOT SLAVERY. 


2. Who have raised their voices or 
used their pens against slavery for a 
number of years past, except a few abo- 
litionists? There are but two sides to 
this question; one is slavery, and the 
other is abolition. The church has 
been fighting abolition and saying noth- 
ing against slavery. She has opposed 
the only measures which have been pro- 
posed to bring about emancipation, 
while she has instituted no others. We 
can no more be neutral on this question, 
than we can on the temperance ques- 
tion. Suppose we were to oppose the 
only temperance measures in operation 
without engaging in any others, would 
not our influence be in favor of intem- 
perance, especially if we were neither to 
do nor say any thing against drunkeness ; 
and providing also, that at the same time 
many of our own ministers were intem- 
perate?. 


SOME OF ODR MINISTERS HAVE DEFEND- 
ED SLAVERY. 


3. Not only have our bretbren re- 
fused to oppose slavery, but they have 
apologized for it in certain circumstan- 
ces. You may as well deny your exist- 
ence as to deny this. Some of her 
ablest ministers, too, have written Bible 
arguments to justify slave holders !— 
Will you deny this? Here is the evi- 
dence. 


The Counter Appeal. 


“ The general rule of Christianity not only 
permits, but in supposable circumstances, en- 
joins a continuance of the master’s authority.” 
~ We say then, that this text in Col. iii. 22— 
25, proves to a demonstration, that in the prim- 
itive Christian church at Colosse, under the 
apostolic eye, and with the apostolic sanction, 
the relation of master and slave was permitted to 
subsist.” 

“1 Cor. vii. 20—23. 

“ This text seems mainly to enjoin and sanc- 
-tion the fitting continuance of their present social 
relations; the freeman was to remain free, and 
the slave, unless emancipation should offer, was 
to.remain a slave." 


“The New Testament enjoins obedience 
upon the slave as an obligation due to a present 
rightful authority, W. Fisk, 

Joun Linpsey, 
B. Orueman, 

H. S. Ramspexr, 
E. T. Taytor, 
Jacos SAnzorn, 
H, H. Wuirr.” 


Testimony of Rev. W. Fisk. 

‘* The relation of master and slave, may and 
does, in many cases, exist, under such circum. 
stances, as free the master from the just charge 
and guilt of immorality.’’—Letter to Rev. T. Mer- 
rit. 


Testimony of Rev. E. D. Simms, Professor of 
Languages, Randolph Macon College. — 

“ These extracts from HOLY WRIT UNEQUIVO- 
CALLY ASSERT THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN 
SLAVES, together with the usual incidents of 
that right; such as the power of acquisition 
and disposition in various ways, according to 
municipal regulations. The right to buy and 
sell, and to transmit to children by way of in- 
heritance, is clearly stated. The only restric- 
tion on the subject, is in reference to the mar- 
ket, in which slaves or bondmen were to be 
purchased. 

“Upon the whole, then, whether we consult 
the Jewish polity instituted by God himself; 
or the uniform opinion and practice of mankind 
in all ages of the world; or the injunctions of 
the New Testament and the Moral Law; we 
are brought to the conclusion, that slavery is 
not immoral. 

“«‘ Having established the point, that the first 
African slaves were legally brought into bond- 
age, the right to detain their children in bond- 
age, follows as an indispensable consequence. 

‘Thus we see, that the slavery which exists 
in America, was founded in right.” 


Testimony of Rev. E. Hedding. 

‘“‘ The right to holda slave is founded on this 
rule, ‘‘Fherefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them; for this is the law and the proph- 
ets.’ ”’—Ch. Ad, and Journal, Oct. 20, 1837. 

And now, dear brethren, I leave it 
with you to say, whether the above ex- 
tracts are to be considered in the hght 
of an apology for slavery or not—and 
whether they do not ‘in supposable 
circumstances” and ‘‘in many cases” 
defend slavery from the Bible! And 
what think you will be the influence of 
such doctrines upon slave holders in the 
South ? 

‘‘ As much opposed to slavery as 
ever’ —‘‘ one undeviating language !”’ 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE M. E. 


cHurcH IN 1836. 


4. The influence of our last General 
Conference was in favor of slavery.— 
It would not have been so, had they 
condemned slavery as pointedly as they 
did ‘‘ abolitionism ;” but this they would 
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not do. 
resolution was adopted; yeas 120, noes 
14. 


Resolved, by the delegates of the annual con- 
ferences, in the General Conference assembled, 
That they are decidedly opposed to modern 
abolitionism, and wholly disclaim any right, 
wish or intention to interfere in the civil and 
political relation between master and slave, as 
it exists in the slave-holding States of this 
Union. 


A motion was made to amend the 
above resolution by putting in the words, 
‘(Although we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of slavery, ” the 
language of the Discipline, but this mo- 
tion was lost. 

Why did not the General Conference 
admit this amendment? I know of no 
other reason, than that a majority 
wished it to remain a dead letter !— 
Were they afraid that the South would 
think them abolitionists if they admitted 
this amendment? But how could this 
be, when they pointedly condemned 
abolitionism in the very resolution to 
which this was proposed as an amend- 
ment? Here they had an opportunity 
to condemn both slavery and abolition 
in the same breath. But not a whisper 
of condemnation did the “ patriarchal 
institution” receive from that body !— 
This is “‘ seeking the destruction of sla- 
very by wise and prudent means,” with 
a witness! Inthe eyes of slave hold- 
ers, to condemn abolitionism, is to sus- 
tain slavery. In my opinion, no one 
thing that has ever taken place in our 
country, has had such a tendency to 
sustain slavery as the doings of our last 
General Conference. 
the General Conference were condemn- 
ed by a vote of that body for making a few 
remarks on the subject of slavery, out 
of conference hours, at a public anti-sla- 
very meeting! What more could slave 
holders ask? What more did they ask 2 
Nothing but a slave-holding bishop !— 
And our brethren were, after all, almost 
as bad in their eyes as abolitionists, be- 
cause they would not stick to their anti- 
abolition principles, and give them a 
slave-holding bishop! 


A SLAVE-HOLDING BISHOP—OR A pI- 
VISION OF THE CHURCH! 

5. As further proof that the influ- 

ence of our church is in favor of sla- 

very, I will mention the fact, that a 


not !—They cannot. 


In May, 1836, the following proposal has been made, and probably 


circulated through the South, since the 
last General Conference, by a member 
of that body, [W. A. Smith] to divide 
the M. E. Church, if they cannot have 
a slave-holding bishop at the next Gen- 
eral Conference; and not one of our 
General Conference editors—not one of 
our doctors of divinity—not one of our 
bishops has raised a voice against it ; 
while all these have condemned again 
and again the abolitionists ! 

‘The following extract is from a print- 
ed circular, which is dated Richmond, 
Va., July 30, 1836, and signed by Wm. 
A. Smita. Whether this document has: 
been sent to all our preachers at the 
South or not, we do not know, but the 
copy we have seen, by some means fell 
into the hands of Mr. N. Dunn, of Kings- 
ton, N. York. 

‘‘ After speaking of the concerns of. — 
the Virginia Conference Sentinel, the 
writer proceeds thus: 


‘© GENERAL CONFERENCE AND SLAVERY.— 
This is a delicate and painful subject. It is’ 
true, the Conference voted promptly against the 
wild schemes. of abolitionists ; unfortunately, 
however, it is equally true that a large majority 
voted on the principles of abolitionism in the 
election of Bishops,—thus favoring the unright- 
eous prejudices of abolitionists, and proseribing- 
from this highest office in the Chureh, men. 
(admitted in private conversations to posses& 
superior qualifications to those appointed) sim- 


ply because of their connection with slavery. 


ill the Southern Church submit to this? Can. 


they, in justice to themselves, submit to a con-. 


tinuance of this proscriptive system ! They will 
The general union of the 
Northern and Southern Church, however desi-. 
rable, cannot be perpetuated at the price of pro- 
scription. If the General Conference do not 


Two members of/recede from this position, [ am free to declare to 


you, that I will on all suitable occasions, seek to. 
establish a SOUTHERN GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
Will the General Conference recede from this 
position ? Some think they will. For myself, 
[ entertain but little hope. I conversed freely 
and extensively on the subject at Cincinnati,— 
have done the same in my late tour through 
several Northern conferences, and I see but 
little reason to believe that they will. Should 
they not at the session of 1840, the establish- 
ment of a Southern General Conference will 
be the only alternative. In view of these facts, 
it was the current opinion of all the delegates 
from conferences in slaye holding States, with 
whom I conversed, that it was the duty of these 
conferences to seek, without delay, the perma- 
nent establishment of a Conference paper, em- 
bracing the entire reading community within 
their imits, who could be influenced to take a 
religious paper, and of a bookstore. In this 
case, if the present difficulties should, by possi- 
bility, be amicably adjusted in 1840, which is 
much to be desired, then no injury would fol: 
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low to the general union, by an extensively cir- 
culated Conference paper and a well establish- 
ed bookstore ; but under a different result—a 
result generally calculated on by most of those 
with whom I have conversed,—our paper and 
bookstore would give us a position of INDE- 
PENDENCE, the want of which would be 
sensibly felt. 
‘A part of this communication I have felt it 
my duty to make to you as one, with others, 
whom you have appointed to publish the Sen- 
tinel ; and the remainder, as one of your repre- 
sentatives in the late General Conference, in 
- regard to facts which will not meet your eye upon 
the face of Sy oe oe gay it enti In a letter to the editor of the Pitts- 
ing ; an e whole at this time, because o : . 
their connection directly or indirectly with the que ee Eats Pp eae 
an, 


interests of the Sentinel. This, I sincerely ; 

trust, you will seriously and prayerfully consid-|and said that it was the plan of the 
er, and not lay down this communication until] whole South, entered into at the late 
you have determined upon a course of action . 

and then pursue it with diligence, and all cause General Conference, the evening of the 
to fear for the success of the paper will be at day on which the bishops were elected. 
an end, Here brother Fisk, 1s work for you. 

* The reasons for not addressing you through| jg you not see the disorganizing spirit 
the columns of the Sentinel are apparent; and Pile Moath t Aid hoe S dit? 
as a private communication, your own prudence 9 6 SOURS | ane Whoo nas Cause itt 
will suggest the use to be made of it,—no im- Not the abolitionists—but their oppo- 
proper one, I hope.” nents! It is the anti-abolitionists who 

are accused of ‘ gross dissimulations.” 

Not a word of reproof have these 
brethren received from our General Con- 
ference papers, or anti-abolition breth- 
ren! And why not? Is not this a 
highly censurable measure? Is it feared 
that the hot blood of our good brethren 
in the South would boil over if such 
treasonable conduct should be cen- 
sured? And must the abolitionists be 
abused, because they will bear it ? 

Can such measures as are noted above 
to sustain slavery be passed over in si- 
lence by a church that ‘‘ holds slavery in 
the deepest abhorrence?’ And is it say- 
ing too much, to say, that a church whose 
officers and editors will pass over such 


“We ask, Mr. Editor, and we do it seriously, 
will our Southern Conferences send delegates 
longer to an assembly where a bigoted and 
reckless majority silence all their appeals for 
justice and right, by their fanatical clamors; 
and even trample upon their feelings as men 
and ministers, with the utmost indifference ? 
We trust not? We hope, sir, if delegates are 
sent again it will be to fix the Bounpary be- 
tween northern fanaticism and southern rights. 
Such sentiments as are held at the North, in 
regard to us and our institutions, imperiously 
demand that such a course should be pursued.” 





























Now look at the following extract 
from an article published in the Vir- 
ginia Conference Sentinel, of which 
Mr. Smith was publisher. This article 
is signed ‘‘a yoice from Virginia.”— 
Here the General Conference is charged 
with “ gross dissimulations !” 


“It was hoped, Mr. Editor, by the friends of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, throughout 
the South, that the resolutions which were 
adopted by the last General Conference, con- 
demnatory of the principles and conduct of 
the abolitionists, were indicative of a determi- 
nation on the part of the Methodist ministry 
throughout the North, not to interfere with 
the domestic institutions of the South, but to 
avoid every thing which might excite sectional 
jealousies, or tend to interrupt the peace and 


harmony of our union. But, alas, sir, before}, ): {pt 
the adjournment of that body, palpable evi- things in. silence, and. oppose, day aye 


dence was given that those ‘resolutions were| Night, the only measures in operation to 
GROSS DISsIMULATIONS, and our fond hopes of|bring about the emancipation of the 
unanimity and brotherly love, were forced to|slaves, is giving her influence in favor 
give place to the strong and obvious convic- Afalavery 1 hour brethren toclLittore 
tion, that proscripTion was the order of the , 1,5 
day. their duty to oppose us, let them do so ; 
“ The election of bishops settled that point|but why not oppose slavery too? Why 
peyone a reasonable donb Es ae one, Denied: not divide their opposition between ‘‘ the 
at the most prominent candidate of the Sou 199 ; 
for the Episcopate, was possessed of superior great evil of slavery, and the great oe 
qualifications for the office over two of those of abolition ? Will it be said that t le 
elected. But because he was a slave-holder,/discipline opposes slavery, and that is 
this was | disqualification — enough. It was|sufficient? It may be replied, that the 
in vain that the southern members warne 
their northern brethren that this was a spirit General Conference his"conderned ab- 
of proscription, and that they could not submit.|Olition, and that is sufficient : Why hunt 
down the abolitionists for holding to the 
heinous doctrine, that all men are creat- 
ed.equal, while slaveholders, exactly on 


InsuLt is heaped upon 1nsury, and they are 
told in the language of the Pittsburgh editor, 
a level, says Mr, Wesley, with mensteal- 


that they should not “attempt to force them- 
selves as ambassadors of Christ upon those 
who cannot receive them as such.” 
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ers, are considered among the excellent|conference immediately moved that it be 
of the earth? Who would ever infer,|laid on the table, and made the order of 
from the conduct of such a church, that|the day for the fourth of July next. 
she is convinced of the great evil of Nothing more was heard of the resolu- 
slavery? ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall\tion. But it shows the disposition of 
know them!” one brother, at least, to suppress discus- 
sion on a certain subject. . 

You will bear in mind, brethren, that 
no sentence of condemnation was passed 
against slavery at this conference. Slave- 
ry, it would seem, is a small evil, com- 
pared with abolitionism. 
































N. YORK, BALTIMORE AND GEORGIA CON- 
FERENCES. 


6. It further appears that the influence 
of the M. E. Church is in favor of slave- 
ry, from what the New York, Baltimore 
and Georgia Conferences have done, 
since the last General Conference. How 
many other conferences have taken a 
similar course, I know not. But so far 
as it respects any opposition from our 
doctors of divinity, bishops, or official 
papers, every conference in the Union 
might take a similar course. 


BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 


The Baltimore Conference, at its last 
session, passed the following resolution : 


“That in all cases of administration, under 
‘the general rule in reference to ‘ buying and 
selling men, women and children, &c., it be 
and hereby is recommended to all committees 
as the sense and opinion of this conference,— 
that the said rule be taken, construed and un- 
derstood so as not to make the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused to depend upon the simple 
fact of purchase or sale of any such slave or 
slaves, but upon the attendant circumstances of 
cruelty, injustice or inhumanity, on the one 
hand, or those of kind purposes or good inten- 
tions on the other, under which the transactions 
shall have been perpetrated; and farther, it is 
recommended that in all such cases the charge 
be brought for immorality, and the circum- 
stances be adduced. as specifications under that 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 


In June, 1836, the New York Confer- 
ence passed a resolution requiring all 
her candidates for deacon’s and elder’s 
orders to pledge themselves that they 
would not agitate the church with dis- 
cussions on the subject of abolition. The 
candidates for orders that year were or- 
dained (to the number of over thirty) i, 
under this pledge! And under it they|"P™8 
still are. It is true, at the session of| Here it will be seen the slave trade is 
that conference for 1837, this gag-law justified, providing the “* purposes i 
was not enforced; but the conference kind,” and the ‘‘ intentions good.” “The 
has neither reconsidered nor disapproved simple fact of the purchase or sale of a 
of the infamous resolution, [understand |Slave or slaves,” is not to be condemned. 
it is the resolution which is infamous,| Who, but the slave trader himself, can 
not the conference who passed it! their|Judge of his “‘ purposes and intentions 7 
“motives” are not to be impeached ]— And where is there a trader in human 
and there it stands upon their journals bones that would not justify himself on 
as a flaming evidence of the “ one unde-| this ground ? Our general rule forbids 
viating language!” At an early period the * intention” of slavery; but the Bal- 
in the last session of the New York Con-|timore Conference not only impliedly 
ference, Rev. N. Bangs offered the fol-|justifies slavery, but directly, the slave 
Jowing resolution, designed, it would trade; providing it is not carried on 
seem, to gag the whole conference. The|cruelly. Is this a part of the “ one un- 
padlocks, at the preceding session, had|eviating language?” Or if it be a de- 
only been put on the mouths of the|parture from it, has Rev. N. Bangs rais- 
young men. | ed his voice or lifted his pen against such 

“ That, in view of the sentiments expressed | 808s violations of the discipline ? Wot he. 
by the last General Conference, on the subject| Did the presiding bishop refuse to put 
aaty task ial ‘eof cote Nanton of this slave trade resolution? Nay verily! 
this conference to eanie in sahiie dinearstanee Had an anti-slavery. conference taken 
on this agitating subject, and that, therefore, such an unconstitutional course, how 
we pledge ourselves to refrain from all such many doctors, editors and bishops would 

have been out upon them? But such is 


discussions.” 
the influence of slavery in the church, 


But it would not go. Rev. D. Ostran- 
der, one of the oldest members of the|that we cannot have even our constitu- 
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tional rights! A resolution in opposi- 
tion to this was introduced at the last 
session of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, but the presiding bishop refused to 
put it, because, as he said, it would bring 
the conferences into collision! Anti- 
abolition conferences may come into 
collision with the Discipline to put down 
abolition and sustain slavery; but we 
must not take Discipline ground, if it 
- brings us into collision with them! Is 
it not so? 


GEORGIA CONFERENCE, 


The Georgia Conference, at its late 
session, passed the following resolutions, 
it is said, unanimously : 

“« Whereas there is a clause in the Discipline 
of our Church which states that we are as much 
as ever cozivinced of the great evil of slavery ; 
and whereas the said clause has been perverted 
by some, and used in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the impression that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church believed slavery to be a moral evil, 


“ Therefore, Resolved, That it is the sense of 


the Georgia Annual Conference, that slavery, 
as it exists in the United States, 2s not a moral 
evil. 

“ Resolved, That we view slavery as a civil 
and domestic institution, and one with which, 
as ministers of Christ, we have nothing to do, 
further than to ameliorate the condition of the 
slave, by endeavoring to impart to him and his 


master the benign influences of the religion of 


Christ, and aiding both on their way to heaven. 

‘Qn motion, it was Resolved, unanimously, 
That the Georgia Annual Conference regard 
with feelings of profound respect and approba- 
tion the dignified course pursued by our several 
superintendents or bishops in suppressing the 
attempts that have been made by various indi- 
viduals to get up and protract an excitement in 
the churches and country on the subject of ab- 
alitionism. 

* Resolved, further, That they shall have our 
¢eordial and zealous support in sustaining them 
in the ground they have taken.—[Extract from 
the Minutes. ] 

“Tuomas C. Bennine, Secretary.” 


On the above resolutions the Christian 
Guardian, a Methodist paper published 
in Canada, makes the following sensible 
remarks: 


“ Axas! Anas! ¢ You that have tears, prepare 
to shed them now.’ 

*‘Sainted spirit of the venerable Wesley ! 
Could shame and anger disturb thy deep and 
holy tranquillity, this would call them into ex- 
ercise! If for aught thou couldst wish to re- 
visit this ‘world of grief and sin,’ it would 
surely be to erase from the records of Method- 
ism so foul a blot upon the character of the sys- 
tem which claims thee as its founder; or to 
inscribe beneath it, in emblazoned capitals, thy 
firm protest. Gladly wouldst thou, with Heav- 
en’s permission, have recorded, in a ‘hand- 
writing upon the wall’ of that conference 






















room, thy unchanged belief of the true charac- 
ter of ‘ AMERICAN Savery, the vilest that ever 
saw the sun.’ But ‘if they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, 
though one rose from the dead.’ ”’ 

“* Not a moral evil!” In 1780, slave- 
ry was “‘contrary to the laws of God, 
man and nature;”’ now, ‘not a moral 
evil!” In 1784, it was a “ crying evil,” 
and any member, in any part of the 
country, who “sold a slave,” was to be 
‘‘immediately expelled; now, not a 
moral evil! In 1785, it was held in the 
** deepest abhorrence ;” in 1837, “ nota 
moral evil!” It was still a crying evil 
in I801; and expulsion was the penalty 
for selling a slave; but, in 1836, the 
General Conference condemned aboli- 
tion, but refused to condemn slavery: 
therefore, in 1837, an annual conference 
says that slavery “‘is not a moral evil!” 
Can you, brethren, believe the Georgia 
and Baltimore Conferences would ever 
have taken the ground they have, had it 
not been for the doings of the General 
Conference? Can you see how a Meth- 
odist bishop could possibly put such res- 
olutions to the vote, if a bishop has a 
right in any case to decline such busi- 
néss? Was that “‘ disciplinary business ?” 
‘‘ proper conference business?”’ In view 
of all these facts, can you doubt that the 
influence of the M. E. Church is in favor. 
of slavery? For all this prostration of 
discipline, the General Conference laid 
the foundation ! 

The Georgia Conference evidently be- 
lieve there are but two sides to this ques- 
tion. ‘They look upon opposition to ab- 
olition, as sustaining slavery. Hence 
their vote of approbation to the bishops 
for their attempts to put down abolition- 
ism! ‘The very conference which says 
that slavery ‘‘is not a moral evil,” re 
solves to sustain the bishops in opposing 
abolition! Will they not be proud of such 
tokens of ‘‘approbation” from such a 
source, and in such a CONNECTION? One 
resolution says slavery ‘‘ is not a moral 
evil,” another pledges the conference to 
sustain the ‘‘ dignified course”’ of the bish- 
ops in “‘ suppressing ” abolitionism! Such 
is the reward which our venerable super- 
intendents have, for their opposition to 
the abolition conferences ! 

But to see a body of professed mints- 
ters of Christ call that sum of all villa- 
nies, (American slavery,) a ‘‘civil and 
domestic institution! How civil to reb 
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human beings of all their rights—to en- 


slave the image of God—to steal and en- 
slave innocent children ! If this is a civil 
institution, I hardly know where we 
should go to find a criminal institution! 
Allthis passes unreproved by the official 


organs of the church! 


up and down in the midst of the stones of fire. 

“¢ Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day 
that thou wast created, till iniquity was found 
in thee. 

“ By the multitude of thy merchandize they 
have filled the midst of thee with violence, and 
THOU HAST SINNED. Therefore I will cast thee 
out as profane out of the mountain of God: and 
I will destroy thee, O covering cherub, from 


And now IJ ask, has not the spirit as|the midst of the stones of fire. 


well as the practice of slavery increased 
in the M. E. Church for the last fifty 
years? I can no more doubt this, than I 
can doubt my existence. If any proposi- 


tion can be established by facts, this 
is fully sustained. 
And is it not equally certain, that the 


influence of the M. E. Church has been|in prosperity, 


“Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the 
multitude of thine iniquities, by the iniquity 
of thy TRarFic; therefore will I bring forth a 
FIRE from the mipsT oF THEE, it shall DEvouR 
THEE, and I will bring thee to asuEs upon the 
earth, in the sight of all them that behold 
thee.’’— Ezekiel xxviii. 14, 15, 16, 18. 


The Methodist Church has stood forth 
as the anointed cherub 


for some time past in favor of slavery? I that covereth. She has dwelt ‘‘ upon the 


cannot resist this conviction. 
believe the majority of the church have 
intended to exert such an influence; but 
I am morally certain that the M. E. 
Church is at this time one of the “ great 
props” of slavery. I do not desire that 
this prop should be “ split ;”” but I would 
have it cease to support slavery ; and the 
sooner the better. A slave holding 
ministry! A slave holding church! 
What inconsistency! Do not many of 
our ministers and members give their 
influence and example to what the Bi- 
ble calls, and Mr. Wesley considers man- 
stealing ? 

Are there not Achans among us, a 
thousand times worse than Achan of old. 
He robbed God in temporal things; we 
have robbed him of his own image? We 
have stolen, not a wedge of gold, a Ba- 
bylonish garment, and a few hundred 
shekels of silver, but we have stolen hu- 
man beings, and have made merchandize 
of immortal spirits! And even in the 
North, we have apologized for this ini- 
quity—we have connived at it—we have 
attempted to cover it up with the worp 
or cop! The highest ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has solemnly condemned the course of 
all her ministers and members who dare 
to plead the cause of the oppressed, 
while it has refused to breathe a syllable 
against those who oppress and rob God’s 
intelligent creatures of their all! It ap- 
pears to me that the language of the 
Prophet Ezekiel to ancient Tyre, is as 
applicable to us as it was to her. 

“ Thou art the anointed cherub that cover- 


eth ; and I have set thee so: thou wast upon 
the holy mountain of God; thou hast walked 


I do not{holy mountain of God’’—and she ‘‘ has 


walked up and down in the midst of the 
stones of fire?”’ She was ‘“‘ perfect in 
her ways” from the day that she was 
created, ‘‘ TILL INIQUITY WAS FOUND IN 
HER!” But she has made ‘‘ MERCHAN- 
pizE” of the souls of men, and “ v1o- 
LENCE” is in the midst of her; and she 
has sinned.” She has “defiled” her 
‘‘sancTUARIES” by the iniquity of her 
‘“‘rrarric.” And does not the Almighty 
now threaten to cast her off as profane, 
and to destroy her? And has he not al- 
ready brought “forth a rire from the 
mipst” of her, that has “‘ pEvVouRED” 
her, and reduced her to “‘asues?’’ Is 
not the portrait of Tyre too true a like- 
ness of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 
If she does not put away her iniquity, 
violence, and merchandize in the souls 
and bodies of men, the days of her pros- 
perity will soon be numbered. 

It may be said that slavery has always 
been in the church, and nevertheless it 
has prospered. True; but in the first 
place the M. E. Church was organized 
with the express understanding that sla- 
very was not to be continued in it. Sec- 
ondly, many of our fathers did all they 
could to expel it from the church. But 
thirdly, it may perhaps be said, that the 
time of this ignorance God winked at, 
but now commandeth he all Methodists 
every where, to repent. The truth is, 
that for a number of years past, our 
whole country has been asleep on this 
subject. Darkness has covered the whole 
land. But now the light shineth. We 
cannot sin at so cheap a rate as we have 
done. The time was, when God blessed 
our church, though it eontained many 
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rvum-sellers and rum-drinkers. 


Many ofjour brethren are. practising what they 


our ministers and church members used| believe to be wrong, or that they preach 


to drink rum, and enjoy religion too, 
perhaps; but does that prove that they 
can now do so, and retaim the favor of 
God? Certainly not. Neither is it true 
that God will prosper a_slave-holding 
church now, because he has done it in 
darker times! ‘The voice of warning 
has gone forth, and we now sin at our 
peril. ‘These are strange times! Never 
till of late, has a Methodist minister dar- 
ed to lift his vozce or pen, in defence of 
slavery ; but now the man-stealer and 
robber finds apologists and defenders 
among Methodist preachers, and that too 
in the free States! We now refuse to 
speak out to the world in the language 
of the Discipline; and we hedge up the 
way of those who dare to do so. The 
greater our light, the more aggravated 
our sins.—God has no attribute which 
can take sides with us in our struggle 
to sustain our craft, and uphold the great 
Diana of the Americans! Our church is 
stained with blood, and haunted with the 
groans of deathless spirits! Surely it is 
enough. God’s judgments will not al- 
ways linger, nor his justice forever sleep. 
We claim the descendants of stolen hu- 
man beings, as property! We make 
slaves of the purchase of the Redeemer’s 
blood. We buy, sell, and enslave many 
of God’s ignorant and oppressed chil- 
dren; and what will be the end of this 
system of cruelty? 

Suppose we admit, for the sake of 
the argument, (though in some instances 
we can prove the contrary) that the 
slaves owned by our ministers and mem- 
bers are as well treated as the system of 
slavery will allow, still the example of 
all these men is in favor of slavery—of 
the whole system of slavery. For they 
are connected with the system, they 
hold slaves under the laws—and they do 
not preach against slavery, unless they 
preach one thing and practise another. 
But as example goes before precept, all 
such preaching would be in vain. But 
I fear they love slavery too well to preach 
against it. Brother Winans said on 
the floor of the last General Conference, 
that he had become a slave holder from 
principle! 'This may be the fact in all 
cases where our brethren hold slaves. 
This is the most charitable view of the 
subject. I should be sorry to know that 


a doctrine contrary to their principles. 
We hope therefore that they are not such 
hypocrites as to preach one thing and 
practise another. And if this be not 
the fact, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
they support the system of slavery both 
by precept and example. Talk as much 
as you please about slavery being a 
‘civil and domestic institution,” and a 
‘political thing,” it is moral influence 
that sustains it, and a moral influence 
can put it down. It is the churches of 
the North and South that uphold it. If 
northern Christians would denounce it, 
and southern churches renounce it, its 
death warrant would be sealed! But 
while the Bible is pressed into its ser- 
vice, it will strike deep its roots, and 
spread wide its branches! What could 
we ever have accomplished in the tem- 
perance cause, had the churches contin- 
ued to make, sell, and drink rum! And 
is there not an awful responsibility rest- 
ing upon Christians al] over the land in 
relation to the slavery question 2 


MR. BIRNEY’S LETTER. 


The following sensible remarks are 
from Mr. Birney’s ‘ Letter to the 
Churches.” I believe the larger denom- 
inations of Christians possess all the 
power to crucify slavery, which Mr. B. 
ascribes to them, and that what he says 
of the Presbyterians of Kentucky, is 
equally true when applied to the Metho- 
dists of that State. How great, then, 
must be the responsibility of the 
churches ! 


‘¢ Well, after all this, you say, ‘ What can 
we do?’ I answer, you can rise up to-morrow 
and liberate all whom you hold in bondage. 
‘ But,’ you reply,‘ what effect would this have 
upon the great body of slaveholders in the 
State?’ I will undertake to affirm, that, by 
such a course, small as is your number, you 
will have crucified the giant sin of our land; 
his dying struggles may be fierce and long pro- 
tracted, but his dissolution will be certain, be- 
cause the death-blow will have been given. 
The ministers and rulers of any of the larger 
denominations of Christians have it in their 
power to-morrow to give the fatal wound to 
slavery in Kentucky, and if in Kentucky, 
throughout the slaveholding region of the Un- 
ion; for how would the congregations over 
which God has placed them, and upon whom 
they would then be authorized to press this 
subject with all its overpowering weight, upon 
sound consciences and Christian hearts, stand 
in the blaze of such virtuous action, and not be 
consumed or won by it? If it were to prevail 
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among Presbyterians alone, how long could the|her jurisdiction, but is exclusively appropriate 
other denominations hold their fellow-men in| to the civil government, and of course not sinful. 
bondage? Not twelve months, as I honestly! ‘ The substitute was then unanimously 
believe.” adopted. 


** On motion of brother N. Tally, the second 
MORE SLAVEHOLDING METHODISM. Friday in April and September were appointed 


The South Carolina Conference has|to be observed as days of fasting and prayer.” 
followed in the wake of the Georgia] What are we coming to? Rev. W. 
Conference! And where will it end?/Fisk said, in a speech before the Wes 
In the midst of all this, the authorities|]eyan Conference, when he was in Eng- 
of the Church are dumb! Since writing|]and, that there was no proslavery party 
the above, I have received the following|in the M. E. Church! What will our 
from the Southern Christian Advocate,| British brethren think of that statement, 
a Methodist paper, published under the/ when some recent facts shall reach them? 
authority of the General Conference.|1f there is no proslavery party im the M. 
The South Carolina Conference held its}, Church, I would like to know what 
late session at Columbia, S.C. On the|/would constitute such a party. Here 
last day of the session, Jan. 18, Rev.|the Rev. W. Capers, (the southern can- 
W. Martin introduced resolutions in|didate at the last General Conference 
favor of slavery, similar to those passed |for bishop) openly avows the sentiment, 


by the Georgia Conference. 


“¢ Brother Dannelly approved of the doctrine 
of the resolutions, but remarked on the incon- 
sistency of any action of conference.on a sub- 
ject which was avowed to be foreign from its 
province. He also brought to view the mis- 
chievous use which might be made of it in 
some parts of the country, where some sought 
to take up the time, and pervert the business 
of conference, with debates of abolition. 

“* Brother W. Capers expressed a conviction 
that the sentiment of the resolution was uni- 
versally held, not only by the ministers of this 
conference, but of the whole South, Still he ac- 
knowledged the force of the remark made by 
brother Dannelly ; and would willingly do 
nothing which might ever be perverted into a 
pretext for the mischievous discussions which 
were going on in another quarter. The doc- 
trine, and the only true doctrine, was, ‘ It be- 


that slavery is uot a moral evil, and 
which he says is the doctrine of the 
whole South! This is the fruit, in 
a Methodist conference, of Bishop Hed- 
ding’s ‘‘ golden rule” doctrine—and the - 
end is not yet. I believe Bishop Hed- 
ding’s motives and intentions were pure, 
but he has been most unfortunate in 
putting forth that address. J doubt not 
he will see the day that he will deeply 
regret its publication, if he does not 
already. I would rather never have 
seen the light, than to have been the 
author of such a document! We do not 
begin to see yet, the use that will be 
made of it by the slaveholders. What 


longs to Cesar, and not to the church.’ But/has the Georgia and South Carolina 


the subject, right or wrong, had got into the 
church. He would suggest to the mover o 
these resolutions, whether it might not be bet- 
ter, all things considered, to adopt the follow- 
ing substitute : 

‘‘ Whereas, we hold that the subject of slave- 
ry in these United States is not one proper for 
the action of the church, but is exclusively ap- 
propriate to the civil authorities,—therefore, 

* Resolved, That this conference will not in- 
termeddle with it, farther than to express our 
regret that it has ever been introduced, in any 
form, into any one of the judicatures of the 
church. 

* Brother Martin accepted the substitute. 

* Brother Betts asked whether the substitute 
was intended as implying that slavery, as it ex- 
ists among us, was not a moral evil 2? He under- 
stood it as equivalent to such a declaration. 

“ Brother Capers explained, that his inten- 
tion was to convey that sentiment fully and une- 
quivocally ; and that he had chosen the form of 
the substitute for the purpose, not only of re- 
proving some wrong doings at the North, but 
with reference also to the General Conference. 
If slavery were a moral evil (that is, sinful,) the 
church would be bound to take cognizance of it ; 


Conference done, except to carry out the 
sentiment of his address? If holding 
slaves be not only authorized, but re- 
quired, in many instances, by the golden 
rule, how can it be a moral evil? And 
if such sentiments are expressed in the 
North, -and that too by the highest 
offices in our church, is it surprising that 
conferences composed in part or in 
whole of slaveholders, will express 
them? ‘One undeviating language!” 
‘‘No proslavery party in the M. E, 
Church!” So say two of our doctors ! 
The Lord pity our divinity ! 

Look at the consistency of the South 
Carolina Conference. In one breath 
they pronounce slavery, which is whole- 
sale theft and robbery, not a moral evil, 
(for so the resolution was explained) 
and in the next, they appoint days of 
fasting and prayer! ‘They need to fast 


but our affirmation is that it is not a matter for)and pray, if any people ever did. The 
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Lord give them repentance. Resolu- 
tions that would disgrace unprincipled 
politicians can be put in a Methodist 
conference,—resolutions which trample 
our Discipline in the dust,—and it is all 
well. If our bishops are not getting 
into business, I am no prophet. Why 
have not the northern conferences as 
good a right to pass their judgment on 
the moral character of slavery, 
southern conferences ? 
we as good aright to take Discipline 
sround on this subject as they have to 
take ground in direct opposition to our 
general rule? Why have we not as 
good a right to say slavery is a sin, as 
they have to say our ‘‘ discussions are 
mischievous?’?’ Why have we not as 
good a right to reprove them for en- 
slaving Methodist brothers and sisters, 
and for making property of God’s image, 
as they have to ‘“ 
doings at the North,” 


reprove some wrong|to 
which was one of lands. 


RELIGION OF THE SOUTH. 


In view of all these facts, what judg- 
ment is to be formed of the religion of 
the South? We “judge them not,” 
though it is said, “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” I do not pretend 
that the M. E. Church is worse than 
other churches in the south; neither do 
I believe she is much better. Indeed I 


a as the/have facts now before me to show that 
vy have not|there is much more of the spirit and 


practice of slavery in the Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, and other churches, now, 
than there was fifty years ago. But my 
business at present is principally with 
the M. EK. Church. If the ‘people call- 
ed Methodists were raised up to spread 
scriptural holiness over these lands,” 
they have strangely forgotten their call- 
ing in the United States! To chattelize 
God’s intelligent creation, is a poor way 
spread scriptural holiness over these 
The following testimony of a 


the avowed objects of the resolution? southern gentleman will show the fearful 


These are grave questions, They involve 
important principles. If we are to be 
gagged and made slaves to favor slave- 
holders, it is time we knew it. If 
brother Fisk supposes the cry of ‘‘ The 
Church! the Church!” will induce us 
to submit to such things in silence, 
he is mistaken. While there is any 
freedom of speech remaining in the 
church, we shall avail ourselves of the 
privilege of making known our griev- 
ances. 

You will perceive that Mr. Capers 
acknowledged, that, “¢f slavery were a 
moral evil, (that is, sinful) the church 
would be bound to take cognizance of it.” 
The principle, then, on which our 
southern brethren act, is, that slavery is 
not a moral evil! Do our northern anti- 
abolitionists go with them? Rev. 
Messrs. Fisk, Bangs, Luckey, and the 
bishops, are identified with this party so 
far as opposition to abolition is concern- 
ed. And I suppose they are to be held, 
on Br. Fisk’s principle, responsible for 
the sentiments of the party. The Balti- 
more, Georgia, and South Carolina Con- 
ferences are official organs of anti-aboli- 
tionism. And up to this time, the silence 
of these brethren gives consent to the 
sentiments and doings of thew party. 
Indeed, these sentiments are very simi- 


influence of slavery in the southern 
churches. 


Testimony of the Rev. James Smylie. 

The Rev. James Smylie, A. M., a Presbyte- 
rian minister in Mississippi, says, in a pamphlet 
he has recently published, in favor of American 
slavery : 

‘“‘ If slavery be a sin, and advertising and ap- 
prehending slaves with a view to restore them 
to their masters, is a direct violation of the di- 
vine law, and if the buying, selling,or holding a 
slave FOR THE SAKE OF GAIN, is a heinous sin 
and scandal, then, verily, rHREE FOURTHS OF 
ALL THE EpiscopaLians, Meruopists, Bap- 
TISTS, and PRESBYTERIANS, in ELEVEN STATES 
or THE Unrton, are of the devil. They ‘ hold,’ 
if they do not buy and sell slaves, and, with few 
exceptions, they hesitate not to ‘apprehend and 
restore ' runaway slaves, when in their power.” 


The above is southern testimony. It 
is said, if we admit that slavery is a san, 
three fourths of all the southern Chris- 
tians are of the devil! So it must not 
be a sin, because it will unchurch so 
many good people! Throw it off upon. 
‘Cesar ;” that “is the true doctrine.” 
Ministers and Christians have nothing 
to do with it. 


MORAL CONDITION OF THE ENSLAVED. 


But let us look at the moral condition 
of the slaves, and see whether we can get 
rid of responsibility so easy. And here 
I will bring my testimony from the slave 


Jar to some passages in the Counter|holding states. It shall come from the 


Appeal. 


3* 


fountain head—from men who know 
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something about slavery. Read the fol-|for withholding the Scriptures from the ort» 


Jowing, and blush to own yourselves re- 
publicans and Christians. 


Testimony of the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

The following “facts” are stated in a “ Re- 
port of a Committee of the Synod of South Car- 
olina and Georgia, to whom was referred the 
subject of the Religious Instruction of the color- 
red population, at its late session, in Columbia, 
5. C., Published by order of the Synod,’ in the 
Charleston Observer of March 22, 1834. 

‘“‘ Before we attempt to set forth the duty [to 
evangelize these heathen] it will be proper to 
show, that the negroes are destitute of the privi- 
leges of the gospel, and ever will be, under the 
present state of things. 

‘“‘ From long continued and close observation, 
(say the Synod by their committee,) we believe 
that their (colored population’s) moral and re- 
ligious condition is such, as that they may just- 
ly be considered the heathen of this Christian 
country, and will bear comparison with heathen 
in any country in the world, 

“In the vast field extending from an entire 
state beyond the Potomac to the Sabine river ; 
and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there are, to 
the best of our knowledge, not twelve men ex- 
clusively devoted to the religious instruction 
of the negroes! * * * The number [‘ two 
millions of souls, and more’} divided between 
them, would give to each a charge of near 
170,000! ! 

*“¢ We can furnish no accurate estimate of the 
proportion of negroes that attend divine wor- 
ship on the Sabbath, taking the slave-holding 
states together. From an extensive observa- 
tion, however, we venture to say, that nota 
twentieth part attend! Thousands and thou- 
sands hear not the sound of the gospel, or ever 
enter achurch from one year to another. 

“We may now inquire if they enjoy the pri- 
vileges of the gospel, in private, in their own 
houses, and on their own plantations? Again 
we return a negative answer. They have no 
Bibles to read at their own fire-sides—no family 
altars—and when in affliction, sickness or 
death, they have no ministers to address to 
them the consolations of the gospel, nor to 
bury them with solemn and appropriate servi- 
ces. Sometimes a kind master will perform 
these offices, Ifthe master is pious, the house 
servants alone attend family worship, and fre- 
quently few or none of these. 

_ “In general, we may however remark, that 
it does not enter into the arrangement of plan- 
tations, to make provision for their religious in- 
struction ; and so far as masters are engaged in 
this work, an almost unbroken silence reigns 
over the vast field. 

“* We feel warranted, therefore, in the conclu- 
sion, that the negroes are destitute of the privi- 
leges of the gospel, and must continue to be so 
if nothing more is done for them.” 


Testimony of the Rev. C. C. Jones. 

The Rey. C. C. Jones, in a sermon preached 
before two associations of planters in Georgia, 
in 1831, says: 

“ Generally speaking, they che slaves) appear 
to us to be without God and without hope in 
the world, a NATION OF HEATHENS in our very 
midst. We cannot cry out against the Papist 


mon people, and keeping them in ignorance of 
the way of life, for we wirinoLp the Bible 
from our servants, and keep them in ignorance 
of it, while we will not use the mearis to have 
it read and explained to them. The cry of our 
perishing servants comes up to us from the sul- 
try plains as they bend at their toil—it comes 
up from their humble cottages when they re- 
turn at evening to rest their weary limbs—it 
comes up to us from the midst of their igno- 


rance, and superstition, and adultery, and lewd- 
ness,’ 


Testimony of the Charleston Observer. 

A writer in a late number of this paper, says: 

‘“* Let us establish missionaries among our ne+ 
groes, who, in view of religious knowledge, are 
as debasingly ignorant as any one on the coast 
of Africa; for I hazard the assertion, that 
throughout the bounds of our synod, there are 
at least one hundred thousand slaves speaking 
the same language as ourselyes, who never 
HEARD of the plan of salvation by a Redeemer.” 

The editor in the same paper said, “ We fully 
concur with what our correspondent has said 
respecting the BENIGHTED HEATHEN among 
ourselves.” 


Testimony of the Western Luminary. 

A writer in the Western Luminary, a re- 
spectable religious paper in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, says: 

‘‘] proclaim it abroad to the Christian world, 
that heathenism is as real in the slave States, a¥ 
it is in the South Sea Islands, and that our ne- 
groes are as justly objects of attention to the 
American and other boards of foreign missions, 
as the Indians of the western wilds. What is 
it constitutes heathenism? Is itto be destitute 
of a knowledge of God—of his holy word—~ 
never to have heard scarcely a sentence of it 
read through life—to know little or nothing of 
the history, character, instruction and mission 
of Jesus Christ—to be almost totally devoid of 
moral knowledge and feeling, of sentiments 
of probity, truth, and chastity? If this consti- 
tutes heathenism, then are there thousands, 
millions of heathens, in our beloved land. There 
is one topic to which I will allude, whieh will 
serve to establish the heathenism of this popu- 
lation. I allude to the universal licentiousness 
which prevails. It may be said emphatically 
that chastity is no virtue among them—that its 
violation neither injures female character in 
their own estimation, or that of their master or 
mistress. No instruction is ever given—no 
censure pronounced. 1 speak not of the world > 
I spEAK oF CHRISTIAN FAMILIES GENERALLY.” 


Testimony of J. A. Thome, of Kentucky. 

“ Ticentiousness. I shall not speak of the far 
South, whose sons are fast melting away under 
the unblushing profligacy which prevails. I 
allude to the slave-holding West. It is well 
known that the slave lodgings (I refer now to 
village slaves) are exposed to the entrance of 
strangers every hour of the night, and that the 
sleeping apartments of both sexes are common, 

“Jt is also a fact, that there is no allowed in- 
tercourse between the families and servants 
after the work of the day isover. The family, 
assembled for the evening, enjoy a conversation 
elevating and instructive. But the poor slaves 
are thrust out; no ties of sacred home thrown 
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found them; no moral instruction to compen- 
‘Sate for the toils of the day; no intercourse as 
of man with man; and should one of the young- 
er members of the family, led by curiosity, 
steal out into the filthy kitchen, the child is 
speedily called back, thinking itself happy if it 
escape an angry rebuke. Why isthis? The 
dread of moral contamination. Most excellent 
reason ; but it reveals a horrid picture. The 
slaves, cut off from all community of feeling 
with their masters, roam over the village streets, 
shocking the ear with their vulgar jestings, and 
voluptuous songs, or opening helt kitchens to 
the reception of the neighboring blacks, they 
pass the evening in gambling, dancing, drink- 
ing, and the most obscene conversation, kept 
up until the night is far spbent—then crown the 
scene with indiscriminate debauchery. Where 
do these things occur? In the kitchens of church 
members and elders.” 


Testimony of the Rev. J. D. Paxton. 

«‘ Some slaves have, indeed, a marriage cere 
mony performed. It is, however, usually done 
by one of their own color, and, of course, is 
not a legal transaction. And if done by a per- 
son legally authorized to perform marriages, 
still it would have no authority, because the 
law does not recognize marriage among the 
slaves, so as to clothe it with the rights andim- 
munities which it wears among citizens. The 
owner of either party might, the next day or 
hour, break up the connexion in any way he 
pleased. In fact, these connexions have no 
protection, and are so often broken up by sales 
and transfers and removals, that they are by the 
slaves often called ‘taking up together.’ The 
sense of marriage fidelity must be greatly 
weakened, if not wholly destroyed, by such a 


in which they are raised, are generally prone 
to vicious indulgence, and many of them are 
exceedingly Brotltrats : their master’s children 
often mingle with them, and not only witness 
their vicious practices, but also listen to their 
lascivious conversation, and thus from infancy 
they become familiar with almost every thing 
wicked and obscene. And this, in connexion 
with easy access, becomes a strong temptation 
to lewdness. Hence it often happens, that the 
master’s children practise the same vices which 
prevail among his slaves; and even the master 
himself is liable to be overwhelmed by the 
floods of temptation. And in some instances 
the father and his sons are involved in one com- 
mon ruin; nor do the daughters always escape 
this impetuous fountain of pollution. Were it 
necessary, I could refer you to several in- 
stances of slaves actually seducing the daugh- 
ters of their masters! Such seductions some- 
times happen even in the most respectable 
slave-holding families!” 


Testimony of S. A. Forral, Esq. 


‘“‘ Negresses, when young and likely, are often 
employed as wet nurses by the white people ; 
as also, by either the planter or his friends, to 
administer to their sensual desires. This fre- 
quently is a matter of speculation; for if the 
offspring, a mulatto, be a handsome female, 800 
or 1000 dollars may be obtained for her in the 
New Orleans market. It is an occurrence of 
no uncommon nature, to see a Christian father 
sell his own daughter, and the brother his own 
sister, by the same father.” 


It has been sometimes said that it was 
a mercy to the negroes to bring them to 


state of things. The effect is most disastrous./this country and make slaves of them, in 


*« But there is another circumstance which 
deserves our notice. What effect is likely to be 
produced on the morals of the whites, from 
having about them, and under their absolute 
authority, female slaves who are deprived of 
the strongest motives to purity, and exposed to 
peculiar temptations to opposite conduct! The 
condition of female slaves is such, that prom- 
ises and threatenings and management can 
hardly fail to conquer them. They are entirely 
dependent on their master. That the vice pre- 
vails to a most shameful extent, is proved from 
the rapid increase of mulattoes. Oh, how 
many have fallen before this temptation; so 
many, that it has almost ceased to be a shame 
to fall! Oh, how many parents may trace the 
impiety and licentiousness and shame of their 
‘Sham sons, to the temptations found in the 

emale slaves of their own or neighbors’ house- 
holds! Irregular habits are thus formed, which 
often last through life. And many a lovely 
and excellent woman, confiding in vows of af- 
fection and fidelity, trusting to her power over 
her devoted lover, has,. after uniting her fate 
with his, and giving him all that woman has to 
give, found, when too late, how incorrigible are 
those habits of roving desire, formed in youth, 
and kept alive by the temptations and facilities 
of the slave system.”’ 


Testimony of the Rev. John Rankin, 
The Rey. John Rankin has the following, 
among other statements, on this “ delicate sub- 
ject:” i 
“ Again, slaves, in consequence of the manner 


as much as they have been taken from 
idolatry and brought to this Christian 
land! But is this a Christian land to 
them, as a general thing? According 
to the above extracts there are “‘ two mil- 
lions or more,’ among the slaves, “‘ m 
the condition of heathen, and in some re- 
spects in a worse condition.” [Yes for 
many of the heathen are not slaves. ] 
‘‘ Not one twentieth part,” say the Synod 
of South Carolina and Georgia, “ attend 
public worship.” This is the opinion 
of a large body of ministers, formed 
‘from an extensive observation” in the 
midst of slavery! This is bringing them 
from Africa to make Christians of them! 
Rey. C. C. Jones pronounces the slaves 
to be ‘fa nation of HEATHEN in our very 
midst!’’ Another extract tells us that 
“there are at least one hundred thousand 
slaves, speaking the same language as 
ourselves, who never HEARD of the plan 
of salvation by a Redeemer !” And 
they are, it is added, ‘‘ as debasingly 1g- 
norant as any one on the COAST OF Ar 
rica!’? We brought them to this coun- 
try to make Christians of them, did we? 
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And still our southern brethren tell us,| Indians !’’ Negroes “ used up,” soul and 
they ‘‘ will bear comparison with heathen|body, to convert the Indians? O what 
of any country in the world!” ‘ Hea-|heathenism is such conduct! I have 
thenism,’’ says the Western Luminary,|been informed, the Missionary Society 
published in a slave state, ‘‘ is as real in|did not accept this legacy—though they 
the slave states as in the South Seajhave owned slaves, in several instances, 
Islands !”” And yet witness the zeal of |I do not know that they own any now. 
southern Christians to convert the hea-|I have understood that orders had been 
then of foreign nations, while they grind|given by the Board, to the missionaries, 


to the dust the ignorant heathen at 
home! Is not this base hypocrisy ? Of- 
ten does the blood and sweat of the poor 


to emancipate what remained. Here we 
see the sentiments and feelings of South- 
ern Christians, in connection with the 


ignorant polluted slaves go into the Mis-| moral condition of the slaves. 


stonary box! ! And not only so, but 
their bodies and souls are sometimes 


And this business, it would seem, is 
all a political thing, with which minis- 


sold for the benefit of the church, and/ters and Christians should not intermed- 
the support of missions. Look at this! jdle! This position is too ridiculous to 


AMERICANS SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE CHURCH, AND TO SUPPORT THE 
CAUSE OF MISSIONS. 


In the Charleston Courier of Feb. 
12th, 1835, is the following : 


FIELD NEGROES, by Thomas Gadsden. 

On Tuesday, the 17th instant, will be sold, 
at the North of the Exchange, at ten o’clock, 
a prime gang of ten NEGROES, accustomed to 
the culture of cotton and provisions, belonging 
to the InpEpeNDENT Cuurcn, in Christ's 
Church’ Parishi:A toMy Mi Pebs 6, 


Again—In the Emancipator of May 
6, 1834, is the following, copied from a 
Savannah paper. 


“ Bryan Superior Court. 
Between John J. Maxwell, and oth- 
ers, Executors of Ann Pray, com- 
plainants, and IN 
Mary Sleigh, and others, Devisees xQuiry. 
and Legatees, under the will of Ann 
, Pray, defendants. 

“ A Bill, having been filed for the distribution 
of the estate of the Testatrix, Ann Pray, and 
it appearing that among other legacies in her 
will, is the following, viz. a legacy of one fourth 
of certain negro slaves to the American Board 
of Commissioners for Domestic [Foreign it 
probably should have been] Missions, for the 
purpose of sending the gospel to the heathen, 
and particularly to the Indians ot this conti- 
nent. It is on motion of the solicitors of the 
complainants ordered, that all persons claimin 
the said legacy, do appear and answer the bill 
of the complainants, within four months from 
this day. And it is ordered, that this order be 
published in a public Gazette of the city of 
Savannah, and in one of the Gazettes of Phi- 
ladelphia, once a month for four months. 

‘‘ Extract from the minutes, Dec. 3d, 1832. 


merit any serious reply. What excel- 
lent judges of Christian morals those 
must be who take this ground! What 
conscientious Christians! ‘Theft and 
robbery of the worst kind, and grind- 
ing God’s image to the dust, all a polit- 
tical thing! Withholding from two mil- 
lions of American citizens the Bible and 
all other books, together with the means 
of grace, all a political thing ! O shame, 
where is thy blush! Putting a million of 
defenceless females into the hands of 
unprincipled tyrants, destroying the mar- 
riage relation, and breaking up the fam- 
ily state—all a political thing ! But this” 
is a very delicate question—‘‘ wholly re- 
frain!”? And for slave holding, which 
lays the foundation for all these horrid 
abominations, Northern ministers will 
apologize, and in defence of it, write 
Bible arguments! And even a bishop 
will bring in the Golden Rule to justify 
certain slave holders! ! Sooner may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
and my right hand drop from my body, 
than that I should ever be left to do such 
athing. No apology for slavery in any 
case can be made, without strengthening ~ 
the whole system. And how awful the 
reflection, that good men will undesign- 
edly give their influence to this bloody 
Moloch. I would a thousand times ra- 
ther apologize for horse stealers than 
men stealers. I would much sooner de- 
fend drunkenness under “‘ certain cir- 


Joun Smiru, c. s, 6. B. c.”| cumstances,” than slavery. 


Human beings, Church property—sold 


It may be said, that the moral condi- 


perhaps to pay Church debts! Negroes|tion of the slaves, in the preceding pages, 


are willed the ‘‘ Missionary Society,” tojis too highly colored. 


If so, it is by 


be converted into cash, to ‘send the|southern, men—aministers of the Gospel ; 
Gospel to the heathen, particularly the}many of whom were slave holders! But 
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what inducement should they have to 
make slavery worse than it is? It is ad- 
mitted, that a portion of the slaves have 
some religious instruction. There are 
70,000 slaves in the M. E. Church.|tion agent, and all his life a slave holder 
Suppose there are as many in our con-|till within three or four years. He has 
gregations, we should then have 140,000|had, therefore, a good opportunity to 
(generally without Bibles,) who havelunderstand this “ delicate subject” in 
some religious instruction. Suppose|all its bearings. 
there are as many connected with| In addition to the foregoing testimo- 
other churches and congregations in|nies touching the moral and mental con- 
proportion to their number. The whole|dition of the slaves, permit me to lay 
number, after the most liberal calcula-| before you a few extracts from ‘An Ad- 
tion, will be found to be less than 500,-! dress to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, 
000; which would leave four times that proposing a plan for the instruction and 


amount, or about 2,000,000, in total|emancipation of their slaves, by a Com- 
darkness and heathenism! The probabili-| mittee of the Synod of Kentucky.” 


ed to keep them in ignorance, as is the 
case generally in the slave States? Mr. 
Birney was formerly a resident of Mer- 
cer county, Ky.—some time a Coloniza- 







ty however is, that not more than 250,000, 
or about one in ten, enjoy the blessings 
} of religious instructions at all. The 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia 
say, ‘‘ not.more than one in fwenty attend 
divine service! And they certainly know 
better than we in the North. Now what 
a horrid picture is this?) Are we not 
much worse than the Roman Catholics? 
They only withhold the Bible from their 
people,—but we withhold all knowledge 
of letters from the slaves! And yet the 
phlegmatic Northern divine can look 
upon this awful state of things with in- 
difference ; or perhaps sneeringly talk 
about ‘‘ raw-head and bloody bones!” 
Mr. Birney, in his Letter to the 
Churches gives it as his opinion, that 
out of 200,000 colored people in Ken- 
tucky, which is one of the mildest slave 
States, there are not one in forty who 
are receiving elementary instruction in 
reading, from all private efforts and Sab- 
bath schools together—not one in eighty 
who can read the Bible understandingly 
and with ease—not one in two hundred 
who can write a hand sufficiently legible 
for the transaction of the plainest busi- 
ness—not one in 2000 who have a com- 
petent knowledge of arithmetic as far as 
the rule of three ; and he adds, ‘‘I know 
not one, either personally or from infor- 
mation, who can read, write and cypher.” 
He admits there may be such an in- 
stance; but if there is, he knows it not. 
And yet there are no laws to prevent the 
education of the slaves in Kentucky! 
And if such be the facts in this State, 
what must be the mental and moral 
condition of the slaves in those States 
where the whole civil authority is pledg- 







permit me to insert the whole. 












It was requested by the committee, 


that this address should be read by all 


the Presbyterian ministers in Kentucky, 
to their congregations respectively, on 
the Sabbath. I have made large ex- 
tracts from this valuable and very able 
document, and wish my limits would 
Most of 
those who will read this appeal have 
never seen that address. While you 
read these extracts, brethren, please bear 
in mind twothings. 1. That this docu- 
ment was put forth in a slave State, and 
addressed to slave holders. And, 2dly, 


That it is a description of slavery in its 
mildest form. 'The authors of this ad- 


dress, be it remembered, knew all about 
slavery. After an introduction, they 


proceed as follows: 


© We earnestly entreat you, brethren, to re- 
ceive our communication in the same spirit of 
kindness, in which it is made; and permit nei- 
ther prejudice nor interest to close your minds 
against the reception of truth, or steel your 
hearts against the convictions of conscience. 
Very soon it will be a matter of no moment 
whether we have had large or small possess- 
ions on the earth; but it will be of infinite im- 
portance whether or not we have conscien- 
tiously sought out the will of God and done it. 

«“ We all admit that the system of slavery, 
which exists among us, is not right. Why, 
then, do we assist in perpetuating it? Why 
do we make no serious efforts to terminate it? 
Is it nct because our perception of its sinful- 
ness is very feeble and indistinct, while our 
perception of the difficulties of instructing 
and emancipating our slaves is strong and 
clear? As long as we believe that slavery, a8 
it exists among us, is a light evil in the sight of 
God, so long will we feel inclined to pronounce 
every plan that can be devised for its termina- 
tion, inexpedient or impracticable. Before, 
then, we unfold our plan, we wish to examine 
the system, and try it by the principles which 


religion teaches. 
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WHAT SLAVERY I8. 


Slavery is not the same all the world over. 
The system as it exists among us, and is con- 
stituted by our laws, consists of three distinct 
parts—a deprivation of the right of property, 
a deprivation of personal liberty, and a depri- 
vation of personal security. In all its parts it 
is, manifestly, a violation of the laws of God, 
as revealed by the light of nature, as well as 
the light of revelation. 


DEPRIVES OF THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY. 


“Ist. 2 part of our system of slavery con- 
Sists in depriving human beings of the right 
to acquire and hold property. Does it need any 
proof to show that God has given to all human 
beings a right to the proceeds of their own la- 
bor? The heathen acknowledge it—every 
man feels it. The Bible is full of denuncia- 
tions against those who withhold from others 
the fruits of their exertions. ‘ Wo unto him 
that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by wrong ; that useth his 
neighbor’s service without wages, and giveth 
him not for his work.’ Does an act which is 
wrong, when done once and toward one indi- 
vidual, become right because it is practised 


their hearts and voices in social prayer and 
praise to Him who created them. God alone 
is Lord over the conscience. Yet our system, 
defrauding alike our Creator and our slaves, 
confers upon men this prerogative of Deity — 
Argument is unnecessary, to show the guilt 
and madness of such a system, And do we 
Bat participate in its criminality, if we uphold 
it! 


DEPRIVATION OF PERSONAL SEOURITY. 


“3d. The deprivation of personal security 
is the remaining constituent of our system of sla- 
very. The life of a bondman cannot be taken 
with impunity. But the law extends its pro- 


tection no further. Cruelty may be carried — 


to any extent, provided life be spared. Man- 
gling, imprisonment, starvation, every species 
of torture may be inflicted upon him, and he 
has no redress. But not content with thus 
laying the body of the slave defenceless at the 
foot of the master, our system proceeds still 
further, and strips him in a great measure of 
all protection against the inhumanity of any 
other white man who may choose to maltreat 
him. The laws prohibit the evidence of a 
slave against a white man from being received 


daily and hourly, and towards thousands ?—|in a court of justice. So that wantonness and 


Does the just and holy One frown the less up- 
on injustice, because it is systematically prac- 
tised, and is sanctioned by the laws of the 
land? No: we all recognize the principle, 
that the laws of the God of nature can never be 
replaced by any legislature under heaven.— 


cruelty may be exercised by any man with im- 
punity, upon these unfortunate people, provi- 
ded none witness it but those of their own 
color. In describing such a condition, we may 
well adopt the language of sacred writ: 
‘ Judgment is turned away backward, and jus- 


These laws will endure, when the statutes of|tice standeth afar off; for truth is fallen in the 


earth shall have crumbled with the parchments 
on which they are enrolled—and by these laws 
we know that we must be judged, in the da 
in which the destinies of our souls shall be de- 
termined. 


DEPRIVATION OF PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


“2d. The deprivation of personal liberty 
forms another part of our system of slavery.— 
Not only has the slave no right to his wife and 
children, he has no right even tohimself. His 
very body, his muscles, his bones, his flesh, 
are all the property of another. ‘The move- 
ments of his limbs are regulated by the will of 
a master. He may be sold, like a beast of the 
field—he may be transported, in chains, like a 
felon. Was the blood of our Revolution shed 
to establish a false principle, when it was 
poured out in defence of the assertion, that 
‘¢ all men are created equal; "’ that “ they are 
endowed by their Creator with certaiminalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness?” If it be a 
violation of the rights of nature to deprive 
men of their political freedom, the injustice is 
surely much more flagrant when we rob them 
of personal liberty. The condition of a sub- 
ject is enviable compared with the condition of 
a slave. 

“ Still further, the deprivation of personal lib- 


street, and equity cannotenter. And the Lord 
saw it, and it displeased him that there was 
no judgment.” | 

‘‘ Such is the essential character of our sla- 
very. Without any crime on the part of its 
unfortunate subjects, they are deprived for 
life, and their posterity after them, of the right 
to property, of the right to liberty, and of the 
right to personal security. These odious fea- 
tures are not the excrescences upon the sys- 
tem—they are the system itself—they are its 
essential constituent parts. And can any man 
believe that such a thing as this is not sinful 
—that it is not hated by God—and ought not 
to be abhorred and abolished by man? 


EFFECTS OF SLAVERY. 


‘¢ But there are certain effects, springing na- 
turally and necessarily out of such a system, 
which must also be considered in forming a 
proper estimate of its character. 


DEPRAVES AND DEGRADES ITS SUBJECTS. 


“1, Its most striking effect is, to deprave 
and degrade its subjects by removing from them 
the strongest natural check to human corrup- 
tion. Character, property, destination, power, 
and family respectability, are all withdrawn 
from the reach of the slave. No object is pre- 


erty is so complete that it destroys the right of|sented to excite and cultivate those higher 


conscience. Our system, as established by law, 
arms the master with power to prevent bis 
slave from worshipping God according to the 


feelings, whose exercises would repress his 
passions and regulate his appetites. Thus sla- 
very deranges and ruins the moral machinery 


dictates of his own conscience. The owner of|of man—it cuts the sinews of the soul—it ex- 


human beings among us may legally restrain 
them from assembling to 


tracts from human nature the salt that purifies 


hear the instructions|and preserves it, and leaves it a corrupting 


of divine truth, or even from ever uniting|mass of appetite and passion. 


{ 


- race as this scheme pre-supposes, can never co- 
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IGNORANCE OF THE SLAVES, 


2. It dooms thousands of human beings to 
hopeless ignorance. The impression is almost 
universal, that intellectual elevation unfits 
men for servitude, and renders it impossible to 
retain them in this condition. This impres- 
sion is unquestionably correct. The weakness 
and ignorance of their victims is the only safe 
foundation on which injustice and oppression 
ean rest. We may as soon expect to fetter the 
winds, seal up the clouds, or extinguish the 
fires of the volcano, as to prevent enlightened 
minds from recovering their natural condition 
of freedom. Hence, in some of our states, 
laws have been enacted, prohibiting, under se- 
vere penalties, the instruction of the blacks; 
and even where such laws do not exist, there 
are formidable numbers who oppose, with deep 


hostility, every effort to enlighten the mind of 


the negro. ‘l'hese men are determined that 
slavery shall be perpetuated ; and they know 
that their universal education must be followed 
by their universal emancipation. How horri- 
ble must be that system, which, in the opinion 
of even its strongest advocates, demands as 
the necessary condition of its existence, that 
knowledge should be shut out from the minds 
of those who live under it—that they should 


be reduced as-nearly as possible to the level of 
brutes or living machines—that the powers of 


their souls should be crushed! Let each one 
of us ask, can such a system be aided or even 
tolerated without deep criminality ? 


DEPRIVED OF THE GOSPEL. 


“3. It deprives its subjects, in a great mea- 
sure, of the privileges of the gospel. The privi- 
leges of the gospel, as enjoyed by the white 
population in this land, consist in free access 
to the scriptures, a regular gospel ministry, and 
domestic means of grace. Neither of these is, 
to any extent worth naming, enjoyed by slaves, 
as a moment’s consideration will satisfactorily 
show. The law, as it is here, does not prevent 
free access to the scriptures—but ignorance, the 
natural result of their condition, does. The 
Bible is before them, but it is to them a sealed 
book. ‘The light shineth in the darkness, 
but the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ 

* It has been proposed by some zealous and 
devoted friends of the colored race, to supply 
the deficiency of gospel ministrations among 
them, by the employment of suitable missiona- 
ries, who may labor exclusively among them. 
We need not here speculate on the probable re- 
sults of such a scheme if carried into effect, in 
a community where there is no intention to 
emancipate ; for before there is found among 
us benevolence enough to adopt and execute 
it, on a scale large enough to effect any highly 
valuable purpose, the community will be al- 
ready ripe for measures of emancipation. Such 
a spirit of kindness towards this unfortunate 


exist with a determinution to keep them in hope- 
less bondage. 
worship exclusively devoted to the colored 


.population. The galleries of our own churches, 


which are set apart to their use, would not hold 
the tenth part of their numbers—and even these 
few seats are, in general, thinly occupied. So 
that, as a body, it is evident that our slaves do 
net enjoy the public ordinances of religion. 


Domestic means 
among them.” 















Further, there are no houses of 





of grace are still more rare 


CRUELTY OF THE SYSTEM. 
“ , , 
4. This system licenses and produces great. 


cruelty. The law places the whip in the hands 
of the master, and its use, provided he avoid de- 


stroying life,is limited only by his own pleasure. 
There are, in our land, hundreds of thousands 
clothed with arbitrary powers over those, 
whom they are educated to regard as their 
property, as instruments of their will, as crea- 
tures beneath their sympathy, devoid of all the 
feelings which dignify humanity, and but one 
remove above cattle. Is it not certain that 
many of these hundreds of thousands will in- 
flict outrages on their despised dependants ?— 
There are now, in our whole land, two mill- 
ions of human beings, exposed, defenceless, to 
every insult and every injury short of maim- 
ing or death, which their fellow men may 
choose to inflict. They suffer all that can be 
inflicted by wanton caprice, by grasping ava- 
rice, by brutal lust, by malignant spite, and by 
insane anger. ‘Their happiness is the sport of 
every whim, and the prey of every passion, 
that may, occasionally, or habitually, infest 
the master’s bosom. 1f we could calculate the 
amount of wo endured by ill-treated slaves, it 
would overwhelm every compassionate heart, 
it would move even the obdurate to sympathy. 

Brutal stripes, and all the varied kinds of 
personal indignities, are not the only species of 
cruelty which slavery licenses. The law does 
not recognize the family relations of a slave, 
and extends to him no protection in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic endearments. The members 
of a slave family may be forcibly separated, so 
that they shall never more meet until the 
final judgment. And cupidity often induces 
the masters to practise what the law allows.— 
Brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
husbands and wives, are torn asunder, and per- 
mitted to see each other no more. ‘These acts 
are daily occurring in the midst of us. The 
shrieks and the agony often witnessed on such 
occasions, proclaim with a trumpet tongue the 
iniquity and cruelty of our system. The cry 
of these sufferers goes up to the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. There is not a neighbor- 
hood where these heart-rending scenes are not 
displayed. There is nota village or road that 
does not behold the sad procession of manacled 
outcasts, whose chains and mournful counte- 
nances tell that they are exiled by force from 
all that their hearts held dear. Our churches 
cannot be entirely pure, even from the grossest 
pollutions of slavery, until we are willing to 


pledge ourselves to the destruction of the whole 
system, 


LICENTIOUSNESS OF THE SLAVES. 


«5, It produces general licentiousness 
among the slaves. Marriage, as a civil ordi- 
nance, they cannot enjoy. Our Jaws do not 
recognize this relation as existing among them ; 
and, of course, do not enforce by any sanction, 
the observance of itsduties. Indeed, until slave- 
ry ‘waxeth old and tendeth to decay,’ there 
cannot be any legal recognition of the marriage 
rite, or the enforcement of the consequent du- 
ties. For all regulations on this subject would 
limit the master’s absolute right of property in 
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his slaves. In his disposal of them,.he would] ‘* Not a sparrow falls to the ground, we are 
no longer be at liberty to consult merely his|told, without the notice of God: how much 
own interest. He could no longer separate the} more doth he mark the abuse and oppression of 
wife and husband to suit the convenience orin-|a creature who bears his own peculiar image! 
terest of the purchaser, no matter how advan-|‘ The very hairs of our head are all numbered ;’ 
tageous might be the terms offered. And as|}much more are the groanings of the oppressed 
the wife and husband do not always belong to|and the sighings of the prisoner recorded by 
the same owner, and are not often wanted by} Him who says that his ‘ear is ever open to the 
the same purchaser, their duties to each other|cry of the poor and needy.’ The sore ery of 
would thus, if enforced by law, frequently con-| millions of the down-trodden has gone up to 
flict with the interests of the master. Hence, 
all the marriage that could ever be allowed to 
them would be a mere contract, voidable at the 
master’s pleasure. Their present quasi mar- 
riages are just such contracts, and are continu- 
ally thus voided. Many of them are united 
without even the sham and forceless ceremony 
which is sometimes used. This wretched sys- 
tein of concubinage inevitably produces revolt- 
ing licentiousness. Can this system be tolerat- 
ed without sin ? 





































swelling upward, and if there be righteousness 
on the throne of the universe, it must bri 
down vials of wrath upon the heads of all whe 
are engaged in this guilty work. 

‘« Brethren, we profess to be Christians; we 
reverence the holy revelation which God has 
given; we look to its precepts for guidance, 
and to its denunciations for warnings. We 
know that the principles of the divine dealings 
are the same in every age, and that what God 
said to those of old, when we are in similar cir- 
cumstances, he saith wnto us. Listen, then, to 
one of the many intimations he has given us of 
the way in which he will punish it. ‘ The peo- 
ple of the land have used oppression, and exer- 
cised robbery, and have vexed the poor and 
needy ; yea, they have oppressed the stranger 
wrongfully, and I sought for a man among them 
that should stand in the gap before me for ths 
land, that I should not destroy it; but I found 
none. Therefore have I poured out mine indig- 
nation upon them; I have consumed them with 
the fire of my wrath; their own way have I 
recompensed upon their heads, saith the Lord.’ 
Can we despise the instructions of the Almigh- 
ty? Shall we shut our eyes and close our ears 
against the admonitions of the great Judge of the 
earth? Shall we not arise, and ‘ stand in ths 
gap before him for the land, that he may not 
destroy it?” Though our ‘ nest may be built on 
high,’ and ‘our defence be the munitions of 
rocks,’ we cannot escape, if God rise up against 
From his cradle to his grave he is learning to do|us: He ean blast our prosperity; He ean drown 
what he sees others do. If a parent could find} us in blood; He can blot out our existence and 
no motive either in his philanthropy or his self|our name from under heaven. 
love, for restraining the intemperance of pas-| ‘* We have now exhibited, fairly, but briefly, 
sion toward his slave, it should always be a|the nature and effects of slavery. For the 
sufficient one that his child is present. But,|truth of our facts, we refer to your own observa- 
generally, it is not sufficient. The parent|tions; for the correctness of our reasoning, we 
storms, the child looks on, catches the linea-|appeal to your judgments and consciences. 
ments of wrath, puts on the same airs, in the} What, then, must we conclude? Is slavery a 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the|system which Christians should sanction, or 
worst of passions, and, thus nursed, educated,| even tolerate, if their efforts can avail to abolish 
and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be|it ?” 
stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his , ' ; 
manners and morals undepraved by such cir-|touching the Bible argument, I shall in- 
proriancess: euch: CHORE to the tgp rom sert in another place. 
af one who had marked its operation with a . 
philosopher’s eye, is the ahiractae which slave- After recommending a thorough course, 


ry forms—a character perfectly the reverse of of instruction, mental and moral, in con- 
that which the Gospel requires.”’ nection with kind treatment, the com- 
mittee propose a plan of gradual eman- 
THE VENGEANCE OF GOD. al) ie eft 
, cipation, somewhat similar to that con- 
“7, This system draws down upon us the} tned in’ then Legon tat aaneneae . 

vengeance of Heaven. ‘God is just, and*he|‘2Ne@ In the Methodist Miseipine im 
will render to every one according to his| 1801. But Kentucky will set every slave 


works.’ Oppression can never escape unpun-|in the State free within five years— 


ished, while He who hath emphatically declar-| «« / ” tht 
ed that He is the ‘Judge of the widow,’ and mark that. Perhaps within three 


‘the Father of the fatherless,’ is on the throne| /©4S- She IS NOW Inviting the discus- 
of the universe. sion of slavery in the newsp&pers. She 


DEMORALIZING TO THE WHITES. 


“6. This system demoralizes the whites as 
well as the blacks. Masters are, in a great de- 
gree, irresponsible for the exercise of their 
power; and they generally feel that their ob- 
ject in possessing and exercising their dominion 
is their own utility, and not the good of those 
over whom they rule. The hand of one of our 
ieee statesmen has strikingly portrayed the 

emoralizing effects of this system on the minds 
and manners of the ruling class. ‘There must 
doubtless,’ says Mr. Jefferson, ‘be an unhappy 
influence on the manners of our people, pro- 
duced by the existence of slavery among us. 
The whole commerce between master and slave 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions—the most unrelenting despotism on 
the one part, and degrading submission on the 
other. Ourchildren see this, and learn to imi- 
tate it; for man is an imitative animal. This 
quality is the germ of all education in him. 


A short extract from this address, 


Heaven from the midst of us; this ery is stil] | 


: 
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will come out on the “ plan” of imme- 
diateism, soon. 
The address closes as follows: 


CONCLUSION. 

‘‘ Brethren, there are three courses before 
you, one of which you must choose—either to 
emancipate immediately and without prepara- 
tion, or to pursue some such plan of gradual 
emancipation as we propose, or to continue to 
Jend your example and influence to perpetuate 
slavery. It is improbable that you will adopt 
the first course: if, then, you refuse to concur 
in the plan of gradual emancipation, and act 
upon it, however you may lull conscience, you 
are lending your aid to perpetuate a demoraliz 
ing and cruel system, which it would be an in- 
sult to God to imagine that he does not abhor— 
a system which exhibits power without respon- 
sibility, toil without recompense, life without 
liberty, law without justice, wrongs without re- 
dress, infamy without crime, punishment with- 
out guilt, and families without marriage—a 
system which will not only make victims of the 
present unhappy generation, inflicting upon them 
the degradation, the contempt, the lassitude and 
the anguish of hopeless oppression, but which 
even aims at transmitting this heritage of injury 
and wo to their children, and their children’s 
children, down to their latest posterity. Can 
any Christian contemplate, without trembling, 
his own agency in the perpetuation of such a 
system? And what will be the end of these 
scenes of misery and vice? Shall we wait until 
worldly politicians and legislators may rise up 
and bid them cease? We will wait in vain. 
Already have we heard the sentiment proclaim- 
ed from high places, and by the voice of author- 
ity, that a race of slaves is necessary to the 
existence of freedom. Is it from those who 
utter such sentiments that we expect deliver- 
ance to come? No. Reformation must com- 
mence where we are divinely taught that 
‘judgment must begin—at the house of God.’ 
This work must be done; and Christians must 
begin it, and begin it soon, or wrath will come 
upon us. The groans of millions do not rise for 
ever unheard before the throne of the Almighty. 
The hour of doom must soon arrive—the storm 
must soon gather—the bolt of destruction must 
soon be hurled—and the guilty must soon be 
dashed in pieces. The voice of past history, 
and the voice of inspiration, both warn us that 
the catastrophe must come, unless averted by 
repentance. And let us remember that we are 
each of us individually responsible. We are 
individually assisting to pile up this mountain of 
guilt. The sophistry and false reasoning by 
which we may delude our own souls, will not 
blind the eyes which ‘are asa flame of fire.’ 
A few years, at most, will place us where we 
would gladly give all the slaves of a universe, 
to buy off the punishment that oppression brings 
down upon the soul. It may be difficult to do 
our duty; but it will be far more difficult to 
stand in the judgment without having done it. 

‘** Brethren, we have done. The hour is 
coming, in which the slave and his master must 
stand together before the tribunal of God—a 
God who judges righteously. Are you prepar- 
ed to place yourselves before him who will de- 
cide upon your eternal destiny, and say that you 
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have done justice to those whom you now hold 
in bondage? Are you prepared to say, ‘As [ 
have done unto these, so let it be done unto me 
—as I have showed mercy, so let me receive 
mercy at the hands of my Judge » Anticipate, 
we beseech you, the feelings and decision of 
that great day which is fast hastening on—try 
yourselves now, as God will then try y 
‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
your God?’ Are you ‘ doing justly,’ while you 
retain your fellow-men in hopeless bondage ? 
Are you ‘loving mercy,’ while you are sup- 
porting a system that degrades and brutalizes 
beings whom God created in his own image ? 
These are solemn questions. Let reason answer 
them; and let conscience decide your future 
course. Joun Brown, Chairman. 
“Joun C. Youna, Secretary.” 


ou, 


How unlike are the foregoing senti- 
ments to the sentiments expressed at our 
last General Conference. Here we see 
Presbyterian ministers in a slave hold- 
ing State standing almost as erect as the 
abolitionists, while we see a General 
Conference of Methodist ministers bow- 
ing and crouching to slavery! Anda 
large majority of this General Confer- 
ence were from the free States! In no 
manner could they be prevailed upon to 
express any sentiment against slavery. 
And yet they must not be called pro- 
slavery. Ono: But when I refuse to 
express a sentiment against slavery, 
every where, | will give any person leave 
to post me as a pro-slavery man all over 
the world. That would be my appro- 
priate name. 

I verily believe there is a worse kind 
of anti-abolition in the North, than in 
the South. <A slave holder can, in most 
cases, feel the force of an argumeni— 
but many of our Northern opponents 
either cannot or will not. State facts 
about slavery to a slave holder, and he 
feels their force—state them to an anti- 
abolitionist in the North, and he will not 
believe. No matter how well they are 
authenticated, he will not believe them. 
And yet he is ready to believe any thing 
from slave holders. Brethren, what do 
you think of such a spirit? We ask 
our opponents to read—but no, they 
know all about the subject now. Abo- 
litionism is not right, it cannot be right, 
it shall not be right. 

I gave a copy of Gerrit Smith’s able 
and candid Letter to Mr. Smylie, to a 
Presiding Elder not many months ago; 
but he threw it on the floor with dis- 
dain! Another Presiding Elder at the 
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same time, a member of the same Con- 
ference, refused to take a copy. Several 
other brethren also refused, They are 
wiser, I presume, in their own eyes, 
than seven men who can render a reason. 
But is this prejudice right? Ought we 
not to be more candid and open to con- 
viction? I am happy, however, to say, 
that this is not the character of all our 
opponents. There are some “honora- 
ble exceptions.”’ Some brethren con- 
scientiously doubt the propriety of our 
course, who are nevertheless open to 
conviction, and are willing to read. 
And where brethren will inform them- 
selves, we have no fears about the result. 
If they do not like our measures, let 
them adopt better ones; but in the name 
of bleeding humanity let them not stand 
all the day idle. Let them turn a part 
of their weapons from opposing the 
friends of the slave, to opposing slavery. 


SLAVERY IN GEORGIA. 


The writer of the following letters 
is now and has been for many years a 
useful member of the New-England 
Conference. JI am intimately acquaint- 
ed with him, and the utmost confidence 
may be placed in his statements. He 
was about five years in aslave State, and 
states what he has seen. ‘These letters 
have been published in Zion’s Watch- 


man. 

«¢Watues, Mass. Feb. 14, 1836. 

_« Dear Br. Sunderland—l know somewhat 
of that heart-sickening system, Slavery, as it 
exists in the South, and especially up and down 
the Savannah river, Most of the time for five 
years, I wasin the midst of it—and often saw 
scenes of horror which would make my blood 
run cold in my veins. Frequently at the pite- 
ous groans of the slave, under the lash of his 
master, or the slave driver, or the constable, 
have I runaway, that the sound might die away 
upon my ears; often have I heard the slave 
cry to God for help under the lash. | 

«The whipping system, as practised at the 
South, is more cruel than death. The most 
moderate kind of whipping with which I was 
acquainted when there, was thirty-nine lashes 
on the bare back, ‘ well laid on’—and this cut 
up the back in a horrible manner. I do not 
mean that no one was ever whipped with less 
than thirty-nine lashes, but I mean for most 
offences worthy of the notice of the master or 
driver, or of the lash, thirty-nine was considered 
but a moderate flogging ; but how many, horri- 
ble torelate, have tied up their slaves and whip- 
ped them until out of breath—and when a little 
rested would commence again and whip, until 
‘they had beat them quite, or almost to death. 
For the small offence of taking a little wood, 
from a master’s yard, which cost twelve and a 


half cents in the city, I have known a negro to 

be stripped and receive a hundred lashes. I- 
have been on several plantations, and for a short 

time had negroes under my care on the planta- 

tions, and if they did not do their task in season, 

or if any one complained of being sick, that the 

master thought was a doubtful case, he would 

be condemned to the lash. 

‘*« Often have the owners wanted to have me 
whip their slaves, and always gave me full lib- 
erty to whip them—a task, however, I uever 
performed. A negro barber shaved me on Sab- 
bath morn; the next Sabbath he was a corpse, 
having been whipped and beat to death by his 
master. On one plantation where I labored, 
the master was known to be up and whipping 
his slaves before 2 o’clock, A. M., and the same 
man would blow his horn to have his slaves rise 
and go to work, and then himself go to bed 
again. When they run away, they are hunted 
down in the swamps, with dogs which are train- 
ed up for the purpose. Their clothing is of the 
poorest kind—of which they have two suits per 
year. Their shoes, which are made here at the 
North, (and shame to them who make them,) 
many of them at least, will come to pieces in 
four weeks. Their food, or feed, generally 
speaking, is of the poorest kind. One peck of 
corn foreach negro per week, is, I think, all 
that the laws of Georgia allow their slaves, or 
the amount of one peck in sweet potatoes or in 
rice—and you may depend many give them no 
more. And corn in the South is worth only 
from 30 to 50 cents per bushel. This is all that 
many received to my knowledge, with a little 
salt, however ; and this they are permitted to 
come to but once in a day,—and farther, they 
have to grind or pound their own corn,'and then 
have about one hour or one and a half to mix it 
with water, fling it on the coals that it may heat 
and smoke through, and by the time they can 
swallow it down the horn blows for every man 
to be at his post again. I am now speaking of 
those plantations where I am acquainted. Oc- 
casionally, however, some of the masters would 
send to market and buy a beef’s head for his 
slaves, especially if they had worked harder 
than usual. Some would sell their peck of corn 
for rum, and then they would have to live 
through the week by begging. But few know, 
here at the North, how much the, poor slaves 
suffer for the want of the necessaries of life. 
Some masters, however, do better by them—but 
as a general thing, on the plantations, they suf- 
fer extremely for the want of food, raiment and 
good treatment. Sundays, as a general thing, 
are holidays with the slaves. I know some of 
them are under the influence of the Gospel, but 
the greatest part are not. Within twenty or 
thirty miles from the city of Savannah, the 
slaves come swarming into the city on the Sab- 
bath, some with a bundle of wood upon their 
heads, others with a little wild game, others 
with their weekly allowance of corn, rice or 
potatoes, and thus they throng the markets and 
stores (for thus they doin Savannah) on this 
holy day, to get a little rum, tobacco, &e., to 
carry back on their plantations. 

‘** On the plantations generally, males and fe- 
males work in the field; many of them in warm 
weather with no other clothing on than a little 
piece of cloth girt about their waist. It is no 
new thing to see a little black infant, not more 
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than four or five weeks old, wallowing in the 
sand and dirt, and the mother at the same time 
digging with her hoe close by. The masters 
being so unfeeling to the cries of sick mothers, 
the mothers seem to be rather unfeeling to the 
cries of their infants, else they fear the lash, 
which they know will be applied if they do not 
The above description may 
not be the case with all Christian masters, but 
God knows, and the South know, that their 
treatment is a system of horrible cruelty and 
Their neglect of the old negroes 
who are worn out, and the separating of man 


perform their task. 


and wife, and children, are truly heart rending. 
‘¢ The visiter on the plantation knows but lit- 


tle of those scenes of horror, which are commit- 
I could write much 


ted at the whipping- post. 
more, but must close. Yours affectionately, 
“* Horace Moutron.” 


«* My heart sickens while I look back upon 


those scenes of horror which I experienced 


when at the South, where for the space of 
almost five years, | saw the poor slaves abused, 
In Georgia, you 


whipped, and half starved. 
know, the planters give each slave only one 
peck of their gourd-seed per week, with a small 
quantity of salt. 


night. They commence working early in the 
morning and work until about 11 o'clock, A.M. 


and then they prepare their homminy and salt, 


or baked or smoked dough, swallow it down, 
and go to their work again; and eat no more 
until their task is done—neither do they eat 
any more than one regular meal per day. 

*« Now think of your abundance, and then 
think of their scanty pittance. Think of your 
own houses, and then think of their huts with- 
out chimneys or boardsor floors. Think of your 
good beds, then of their straw and rugs. Think 
of your fine apparel, then of their half naked 
bodies. Think of the supplies granted to your 
children when they cry for bread, and then 
think of the poor black children, without milk, 


without meat, with but a scanty portion of 


smoked homminy or cake. And, finally, think 
of the care taken of you when sick, then think 
of them in their smoky cabins almost neglected. 


I can hardly feed iny child without thinking of 


those poor suffering black children, which en- 
dure such hardships. We have Bibles to read, 
they have none. We can train up our little 
ones for God—the blacks cannot. We can gov- 
ern our own children—they cannot. We can 
administer to ours when sick and dying—they 
frequently cannot. 

** The system of slavery, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, is a horrible system of misery in 
all its bearings. The laws do not protect the 
black woman from the gross insults of the white 
villain. They do not allow a black person to 
strike a white one in self-defence under any 
circumstances; neither do the laws of Georgia 
protect the poor innocent blacks from the guards 
and patrols, if found from home after eight 
o'clock, P. M. without a pass from their master. 
This you have from an eye-witness. 

** HorACE Moutron. 

‘Rast Granville, Mass. JVov. 17, 1836.” 


The following is an extract from a 


letter addressed to me, and dated Vir- 













This they must grind in a 
hand-mill after they have done their tasks at 


ginia, Dec. 8, 1836. The writer is a 
member of the M. FE. Church. He is 
now in New England. Iknew him both 
before and since he lived in Virginia. 
He is esteemed and beloved by those 
who know him. 

“Since I have come into Virginia, I have 
encountered four or five droves of human be- 
ings on their way to market in Mississippi, 
comprising ‘about as many hundreds. They 
were bought up by traders in Maryland and the 
northern parts of Virginia, and were driven on 
foot and in chains, to linger out a miserable 
existence, and find a premature grave among 
strangers. Many of them were torn away from 
their wives and children, and all were separa- 
ted, no doubt, from friends more or less imme- 
diately related and endeared. 

‘‘ While passing though Fauquier county, a 
drove of about thirty came along, every one 
chained. When they first came in sight, they 
presented so striking a resemblance to a picture 
I used to see on one of the anti-slavery works 
among you, that ] was immediately reminded of 
it—the tallest going before, and the shorter fol- 
lowing in regular succession.’’ 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


The following are extracts from letters 
directed to me, now in my possession, 
written by a Methodist preacher in one 
of the slave States, in 1835-6. I am 
well acquainted with the writer. He 
was formerly a member of one of the 
Conferences in New England. Full faith 
may be placed in his testimony. He 
states some facts respecting slavery, and 
gives us also his views of abolitionism. 

Look at the astounding fact, that one 
reason why Methodist preachers are so 
popular, is, they stick so close to slavery. 


Extract of a letter, dated March 13, 1835. 

‘¢ As to the horrors of slavery, they are many 
every way. First, the slave trade is the most 
horrible of all. Indeed, this comprises the 
whole in miniature. The slave dealer goes to 
Virginia or to Maryland, where negroes are nu- 
merous and not very profitable, and where they 
are cheap, and transports them to the South- 
west, and sells them for an advance of fifty per 
cent. Here wives and husbands, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, are separated !— 
a business no better than the African slave 
trade. If any of them are refractory and at all 
dangerous to the ‘ speculator,’ he is put inirons, 
and besides humbled by a severe scourging,— 
perhaps with a THOUSAND LASHES! till 
he is but a little above being dead! 

‘‘There are many vices, which are winked 
at by the good, and encouraged by the un- 
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siaves. 


in young healthy negro women. 


. godly, who hold slaves. I allude to breeding intelligent men, even in the South, believe to 
There is a great temptation to this.|be correct in the abstract. 
No property can be vested more profitably than|to make them practical. 
They will,|about, it seems. 


Now the thing is, 
This is what you are 
I believe your cause will ex- 


by breeding, double in every five or six years.|perience a ‘triumph’ in the North, and, ere 


Mulattoes are surer than pure negroes. Hence 
planters have no objections to any white man 
or boy having free intercourse with all the fe- 
males !—and it has been the case, that an over- 
seer has been encouraged to make the whole 
posse his harem; and has been paid for the 
issue! This causes a general corruption of 
morals.” 


Extract of a letter dated Vov. 25, 1835. 

“On the subject of slavery, you have my 
opinion, and in regard to abolition too. I fully 
believe in the doctrine you have espoused, and 
believe with you that it will ultimately triumph. 
Interest is the great lever which moves or re- 
tards every wheel, and the South is too much 
interested in the continuance of slavery, to hear 
any thing on the subject. The preachers of 
the Gospel are in the same condemnation, and 
Methodist preachers especially. The principal 
reason why the Methodists in these regions are 
more numerous and popular than other denomi- 
nations is, they stick so closely to slavery. 
They denounce both the abolitionists and the 
colonizationists. _ What then do they want? 
You can easily see. I think some of you would 
be inclined to answer Bishops Emory and Hed- 
ding’s Address. 
would do it. 


If I were in your shoes, | 
When I saw it, I expected it 
would be answered ; but have heard nothing.” 


Extract of a letter, dated March 5, 1836. 


long, in the South. But I fear I shall not live 
to see it.”’ 


& 


Extract of a letter, dated June 27, 1836. 

«* You can have no idea of the state of feel- 
ing that exists in the South on the abolition 
question. A Northern man must avow his sen- 
timents against the abolitionists, or he will be 
suspected ;—and even if he does, and yet is not 
violent like the Southerners,he will be suspected 
of hypocrisy. THE WHOLE SOUTH TREM- 
BLES! The preachers and people all, at the 
North, to use their own words, ‘are rotten at 
heart on the subject.’ That is, they are all ab- 
olitionists, though they do not like to say so. 
Let Congress be petitioned, till a law is passed 
making it a penal crime to buy or sell a man, 
woman or child in the United States; and then 
The different States may be 
left to take such a course with the negro popu- 
lation as they please. I will assure you, the 
slaves will be freed, as fast as it will be either 
good for them or safe for the country, if buying 
Those who now 
have them would soon be burdened with them, 
they breed so rapidly; and those who have 
none, would not have any. Let Congress do 
nothing more than to say it shall be a penal 
crime against the United States to buy or seit 
human beings within the limits of the United 
States, after a given date; and there will bea 


the work is done. 


and selling were a crime. 


‘*T have just received your letter of the 19th|tremendous movement in all the Southern 


of February. 
upon the old peg. 


I see by that, you still hold on| States. 
Steer well, and all will be|and perhaps a division of the States. 


There might be nullification, perhaps, 
But I 


well. The principles you have espoused, I be-| doubt whether all the noise in the South would 


lieve are such as all whoare candid, honest and' 


not terminate in smoke /” 


er 


PART IL—BIBLE ARGUMENT. 


As the Bible has been claimed to be 
a pro-slavery book, both in the North 
and South, it is proper to present in this 
Appeal, at least an outline of what is 
called the Bible Argument. A mere 
skeleton is all my limits will allow. The 
following extracts are from the unan- 
swerable argument of Tneopore D. 
Wetp, Esq. on the Old Testament ; 
from Rev. L. R. SunpeRLann’s Anti- 
Slavery Manual; and from the Address 
of the Committee of the Synod of Ken- 
tucky. ‘To these extracts, I shall ap- 
pend some remarks. 


“ The spirit of slavery never takes refuge in 
the Bible of its own accord. The horns of the 
altar are its last resort. It seizes them, if at all, 
ouly in desperation,—rushing from the terror of 
the avenger’s arm. Like other unclean spirits, 
it ‘ hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest its deeds should be reproved.’ Goaded to 
phrenzy in its conflicts with conscience and 
common sense, denied all quarter, and hunted 
from every covert, it breaks at last into the sa- 
cred enclosure, and courses up and down the 
Bible, ‘seeking rest, and finding none” THE 
LAW OF LOVE, streaming from every page, 
flashes around it an omnipresent anguish and 
despair. It shrinks from the hated light, and 
bowls under the consuming touch, as demons 
recoiled from the Son of God, and shrieked, 
‘Torment us not.’ At last it slinks away among 
the shadows of the Mosaic system, and thinks 
to burrow out of sight among its types and shad- 
ews. Vain hope! Its asylum is its sepulchre ; 
its city of refuge, the city of destruction. It 
rushes from light into the sun; from. heat, into 
devouring fire; and from the voice of God into 
the thickest of His thunders. 


* DEFINITION OF SLAVERY. 


«Tf we would know whether the Bible is the 
charter of slavery, we must first determine just 
what slavery is. The thing itself must be sep- 
arated from its appendages. A constituent ele- 
ment is one thing; a relation another; an ap- 
pendage another. Relations and appendages 
presuppose other things, of which there are re- 
lations and appendages. To regard them as the 
things to which they pertain, or as constituent 
paris of them, leads to endless fallacies. A great 
variety of conditions, relations, and tenures, 
indispensable to the social state, are confounded 
with slavery; and thus slave holding is deemed 
quite harmless, if not virtuous. We will specify 
some of the things which are often confounded 
with slavery. 

“1, Privation of the right of suffrage. Then 
minors are slaves. 

“<2. Ineligibility to office. Then females are 
slaves. 

“3, Taxation without representation. Then 
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three fourths of the people of Rhode {sland are 
slaves, and ali in the District of Columbia. 

‘4. Privation of one’s oathinlaw. Then 
the free colored people of Ohio are slaves, so 
are disbelievers in a future retribution, gen- 
erally. 

5. Privation of trial by jury. Then all in 
France and Germany are slaves. 

“6. Being required to support a particular 


religion. ‘Then the people of England are 
slaves, [To the preceding may be added all 


other disabilities, merely political. ] 

“7. Cruelty and oppression. Wives are often 
cruelly treated; hired domestics are often op- 
pressed; but these forms of oppression are not 
slavery. 

“8, Apprenticeship. The rights and duties of 
master and apprentice are correlative and recip- 
rocal. The claim of each upon the other re- 
sults from the obligation of each to the other. 
Apprenticeship is based on the principle of 
equivalent for value received. The rights of 
the apprentice are secured, and his interests are 
promoted equally with those of the master. 
{ndeed, while the law of apprenticeship is just 
to the master, it is benevolent to the apprentice. 
Its main design is rather to benefit the appren- 
tice than the master. It promotes the interests 
of the former, while it guards from injury those 
of the latter in securing it. It secures to the 
master a mere legal compensation, while it se- 
cures to the apprentice both a legal compensa- 
tion, and a virtual gratuity in addition, the ap- 
prentice being of the two decidedly the great- 
est gainer. 
right of the apprentice to a reward for his labor, 
but appoints the wages, and enforces the pay- 
ment. The master’s claim covers only the ser- 
vices of the apprentice. The apprentice’s claim 
covers equally the services of the master. The 
master cannot hold the apprentice as property, 
nor the apprentice the master; but each holds 
property in the services of the other, and BOTH 
EQUALLY. Is this slavery ? 

«9, Filialsubordination and parental claims. 
Both are nature’s dictates, and indispensable to 
the existence of the social state; their design 
the promotion of mutual welfare ; and the means, 
these natural affections created by the relation 
of parent and ehild, and blending themin one by 
irrepressible affinities; and thus, while excitin 
each to discharge those oflices incidental to the 
relation, they constitute a shield for mutual pro- 
tection. The parent’s legal claim to the ser- 
vices of his children, while minors, is a slight. 
boon for the care and toil of their rearing, say 
nothing of outlays for support and education. 
This provision for the good of the whele, is, 
with the greater part of mankind, indispensable 
to the preservation of the family state. The 


increases a common stock, in which he has @ 
share; while his most faithful services do but 
acknowledge a debt that money cannot cancel. 
“10. Bondage for erime,or government claims 
on criminals. Must innovence be punished be- 


The law not only recognizes the, 


child, in helping bis parents, helps himself,— 
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cause guilt suffers penalties? True, the crim-|merchandize. A slave is one held in this con- 
inal works for the government without pay ;|dition. He is a mere tool for another's use and 


and well he may. He owes the government. 
A century’s work would not pay its drafts on 
him. He isa public defaulter, and will die so. 
Because laws make men pay their debts, shall 
those be forced to pay who owe nothing? Be- 
sides, the law makes no criminal, property. 
It restrains his liberty ; it makes him pay some- 
thing, a mere penny in the pound, of his debt 
to the government; but it does not make hima 
chattel. Test it. To own property is to own 
its product. Are children born of convicts goy- 
ernment property? Besides, can property be 
guilty? Are chattels punished ? 

‘11. Restrictions upon freedom. Children are 
restrained by parents, wards by guardians, pu- 
pills by teachers, patients by physicians and 
nurses, corporations by charters, and legislators 
by constitutions. Embargoes, tariffs, quaran- 
tine, and all other laws, keep men. from doing 
as they please. Restraints are the web of civ- 
ilized society, warpand woof. Are they slave- 
ry? then civilized society isa mammoth slave ,— 
a government of Law, the climax of slavery,— 
and its executive a king among slave holders. 

“© 42. Involuntary or compulsory service. A 
juryman is empannelled against his will, and sit 
he must. A sheriff orders his posse; bystand- 
ers must turnin. Men are compelled to remove 
nuisances, pay fines and taxes, support their 
families, and ‘turn to the right as the law di- 
rects, however much against their wills. Are 
they therefore slaves? ‘To confound slavery 
with involuntary service is absurd. Slavery is 
a condition. ‘The slave’s feelings toward it are 
one thing; the condition itself, the object of 
these feelings, is another thing; his feelings 
cannot alter the nature of that condition. 
Whether he desire or detest it, the condition re- 
mains the same. The slave’s willingness to be 
a slave is no palliation of his master’s guilt in 
holding him. Suppose the slave verily thinks 
Hirasien chattel, and consents that others may 
so regard him,does that make him a chattel, or 
make those guiltless who hold him as such? | 
may,be sick of life, and I tell the assassin so 
that stabs me; is he any the less a murderer, 
because I consent to be made a corpse? Does 
my partnership in his guilt blot out his part of 
it? Ifthe slave were willing to be a slave, his 
voluntariness, so far from lessening the guilt of 
the ‘owner,’ aggravates it. If slavery has so 
palsied his mind, and he looks upon himself as 
a chattel, and consents to be one, actually to 
hold him as such, falls in with his delusion, and 
confirms the impious falsehood. These very 
feelings and convictions of the slave, (if such 
were possible) increase a hundred fold the guilt 
of the master in holding him as property, and 
call upon him in thunder, immediately to recog- 
nize him as a MAN, and thus break the sorcery 
that binds his soul, cheating it of its birthright, 
and the consciousness of its worth and destiny. 

““ Many of the foregoing conditions and rela- 
tions are appendages of slavery, and some of 
them inseparable from it. But no one, nor all 
of them together, constitute its intrinsic, un- 
changing element. 

‘‘ We proceed to state affirmatively, that,— 
“ ENSLAVING MEN IS REDUCING THEM TO AR- 
LES OF PROPERTY, making free agents chat- 


benefit. In law, ‘he owns nothing, and can 
acquire nothing. His right to himself is abro- 
gated. He is another's property. If he say 
my hands, my feet, my body, my mind, myself, 
they are figures of speech. To use himself for 
his own good isacrime. ‘J'o keep what he 
earns is stealing. To take his body into his 
own keeping is insurrection. In a word, the 
profit of his master is the Enp of his being, and 
he a mere means to that end, a mere means to an 
end into which his interests do not enter, of 
which they constitute no portion. Man sunk 
toa thing! the intrinsic element, the principle 
of slavery; mEeN sold, bartered, leased, mort- 
gaged, bequeathed, invoiced, shipped in car- 
goes, stored as goods, taken on executions, and 
knocked off at public outery! Their rights an- 
other’s conveniences, their interests, wares on 
sale, their happiness a household utensil; their 
personal, inalienable ownership, a serviceable 
article, or plaything, as best suits the humor of 
the hour; their deathless nature,—conscience, 
social affections, sympathies, hopes,—marketa- 
ble commodities! We repeat it, the reduction 
of persons to things ; not. robbing a man of priy- 
ileges, but of himself; not loading with bur- 
dens, but making him a beast of burden; not 
restraining liberty, but subverting it; not cur- 
tailing rights, but abolishing them ; not inflict- 
ing personal cruelty, but annihilating personal- 
ity ; not exacting involuntary labor, but sinking 
him into an implement of labor; not abridging 
his human comforts, but abrogating his human 
nature ; not depriving an animal of immunities, 
but despoiling a rational being of attributes, un- 
creating a MAN to make room for a thing / 

“ That this is American slavery, is shown by 
the laws of slave States. Judge Stroud, in his 
‘Sketch of the Laws relating to Slavery,’ says, 
‘The cardinal principle of slavery,—that the 
slave is not to be ranked among sentient beings, 
but among things; is an article of property, a 
chattel personal,—obtains as undoubted law in 
all of these States,’ (the slave States.) The 
law of South Carolina thus lays down the 
principle: ‘ Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, 
reputed, and adjudged in law to be chattels per- 
sonal in the hands of their owners and posses- 
sors, and their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, to ALL INTENTS, CONSTRUCTIONS, AND 
PURPOSES WHATSOEVER. [Brevard’s Digest, 
229.] In Louisiana, ‘a slave is one who is in 
the power of a master to whom he belongs ; 
the master may sell him, dispose of his person, 
his industry, and his labor ;. he can do nothing, 
possess nothing, nor acquire any thing, but 
what must belong to his master.’ [Civil Code 
of Louisiana, Art. 35.] 

‘‘This is American slavery. The eternal 
distinction between a person and a thing, tram- 
pled under foot,—the crowning distinction of 
all others,—their centre and circumference,— 
the source, the test, and the measure of their 
value,—the rational, immortal principle, em- 
balmed by God in everlasting remembrance, 
consecrated to universal homage in a baptism of 
glory and honor, by the gift of His Son, His 
Spirit, His Word, His presence, providence, and 
power; His protecting shield, upholding staff, 
and sheltering wing ; His opening heavens, and 


» converting persons into things, sinking|angels ministering, and chariots of fire, and 
ligence, accountability, immortality, into'songs of morning stars, and a great voice in 
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heaven, proclaiming eternal sanctions, and eon- 
firming the word with signs following, 

“‘ Having stated the principle of American 
slavery, we ask, 

“ Dons THE BIBLE SANCTION SUCH A 
PRINCIPLE? To the law and the testimony. 
Just after the Israelites were emancipated from 
their bondage in Egypt, while they stood before 
Sinai to receive the law, as the trumpet waxed 
louder, and the mount quaked and blazed, God 
spake the ten commandments from the midst of 
elouds and thunderings. Jwo of those com- 
mandments deal death to slavery. Look at the 
eighth,—* Zhou shalt not steal,’ or, thou shalt 
not take from another what belongs to him. Ali 
man’s powers of body and mind are God’s gilt 
to him. That they are his own, and that he has 
a right to them, is proved from the fact that God 
has given them to him alone, that each of them 
is a partof himself, and all of them together 
constitute himself. All else that belongs to 
man is acquired by the wse of these powers. 
The interest belongs to him, because the prin- 
cipal does; the product is his, because he is the 
producer. Ownership of any thing is owner- 
ship of its wse. The right to use according to 
will, is itself ownership. The eighth com- 
mandment presupposes and assumes the right 
of every man to his powers, and their product. 


Slavery robs of both. A man’s right to himself 


is the only right absolutely original and intrin- 
sic: his right to whatever else that belongs to 
him is merely relative to his right to himself,— 
is derived from it, and held only by virtue of it. 
SELF-RIGHT is the foundation right,—the 
post in the middle, to which all other rights are 
fastened. Slave holders, the world over, when 
talking about their rRtGuHT to their slaves, al- 
ways assume their own right to themselves. 
What slave holder ever undertook to prove his 
own right to himself? He knows it to bea 
self-evident proposition, that a man belongs to 
himself,—that the right is intrinsic and absolute. 
The slave holder, in making out his own title to 
himself, makes out the title of every human 
being to himself. As the fact of being a man 
is itself the title, the whole human family have 
one common title deed. If one man’s title is 
valid, all are valid. If one is worthless, all are. 
To deny the validity of the slave’s title is to 
deny the validity of his own; and yet, in the 
act of making him a slave, the slave holder as- 
serts the validity of his own title, while he 
seizes him as his property who has the same 
title. Further, in making him a slave, he does 
not merely unhumanize one individual, but 
UNIVERSAL MAN. He destroys the founda- 
tions. He annihilates all rights. He attacks 
not only the human race, but universal being, 
and rushes upon JEHovAH. For rights are 
rights: God’s are no more; man’s are no less. 
“The eighth commandment forbids the tak- 
ing of any part of that which belongs to an- 
other. Slavery takes the whole. Does the same 
Bible which forbids the taking of any thing be- 
longing to him, sanction the taking of every 
thing? Is it such a medley of absurdities as to 
thunder wrath against him who robs his neigh- 
bor of a cent, while it bids God speed to him 
who robs his neighbor of himself? Slavery is 
the highest possible violation of the eighth com- 
mandment. To take from a man his earnings, 
is theft. But to take the earner, is compound, 


superlative, perpetual theft. It is to bea thief 
by profession. It is a trade, a life of robbery, 
that vaults through all the gradations of the 
climax at a leap—the dread, terrific, giant rob- 
bery, that towers among other robberies, a sol- 
itary horror, monarch of the realm. The eighth 
commandment forbids the taking away, and the 
tenth adds, ‘ Thou shalt not cover any thing 
that is thy neighbor's ;’ thus guarding every 
man’s right to himself and his property, by 
making not only the actual taking away a sin, 
but even that state of mind which would tempt 
to it. Who ever made human beings slaves, or 
held them as slayes without coveting them ? 
Why do they take from them their time, their 
labor, their liberty, their right of self-preserva- 
tion and improvement, their right to acquire 
property, to worship according to conscience, 
to search the Scriptures, to live with their fam- 
ilies, and their right to their own bodies? Wh 
do they take them, if they do not desire them? 
They cover them for purposes of gain, con- 
venience, lust of dominion, of sensual gratifi- 
cation, of pride and ostentation. They break 
the tenth commandment, and pluck down up- 
on their heads the plagues that are written 
in the book. Ten commandments constitute 
the brief compend of human duty. Two of 
these brand slavery as sin. 


‘The giving of the law at Sinai, immediately 
preceded the promulgation of that body of laws 
and institutions, called the ‘ Mosaic system.’ 
Over the gateway of that system, fearful words 
were written by the finger of God— Hx truat 
STEALETH A MAN AND SELLETH HIM, OR IF 
HE BE FOUND IN HIS HAND, HE SHALL SURE- 
LY BE PUT TO DEATH. See Exodus, xxi. 16. 

‘‘The oppression of the Israelites in Egypt 
and the wonders wrought for their deliverance, 
proclaim the reason for such a law at sucha 
time—when the body politic became a theocra- 
cy, and reverently waited for the will of God. 
They had just been emancipated. The trage- 
dies of their house of bondage were the reali- 
ties of yesterday, and peopled their memories 
with thronging horrors, They had just wit- 
nessed God's testimony against oppression in 
the plagues of Kgypt—the burning blains on 
man and beast—the dust quickened into loath- 
some life, and cleaving in swarms to every liv- 
ing thing—the streets, the palaces, the temples, 
and every house heaped up with the carcasses 
of things abhorred—even the kneading troughs 
and ovens, the secret chambers and the couches, 
reeking and dissolving with the putrid death— 
the pestilence walking in darkness at noonday. 
the devouring locusts and hail mingled with 
fire, the first-born death-struck, and the waters 
blood, and, last of all, that dread high hand, 
and stretched out arm, that whelmed the mon- 
arch and his hosts, and strewed their corpses in 
the sea. All this their eyes had looked upon, 
—earth’s proudest cify, wasted and thunder- 
scarred, lying in desolation, and the doom of 
oppressors traced on her ruins in the hand- 
writing of God, glaring in letters of fire min- 
gled with blood, a blackened monument of wrath 
to the uttermost against the stealers of men. 

«No wonder that God, in a code of laws 
prepared for such a people at such a time, 
should light up on its threshold a blazing bea- 
con to flash terror on slave holders. ‘ He that 
stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be found 
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in his hand, he shall be surely put to death.’ Ex.\over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 


xxii. 16. God’s cherubim and flaming sword 
guarding the entrance to the Mosaic system ! 

“ The crime, as stated in the passage, is three- 
fold—man stealing, selling and holding. All 
are put on a level, and whelmed under one 
penalty—DEATH. This somebody deprived 
of the ownership of man, is the man himself, 
robbed of personal ownership. Contrast this 
penalty for man-stealing with that for property- 
stealing. Exod. xxii. If a man stole an ox and 
killed or sold it, he was to restore five oxen; if 
he had neither sold. nor killed it, the penalty 
was two oxen. The selling or the killing being 
virtually a deliberate repetition of the crime, 
the penalty was more than doubled. 

‘“‘ But in the case of stealing a man, the first 
act drew down the utmost power of punish- 
ment; however often repeated, or however ag- 
gravated the crime, human penalty could do no 
more. The fact that the penalty for man- 
stealing was death, and the penalty for proper- 
ty-stealing, the mere restoration of double, shows 
that the two cases were adjudicated on totally 
different principles. ‘The man stolen might be 
past labor, and his support a burden, yet death 
was the penalty, though not a cent’s worth of 
property value was taken. The penalty for 
stealing property was a mere property-penalty. 
However large the amount stolen, the payment 
of double wiped out the score. It might have a 
greater money value than a thousand men, yet 
death was never the penalty, nor maiming, nor 
branding, nor even stripes. Whatever the kind, 
or the amount stolen, the unvarying penalty 
was double of the same kind. 

-“ Further, when property was stolen, the 
whole of the legal penalty was a compensation 
to the person injured. But when aman was 
stolen, no. property compensation was offered. 
To tender money as an equivalent, would have 
been to repeat the outrage with the intolerable 
aggravations of supreme insult and impiety. 
Compute the value of a MAN in money! ‘Throw 
dust into the scale against immortality! The 
law recoiled from such outrage and blasphemy. 
To have permitted the man-thief to expiate his 
crime by restoring double, would have been 
making the repetition of crime its atonement. 
But the infliction of death for man-stealing ex- 
acted from the guilty wretch the utmost possi- 
bility of reparation. It wrung from him, as he 
gave up the ghost, a testimony in blood, and 
death-groans, to the infinite dignity and worth 

_of man,—a proclamation to the universe, voiced 

in mortal agony, that MAN IS INVIOLABLE,—a 
confession shrieked in phrenzy at the grave’s 
mouth—‘ I die accursed, and God is just.’ 

“The incessant pains-taking throughout the 
Old Testament, in the separation of human be- 
ings from brutes and things, shows God’s re- 

ard for the sacredness of his own distinction. 

“ «Jn the beginning’ the Lord uttered it in 
heaven, and proclaimed it to the universe as it 
rose into being. He arrayed creation at the in- 
stant of its birth, to do it reverent homage. It 
paused in adoration while He ushered forth its 
crowning work. Why that dread pause, and 
that creating arm held back in mid career, and 
that high conference in the Godhead? ‘¢ Let 
us make man in OUR IMAGE, after OUR LIKE- 
Ness, and let him have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl] of the air, and 


every living thing that moveth upon the earth.’ 

“ Then while every living thing, with land, 
and sea,and firmament, and marshalled worlds, 
waited to catch and swell the shout of morning 
stars—THEN ‘ GoD CREATED MAN IN HIS OWN 
IMAGE. In THE IMAGE OF GOD CREATED HE 
HIM.’ 
AGE OF GOD CREATED HE HIM. Weill 
might the sons of God cry all together, ‘ Amen, 
alleluia ’"—‘ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to re- 
ceive blessing and honor ’— For thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honor. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands ; thou hast put all things under 
his feet. O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is 
thy name in all the earth.’ Psalm viii. 5, 6, 9. 
What an enumeration of particulars, each sep- 
arating infinitely men from brutes and things ! 

‘¢1.¢ Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels.’ Slavery drags him down among 
brutes. 

“2. ‘And hast crowned him with glory and 


honor.’ Slavery tears off his crown, and puts 
on a yoke. 
“3, ©Thou madest him to have dominion 


oveR the works of thy hands.’ Slavery breaks 
his sceptre, and casts him down among those 
works—yea, beneath them. 

“© 4. ¢ Thou hast put all things under his feet.’ 
Slavery puts nim under the feet of an owner, 
with beasts and creeping things. Who, butan 
impious scorner, dare thus strive with his 
Maker, and mutilate nis rmace, and blaspheme 
the Holy One, who saith to those that grind his 
poor, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, ye did it unto me.’ 


I 


IMPORT OF THE WORD ‘BUY,’ AND THE 
PHRASE ** BOUGHT WITH MONEY.” 


“From the direction to the Israelites to 
‘buy’ their servants, and from the phrase 
‘bought with money,’ applied to Abraham’s 
servants, it is argued that they were articles of 
property. The sole ground for this belief is 
the terms ‘buy’ and ‘bought with money,’ 
and such an import to these terms when ap- 
plied to servants is assumed, not only in the 
absence of all proof, but in the face of evidence 
to the contrary. 

‘ Bible saints bought their wives. Boaz 
bought Ruth. ‘So Ruth the Moabitess, the 
wife of Mahlon, have I purchased to be my 
wife.’ Ruthiv. 10. Hosea bought his wife. 
‘So I bought her to me for fifteen pieces of sil- 
ver, and tor an homer of barley, and an half 
homer of barley.’ Hosea iii. 2. Jacob bought 
his wives Rachel and Leah, and not having 
money, paid for them in labor—seven years a 
piece. Gen. xxix. 15—29. Moses probably 
bought his wife in the same way, and paid for 
her by his labor, as the servant of her father. 
Exod. ii. 21. Shechem, when negotiating with 
Jacob and his sons for Dinah, says, ‘ What ye 
shall say unto me,.I will give. Ask me never 
so much dowry and gift, and 1 will give ac- 
cording as ye shall say unto me.’ Gen. xxxiy. 
11, 12. ! 

“The highest price of wives (virgins) and 
servants was the same. Compare Deut. xxii. 
28, 29, and Exod. xxii. 17, with Lev. xxvii. 2— 
3. The medium price of wives and servants 


This solves the problem, IN THE IM- 
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was the same. Compare Hosea iii. 2, with 
Exod, xxi. 2. Hosea appears to have paid one- 
half in money and the otherin grain. Further, 
the Israelitish female bought-servants were 
wives, their husbands and their masters being 
the same persons. Exod. xxi. 8, and Judges 
xix.3, 27. If buying servants among the Jews 
shows that they were property, then buying 
wives shows that they were property. The 
words in the original used to describe the one, 
describe the other. Why not contend that the 
wives of the ancient fathers of the faithful were 
their chattels, and used as ready change at a 
pinch? And thence deduce the rights of mod- 
ern husbands. How far gone is the Church 
from primitive purity! How slow to emulate 
illustrious examples! Alas! patriarchs and 
prophets are followed afar off! When will 
pious husbands live up to their Bible privi- 
leges, and become partakers with Old 'Testa- 
ment worthies in the blessedness of a husband's 
rightful immunities! Surely professors of re- 
ligion now, are bound to buy and hold their 
wives as property! Refusing so to do, is to 
question the morality of those ‘ good old’ wife- 
trading ‘ patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob,’ with the prophets, and a host of whom the 
world was not worthy. 

‘‘ Even at this day the word buy is used to 
describe the procuring of servants, where sla- 
very is abolished. In the British West Indies, 
where slaves became apprentices in 1834, they 
fare still ‘bought.’ This is now the current 
word in West India newspapers. So a few 
years since in New York, Connecticut, Penn- 

sylvania, and even now in New Jersey servants 
are “bought” as really as in Virginia. And 
the different senses in which the same word is 
used in the two states, puts no man in a quan- 
dary, whose common sense amounts to a modi- 
cum. 

‘< So under the system of legal tndenture in 
Illinois, servants now are ‘ bought.’ A short 
time since, hundreds of foreigners who came 
to this country were ‘bought’ annually. By 
voluntary contract they engaged to work for 
their purchasers a given time to pay for their 
passage. This class of persons called ‘ redemp- 
tioners,’ consisted at one time of thousands. 
Multitudes are bought out of slavery by them- 

selves or others, and remove into free states. 
Under the same roof with the writer is a ‘ ser- 
vant bought with money.’ A few weeks since, 
she was a slave. As soon as ‘bought,’ she 
was a slave nolonger. Alas! for our leading 
politicians if ‘buying’ men makes them 
‘chattels.’ The Whigs say that Benton and 
Rives were ‘bought’ by the administration 
with the surplus revenue ; and the other party, 
that Clay and Webster were ‘bought’ by the 
Bank. The histories of the revolution tell us 
that Benedict Arnold was ‘bought’ by British 
gold. Did that make him an article of proper- 
ty? When a northern clergyman marries a 
_ rich southern widow, country gossip hits off the 
indecency with this current phrase, ‘ The cot- 
ton bags bought him.’ When Robert Walpole 
said, ‘Every man has his price, and whoever 
will pay it can buy him,’ and when John Ran- 
‘dolph said, while the Missouri question was 
pending, ‘The northern delegation is in the 
market ; give me money enough, and | can buy 
them,’ they both meant just what they said. 


When the temperance publications tell us that 
candidates for office buy men with whiskey ; 
and the oracles of street tattle, that the court, 
district attorney, and jury, in the late trial of 
Robinson were bought, we have no floating vi- 


sions of chattels personal,’ man auctions, or 
coiiles. 


‘‘ Obtaining permanently the services of per- 
sons, or even a portion of them, is.called ‘buy- 
ing’ those persons. The objector, at the out- 
set, assumes that servants were bought of third 
persons ; and thence infers that they were arti- 
cles of property. This is sheer assumption. 
Not a single instance is recorded, of a servant 
being sold by any one but himself; not a case, 
either under the patriarchal, or the Mosaic sys- 
tems, in which a master sold his servant. That 
the servants who were ‘bought’ sold them- 
selves, is a fair inference from various passages 
of Scripture. 


“ Again, if servants were bought of third per- 
sons, where are instances? In the purchase of 
wives, though spoken of rarely, it is generally 
stated that they were bought of third persons. 
Is it not a fair inference, if servants were bought 
of third persons, that there would sometimes 
have been such an intimation?” 

I regret that my limits will not permit 
me to incorporate more of Mr. Weld’s 
able argument, which makes an octavo 
pamphlet of about eighty pages, confin- 
ed entirely to the Old Testament view 
of slavery. It ought to be in the hands 
of every clergyman. Any clergyman who 
will apply for it to R. G. Williams, 143 
Nassau Street, New York, can have it 
gratis. Postage under 100 miles, 8 cts, 
over 100 miles, 14 cts. Should it ac- 
commodate any of our brethren better, 
application may be made, I presume, 
through Rev. L. R. Sunderland, 96 Nas- 
sau Street. In either case, the postage, if 
the order be sent by mail, should be paid. 

I have only given a specimen of Mr. 
Weld’s manner of treating the subject. 
Among other things, he makes it clearly 
to appear, that all servitude among the 
Jews was voluntary, and fully compen- 
sated; and that ‘bought servants,” as 
some were termed, were a more privi- 
leged class, than ‘‘ hired servants.” 

The following contrast of Jewish ser- 
vitude with American slavery, is from 
the Anti-Slavery Manual, by Rev. L. R. 
Sunderland, as also ‘ Bible Arguments 
Answered,” and ‘‘ Scripture Arguments 
against Slavery.” ‘These it will be seen 
are mere outlines, left for the reader to 
fill up. 

JEWISH SERVITUDE UNLIKE AMERICAN) -SLA- 
VERY. 
Peculiarities of the Jewish Economy. 

«1, A Hebrew was permitted to kill aman 
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who had murdered his friend, (Num. xxxv. 
19;) and he might do this without the process 
of trial. And upon the same ground, the 
Jews were permitted to commence and carry 
“on exterminating wars, against the idolatrous 
nations around them, Hence, we suppose, 
that it is as really wrong for any man in this 


age of the world, to take away the liberty of 


his innocent neighbor, or to withhold it from 
him in any way, without an express permission 
from God, as it would be for one to kill the 
murderer of his friend now, without the forms 
of law. 


No hereditary slavery among the Jews. 
f «2. Two thirds of the servants in Israel 
were free at the end of six years; and the fifti- 
eth year all were set free. There was no such 
thing as hereditary servitude among the Jews. 
Lev. xxv. 10; Deut. xv. 12. 

‘** But American slavery is perpetual, to the 
very last moment of the slave’s earthly exist- 
ence, and by law it is entailed upon all of his 
descendants, to the latest posterity. 


Jewish servitude was voluntary. 

“3. Jewish servitude was voluntary, ex- 
cept in those cases where it was the penalty 
annexed to crime. They sold themselves, 1. 
e. their service, for an equivalent, so they 
were not slaves ; as an equivalent—to a state 
of slavery—is impossible. Lev. xxv. 47; 
Neh. v. 8; Deut. xxviii. 68; [Expose your- 
selves for sale,] 1 Kings xxi. 20, 25; 2 Kings 
xvii. 17; Isa.]. 1; Rom. vii. 14; Jer. xxxiv. 
14, margin, sold himself. 

‘‘ But American slavery is involuntary. No 
one who is now a slave in this land, was ever 
consulted, before his liberty was taken away. 
whether he would be a slave or not, and if he 
had been. he could not have given his master 
a just and proper title to his body as his prop- 
erty. 


Jewish servants could contend with their 

masters. 

“4, Under the Mosaic economy, servants 
might contend with their masters about their 
rights ; and to despise the cause of which was 
considered a heinous crime. Job. xxxi. 13. 

** But here in this land of Christians, slaves 
can make no contract of any kind, they can 
have no legal right to any property; all they 
have and are, belong to their masters. 


Jewish servants made free when cruelly treated. 

«5. The laws of Moses granted freedom to 
a servant who had been cruelly treated. Exo- 
dus xxi. 26, 27. 

* But our Christian laws allow the master 
to punish his slave as much as he desires, and 
afford the slave no redress; nay, if the slave 
makes any resistance, the law expressly justi- 
fies the master in putting him to death. In 
Kentucky, ‘any negro, mulatto, or Indzan, 
bond or free,’ wbo ‘shall at any time’ even 
‘ lift his hand in opposition to any white per- 
son, shall receive THIRTY LASHES on his or her 
bare back, WELL Latp ON, by order of the jus- 
tice.’ 


Servitude among the Jews did not jeopardize 


the lives of servants. 
“6. The master who killed a servant with 














Num. xxxv. 30. So that their lives were as 
safe and as valuable in the eye of the law, as 
their master’s. 


“In these United States, many a slave has . 


been killed by the treatment he has received 
from the hand of his master, overseer or dri- 
ver; and no instance has been known of a 


white man’s being put to death for such mur- 
der. 


Domestic relations. 

“7, Servants were carefully protected among 
the Jews, in their domestic relations; so that 
parents and their children must not be separa- 
ted. And in case the mother did not get her 
freedom as soon as her husband, the children 
remained with her; and her master was bound 
to receive him to service again, in case he 
chose to live with his wife and children. Ex. 
xxl. 7,11. They were entitled to an adequate 
subsistence, Deut. xxv.4; 1 Tim. v. 18; 1 
Cor. ix. 9, and treated with humanity. Lev. 
xxv. 39, 53. 

‘“‘ But here, slaves are entirely unprotected 
in their social and domestic relations ; hus- 
bands and wives, parents and their children 
may be, and they are separated and parted for- 
ever, at the irresponsible will of the mas- 
ter. 

‘‘ It is true that a law in one of the States 
provides, that ‘ Every owner shall be held to 
give his slaves one barrel of Indian Corn, or 
the equivalent thereof in rice, beans or other 
grain, and a pint of salt ; and to deliver the 
same in kind every month, under the penalty 
of a fine of ten dollars for every offence.’— 
But this law may be as it is, easily evaded, on 
the ground that the slave cannot bea party in 
a civil suit, ora colored person a witness against 
a white person. 

‘‘ A law of North Carolina provides that each 
slave shall receive at least ‘one quart of corn 
per day;’ and if any one who does not receive 
this amount be convicted of stealing corn, cat- 
tle, d&c., from any person not the owner of 
such slave, such injured person may main- 
tain an action of trespass against the master, 
and shall recover his or her damages. Another 
law provides, that the ‘ slave shall be entitled 
to receive from his owner one linen shirt and 
pantaloons for the summer, and a linen shirt 
and woolen great coat and pantaloons for the 
winter.’ 

Instruction and eonsolation. 
“8. The laws of Moses secured to servants 


‘the necessary means of instruction and conso- 


lation. Deut. xxxi. 9, 13; xxix. 10, 13. 

“ But no such laws exist in this land ; here 
the operation of the laws tend directly to de- 
prive the slaves of all ‘ mental’ and religious 
‘instruction, for their whole power is exerted 
to keep their slaves in the lowest kind of igno- 
rance. 


Laws for the protection of strangers. 
“9. The laws of Moses required every one 
to pity and love the strangers who might 
chance to come among the Jews, and under se- 
vere penalties they were forbidden to vex or 
oppress them in any way. Ex. xxii. 6, 9; 
xxi. 20; xii. 48,50; Lev. xix. 33,34; xxv. 
35,36; Num. xv. 15,16, 29; Deut. i. 16,17; 


arod, or by blows, suffered the penalty of}x. 18, 19; Exodus xxii. 21 ; xxiii. 9. 


death, as other murderers. 


Lev. xxiv. 17, 21 ;| 


‘“ Here the laws view every colored stranger 


as an enemy, and they consider hima slave 
until he proves his freedom, 


‘ Fugitive servants. 

*¢ 10. . If a servant escaped from his master 
and fled to the land of Israel, the law of Moses 
commanded every one to protect him ; and for- 
bade any one to deliver such to his master 
again. Deut. xxiii. 15, 

‘« But here, if a slave escape from hig mas- 
ter, and flee to any part of the United States, 
the law forbids any one to protect him, and 
commands that he be delivered up to his mas- 
ter. 


Husbands and wives. 


‘11, If a Jewish servant had taken a wife 


of his master, and wished still to live with 


him, he had the privilege. 
Deut. xv. 18. 

‘ But it is not thus with American slaves; 
among them, husbands and wives are parted at 
the irresponsible will of the slave holder. In 
point of law, an American slave: cannot be 
married at all. 


BxXioxxit 5; 6; 


Time for rest allowed Jewish servants. 
‘12. ‘Those servants among the Jews who 
had served fifty years had at least seventeen 
years rest in Sabbaths, feasts, &c. Ex. xx. 
10; Deut. v. 145 xii. 17,18; xvi. 11; Matt. 
xxv. 21, 23.” [Mr. Weld after a minute cal- 
culation, makes the time of rest to a servant in 


JSifty years, TWENTY THREE YEARS AND SIXTY 


FOUR DAYS. |] 

‘“ But nothing of this kind has ever been 
known among the Americans held in bondage 
by the Christians of this nation. 


When they were set free, compensation was al- 
lowed them and not to their masters. 
“$13. When Jewish servants went out free, 
they were to be liberaliy furnished with means 
to begin life with. Ex. xxi.2,4; Lev. xxv. 
17; Deut. xv. 13, 14. 
“ But in this land if any poor slave goes free 


vat all, by the consent of his master, he goes 


free with nothing but his poor worn-out body, 


and his master demands a price for his libera- 
tion! 
Jewish servants held property. 

“14. They had the frutts of the rest years, 
and the gleanings of harvests. Lev. xix. 9, 
hee) a At inal OF gas 2 i a OR Pe ee Si 
Matt. xviii. 25. 

‘But here a slave can possess nothing but 
what is made by law to belong to his master. 


They were endowed with authority. 

wit, 15; Bligible to offices. 1 Chron. xv. 18; 
xvi.5, 38; xxvi. 12, 14;. Matt. xxv. 21; 2 
Sam. ix. 9,10; Neh. v. 15. 

«¢ Not soin this nation. Here a slave can- 
not be a witness in a case where a white man 
is concerned. And in the city of New York 
a free colored American, in the year 1836, 
could not obtain a license even to drive a cart. 
And in many parts of the country, colored 
Americans are not admitted to the elective 
franchise. 


Jewish servants could not be made articles of 
traffic. 
“¢16. They could not be sold. 
7, 8. 
’« But here thousands of slaves are sold an- 
nually, from one State to another, and many 


Ex. xxi. 
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of them by members and ministers of the same 
church to which the slaves themselves belong. 


They were marriageable in the families of their 
masters. 

“17. Jewish masters were obliged to pro- 
vide for the marriage of maid servants, if he 
did not take them to himself, or his sons. Ex. 
xxi. 8. 

‘* But American slave holders allow no legal 
marriage for their slaves, but they rather pro- 


vide for their living in eoncubinage and adul- 
tery. 


They were ona level with the children under age. 

“18. They could be incorporated into the 
family, Ex. xxi. 8, 9, by circumcision. Ex. 
xii. 43, 45; Lev. xxii. 10,115 1 Chron. ii. 34, 
30, consequently could be hers. Gen. xv. 3; 
Prov. xvil. 2; Mark xii.7; Luke xx. 14. 

“But American slaves have no such privi- 
leges ;—they are on a level with brutes, so far 
as rights are concerned—they can make no 
bargains of any kind. 


JVo impediments in the way to prevent the 

freedom of Jewish servants. 

“19. They could be redeemed, or redeem 
themselves, at any time. Lev. xxv. 48. 

** American slaves have no such power.— 
Here, Jaws have been enacted to prevent 
emancipation, even when the slave holder is 
willing to confer it. 

“Thus we see, that the evils which are 
always, more or less, attendant upon Ameri- 
can slavery, were not consequent upon the 
servitude allowed among the Jews, such as 
slave prisons, slave markets, slave auctions, 
chains, iron yokes, shackles, whips, thumb- 
screws, &c. &c. Among the Jews there was 
no violent separation of parents and children, 
no parting of husbands and wives, no barba- 
rous punishments, or any one thing in fact, 
which rendered Jewish servitude like Ameri- 
can slavery.”’ 


BIBLE ARGUMENTS, IN FAVOR OF AMERICAN 
SLAVERY, ANSWERED. 


Example of the Jews. 

“ The example of the Jews, it is said, may be 
quoted in favor of American slavery. 

“ But if so, why not quote the same authori- 
ty, to justify exterminating wars and polyga- 
my? Why not quote the Jewish example to 
compel every man to marry his brother’s wid- 
ow, in case his brother dies without children? 
Why not quote the same authority to prove that 
every man has aright to kill the murderer of 
his nearest relative, without any judicial pro- 
cess? Why not quote Jewish examples for 
putting a disobedient child to death? 


Servants held as property. 

‘¢ 2, Servants among the Jews, it is supposed, 
are spoken of as property, Ex. xxi. 21. For he 
is his money. The meaning is, the servant's 
labor was to the master for the time being, the 
same as money. Servants among the Hebrews 
were not claimed, held, and treated as proper- 
ty, as we shall elsewhere show. 


Christ did not condemn slavery. 

“3, Again we are told, that Jesus Christ did 
not condemn slavery by name. We answer, 
neither did he condemn offensive wars, gamb- 
ling, lotteries, rum-making, and theatres, by 
name. 
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Servants mentioned in the New Testament not 
sluves. 

«4. It is supposed by some that the words 
rendered servant in the New Testament, signi- 
fy, invariably, such as were claimed, held, and 
treated as absolute property. 

‘‘ But this is by no means the fact. The 
word generally rendered servant, in the New 
Testament, is dovdos. According to Parkhurst, 
it comes from the Hebrew dol, which signifies 
weak, powerless, poor, exhausted. Hence, the 
first signification given to dovdos by the best 
Greek Lexicographers, is, one in a servile state, 
w servant. This is the first definition affixed to 
to this word, by Parkhurst, Ewing, Grove, and 
Greenfield, Editor of Bagster’s Comprehensive 
Bible. Donnegan says it means a slave, a ser- 
vant. 

‘‘ This word occurs in the New Testament 
one hundred and twenty-one times. It is ap- 
plied to Christ, to Moses, and the prophets. 
Phil. ii. 7; Rev. x. 7—xv. 3. In twelve in- 
stances it is applied to the apostles ; fourteen 
times it is applied to Christrans; and six times 
to sinners.. And in about seventy places it is 
used to designate one in a state of secular ser- 
vitude, a servant. 

“That this word was not generally used by 
the apostles to designate one who was claimed, 
held, and treated as property, is farther evident 
from the following considerations. (1.) In the 
Greek language this word corresponds with our 
word servant ; it does not necessarily signify 
one who was held and treated as property ; but 
it was used to designate one in a servile state, 
most generally a slave. ‘i 

“(2.) In Athens, however, this word was not 
used to signify a slave properly so called. See 
Robinson’s Antiq. of Greece, p. 30, and Potter’s 
Gr. An., Vol. I., p. 68, and the number of the 
Bib. Repository for January, 1835. 

*“ From these authorities we will learn that 
among the Athenians, slaves, or those who 
were the entire properiy of another, were called 
ouxetut, but after their freedom was grunted them, 
they were named dovdor, not being then, like 
the former, a part of the master’s estate, though 
they were held in a kind of servitude, being re- 
quired to render some rude service, such as 
was required of the werorzu:, [resident stran- 
gers,] to whom, in some respects, they were in- 
ferior. 

‘* Now when we consider that the Attic 
Greek is substantially the language in which 
the New Testament was written, it seems quite 
probable that its writers did not, in using this 
word, depart from the sense above given. 

“ (3.) This word was used sometimes by St. 
Paul, to designate a kind of servitude which he 
himself condemyed, J Cor. vii. 21, 23; Phile- 
mon, 16. 

**(4.) The other word, rendered servant, in 
the New Testament is otzeryc, from orzoc, a 
house ; a domestic, a servant, a house servant or 
slave. This word occurs but four times in the 
New Testament, Acts x. 7; Romans xiv. 4; 
] Pet. ii. 18; and Luke xvi. 13. 

‘In the last passage here given, the reader 
willsee at once that it could not have been used 


to signify one who was the entire property of 


another. 
* But admitting that this word is used in one 
place (1 Pet. ii. 18) to signify those servants 
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who were held as slaves, it by no means fol- 
lows from this fact, that the web. Seno by 
using it, to justify the claim of the slave holder 
in that case. He directs those serva $s or 
slaves how to suffer the injuries which might 
be inflicted upon them, but he does not direct 
the slave holder how to inflict them. When he 
addresses masters, he commands them to ren- 
der unto their servants that which is sust and 
EQUAL, and which command isa direct condem- 
nation of slavery. 


Were the masters mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment slave holders? 

“5. But we are told again that the words 
used by the apostle, in speaking of masters, 
necessarily imply such as held slaves. 

“1. The word zvgtos, lord or master, is used 
in the Bible as-a title of authority or respect, 
but never to signify the owner of human be- 
ings. Gen. xvill. 12; 1 Cor. viii.5; Acts xvi. 


“2. The classical meaning of deomorne isa 
despot, a sovereign, a master of slaves. But in 
the New Testament it does not invariably bear 
this signification. 

“Tt occurs in ten different passages; in six 
of them it is applied to Jesus Christ, or God. 
Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 21; (com- 
pare verse 19, and Heb. iii. 6;) 2 Pet. ii.1; 
Jude iv; Rev. vi. 10. 

*“ In four places it is used to signify earthly 
rulers or masters. 1 Tim. vi. 1,2; Titus ii. 9; 
1 Pet. ii. 18. 

‘“‘ This word is sometimes used to signify the 
head or ruler ofa family, as the :eader will see 
by turning to the following places :—Matt. x. 
25, and xxiv. 43; Mark xiy. 14; Luke xii. 39, 
xili, 25, xxii. 11: 

Servants under the yoke. 

* Butin 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2,it has been supposed 
to signify such as held servants as their abso- 
lute property. 

“¢QLet as many servants as are under the 
yoke, count their own masters worthy of all 
honor, that the name of God and his doctrine 
be not blasphemed. 

** ¢ And they that have believing masters, let 
them not despise them because they are breth- 
ren, but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful and beloved partakers of the bene- 
fit.’ 

‘“‘ That there are two kinds of servants spok- 
en of in the verses above quoted, we think is 
evident from a number of considerations. 

‘1. The peculiar phraseology of the pasga- 
ges determines this fact. Those servants who 
were claimed and treated as property, or abso- 
lute slaves, are said to be ‘under the yoke;’ 
those who were not claimed and held in this 
state, had ‘ believing masters.’ 

‘*¢ Let as many servants as are under the yoke, 
count their own masters worthy of all honor, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed.’ 

“« But they that have believing masters, let 
them not despise them, because they are breth- 
ren; but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful partakers of the benefit.” 

‘‘ That oz, in this second verse, is an adver- 
sative conjunction, and should be rendered but, 
is well known, as this is not the word which is 


generally translated «nd, in the New Testa- 


bring a dishonor upon religion. 
those who had ‘believing masters;’ these 
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ment. This isa matter of fact, which no per- 
son at all acquainted with the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament, will dispute— 
Hence we say, that the manner of the apos- 
tle’s speaking here proves that two kinds of 
servants are meant; first, he refers to such as 
were claimed and held by their heathen mas- 
ters as their absolute property, and tells them 
what he wishes them to do, and the reason 
why they should do it; and then he speaks 
of another class, by saying—‘ But those who 
hhave believing masters,’ and who, conse- 
quently were not claimed, held, and treated as 
property, and who are thus put in opposition 
to such as were ‘under the yoke.’ 

“2. Look at the different motives by which 
these two classes of servants are exhorted to 
perform certain duties. Those ‘under the 
yoke’ are exhorted to obedience, upon the 
consideration that their disobedience would 
Not so with 


were exhorted not to forsake their masters, be- 
cause they were brethren, and which exhorta- 


tion is plainly based upon the supposition, that 


they might forsake them if they chose. But to 
interpret the second verse as referring to one 
and the same kind of servants, and also to one 
and the same kind of masters as those men- 
tioned in the first verse, so far as the act of 
slave holding was concerned, at once destroys 
the evident distinction made here by the apos- 
tle. This is so plain, that we see not how any 


one can deny it. 


«<3. But suppose the apostle, instead of say- 
ing ‘believing despotes,’ had said converted 
idolater, or converted Jew, should we under- 
stand him as meaning by these terms, a real, 
practical idolater, or real practical Jew? Not 


~atall; no more than when a man speaks of a 


converted infidel we are to understand him as 
meaning to designate one who had never em- 
braced the Christian religion. And thus one 
might speak of a converted slave holder, using 
the term slave holder, not to describe his present 


relation, but to designate his former character ; 
and precisely in this sense we believe the apos- 





tle used the term ‘despotes’ inl Tim. vi. 2. 


Specific Directions of the New Testament. 

«Another argument drawn from the New 
Testament, is generally stated thus: The apos- 
tles, by their specific directions to masters and 


servants, did, de facto, justify the relation which 


existed between the slave holder and his slave. 
To this we answer: 

“ (1.) This argument takes for granted, what 
has never been proved, viz. that all the servants 
and masters mentioned in the New Testament, 
were slaves and slave holders. 

“(2.) But, admitting that the apostles did 


- mean to justify the ‘relation’ which existed be- 


tween master and slave, when that ‘ relation’ 


gave the master the body of the slave as his 
absolute property, then it follows as an undeni- 
able consequence that the holy apostles did 
mean to justify all the ‘rights ’ to which this 
‘relation’ entitled the master. If they justified 
such a ‘relation,’ they justified and approved 


all the parts of which it was composed.—And 
hence it would follow that the apostles justified, 
approved, and sanctioned a relation which au- 


thorized every master to commit theft, adultery, 
and murder. Those Romans who held slaves 
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in that relation, had a right in virtue of it, not 
only ‘ to box’ them or ‘ to cuff’ them ‘on the 
ear,’ but they were authorized and empowered 
by this relation to torture them, to maim them, 
and to put them to death in any way they chose, 
and according to Dr. Taylor’s ‘Elements of 
Civil law,’ those slaves could not be injured in 
any way. And a relation which authorized and 
justified such cruelties, such horrible, and we 
may add, diubolical injustice as all this, many 
professing Christians and Ministers of the Gos- 
pel pretend to believe is ‘authorized,’ ¢ permit- 
ted,’ and sanctioned by the Bible!!!” 


IT will here add an extract from the 
Address of the Synod of Kentucky. It 
will show that the moral vision of the 
ministers of Kentucky (some of whom 
were slave holders) was much clearer 
than that of many of the divines of the 
free States. 


‘¢ The reply is often made, ‘God’s word sane- 
tions slavery, and it cannot therefore be sinful. 
It cannot be our duty to relinquish our power 
over our slaves, or the Bible would have en- 
joined it upon us to do so. We will not at- 
tempt an elaborate argument against this plea 
for slavery—it needs no such answer. A few 
observations will suffice to show its utter fallacy. 
If the Bible sanctioned slavery, it sanctioned 
the kind of slavery which then existed, in the 
countries where the apostles preached and wrote 
their epistles. This was the system to which 
the apostles are supposed to have given their 
approbation—which they are supposed to have 
allowed their followers to support and sanction 
by theirexample. Mark this well—it was the 
Greek and Roman slavery, which God is said 
to have treated asa thing whose existence he 
did not condemn, as a system which his saints 
might, without sin, assist in perpetuating. 

‘‘ There was no species of misery which the 
system of Greek and Roman slavery did not in- 
flict upon its unhappy victims. Masters were 
permitted, by the laws, to torture their slaves, 
to starve them, to beat them to death, and even 
to throw them into their fish-ponds, to give an 
epicurean flavor to the mullets and carp, which 
they were fattening for their feasts. For the 
breaking of a dish, or the spilling of gravy, a 
slave could be put to death with impunity. It 
was part of this system, that if a master was 
murdered, and the murderer was not known, all 
the slaves of his household were seized and put 
upon the rack. Brethren, could any man insult 
the God of heaven worse than by declaring that 
he does not disapprove of such a system? Be- 
fore we can admit so monstrous a doctrine, we 
must reverse all our ideas of the attributes of 
God. If any man can fairly show, that the 
Bible countenances such slavery as existed in 
the days of the apostles, he would construct a 
more powerful argument against the divine ori- 
gin of our religion than infidelity has ever yet 
invented. A religion that sanctions a system of 
atrocious cruelty, cam never have come down 
from heaven. 

‘“‘ We are told, again, that the apostles gave 
to Christian masters and Christian servants di- 
rections for the regulation of their mutual con- 
duct. True; and these directions will be val- 
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uable while the world lasts ; for so long, we 


doubt not, willthe relation of master and servant 


exist. But how do such directions license hold- 


ing of slaves? The terms which the apostles use 
in giving these precepts are the same terms 
which they would have used, had there been no 
Many of the masters of 
that day were indeed slave holders, and many 
of the servants were slaves; but should that 


slaves upon the earth. 


circumstance have prevented the inspired am- 


bassadors from teaching the duties which de- 


volvye upon masters and servants, in every age 


and under every form of service? If so, then 


the fact that rulers at that time were generally 
tyrants, and the people vassals, should have 


prevented them from laying down the duties of 


rulers and people. In the precepts of holy writ, 
neither political tyranny nor domestic slavery is 
countenanced. Nay, it masters complied with 
the apostolic injunction to them, and gave their 
servants, as they were directed to do, ‘that 
which is just and equal,’ there would be at 


once an end of all that is properly called sla- 


very. 


‘‘ It has been sometimes said, that the ‘ Vew 
Testament does not condemn slave holding in 
And the practice has been ad- 
vocated, because it has not been thus denoun- 


express terms.’ 


ced. If thisassertion were true, and if the Bible 


only virtually denounced it, it would be a sin. 


No man can righteously continue a practice 


which God disapproves of, no matter in what 


form the disapproval is expressed. But the as- 
sertion is not true. Tue New Testament 
DOES CONDEMN SLAVE HOLDING, AS PRACTISED 
AMONG US, IN THE MOST EXPLICIT TERMS FUR- 


- NISHED BY THE LANGUAGE IN WHICH THE IN- 


SPIRED PENMEN wrote. If a physician, after 
a minute examination, should tell a patient that 
his every limb and organ was diseased—if he 
should enumerate the various parts of his bodi- 
ly system, the arms, the legs, the head, the 


stomach, the bowels, &c., and should say of 


each one of these parts distinctly, that it was 
unsound; could the man depart and say, ‘After 
all, 1 am not diseased; for the physician has 
not said in express terms, that my body is un- 
sound?’ Has he not received a more clear and 
express declaration of his entirely diseased con- 
dition, than if he had been told in merely gene- 
ral terms that his body was unsound? Thus has 
God condemned slavery. He has specified the 
parts which compose it, and denounced them, 
one by one, in most ample and unequivocal 
form. In the English language, we have the 
term servant, which we apply indiscriminately 
both to those held in voluntary subjection to 
another, and to those whose subjection is in- 
voluntary. We have also the term slave, which 
is applicable exclusively to those held in invol- 
untary subjection. The Greek language had a 
word corresponding exactly in signification 
with our word servant; but it had none that 
answered precisely to our term slave. How 
then was an apostle, writing in Greek, to con- 
demn our slavery? Could it be done in the way 
in which some seem to think it must be done, 
before they will be convinced of its sinfulness ? 
How can we expect to find in Scripture the 
words ‘slavery is sinful,’ when the language in 
which it is written contained no term which 
expressed the meaning of our word slavery ?— 
They pronounce of each one of those several 


things which constitute slavery, that it is sinful; 
thus clearly and for ever denouncing the sys- 
tem, wherever it might appear, and whatever 
name it might assume. Ifa writer should take 
up each part of our Federal Constitution sepa- 
rately, and condemn it article by article, who 
would have the folly to assert that, after all, he 
had not expressly condemned the Constitution ! 
Who would say, that this thorough and entire 
disapproval of every part of the instrument of 
confederation must pass for nothing, and is no 
proof of the writer’s hostility to it, because he 
has never said in exactly so many words, ‘ I 
disapprove of the Constitution of the United 
States?’ We see that he could condemn it 
most explicitly and thoroughly, without ever 
mentioning it by name. ; 

“We are commanded to give our servants 
‘that which is just and equal ;’ and no sophis- 
try can persuade us that we fulfil this toward 
those whom we deprive of the reward of their 
labor. The maintenance of this system breaks 
not one law of the Lord, or two laws; it vio- 
lates the whole code—it leaves scarcely one 
precept unbroken. And will any one, then, 
contend that slavery is not reprobated by God, 
and that he may participate in the system, and 
assist in its perpetuation, without deep crimi- 
nality? Forbid it, conscience—forbid it, com- 
mon sense. Gaming, horse-racing, gladiatorial 
shows, in which men were hired to butcher 
each other; the selling of children by their pa- 
rents, which was often practised in ancient 
days—all these things are condemned by the 
Scriptures, not by name, but (as slavery is con- 
demned) by denouncing those crimes of which 
these acts are modifications and illustrations.” 


SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT AGAINST SLAVERY, — 


‘“ Slave holding is theft. 

“1. To claim, hold, and treat a human being 
as property, is felony against God and man. 
bx. xx. 15; Deut. xxiv. 7. If it be theft to 
reduce a man to slavery, it must be equally so 
to keep him in this state. 

‘¢‘ About sixty thousand human beings are 
feloniously reduced to slavery in this country 
every year. As soon as they are born, they 
are claimed, seized, held, and_treated as pro- 
perty. 

* Covetousness. 

“2. All slave holding and slave dealing is 
covetousness, and, as such, itis forbidden. Ex. 
xx. 17; Isa. lvii. 17; Jer. li. 13; Ezek. xxxiii. 
31; Luke xii. 15; Col. iii. 5; 2 Pet. ii. 3. 

‘The man who claims the body of his fellow 
man as his property, does, de facto, covet that 
which, in the very nature of things, must be- 
long to his neighbor, and to which no cireum- 
stances can give him a just title. 


** Oppression. 

** 3. Slavery is the very worst form of oppres- 
sion.—Oppression is the spoiling or taking of 
another’s person or goods or the fruit of his la- 
bor, by constraint, violence or force; and this 
crime is committed whenever one human being 
offers any violence to the person, estate, or 
conscience of another. Prov. xiv. 31; xxviii. 
3; Isa. xlix. 26; Jer. vii.6; xxi. 12,13; Hos. 
xii. 7; Amosiv. 1; Mic. ii.2; Zech. vii. 10 ; 
Mal. iii.5; Eccl. iv. 1; Ezek. xxii. 29; Amos 
ili. 9. 


, 
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£ Manstealing. 

* 4, Slavery is manstealing, and as such is 
forbidden, under the severest penalties. Ex. 
xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7. F 

‘¢ How has the present slave holder come into 
possession of the children whom he now holds 
ashis slaves? They were never willed to him, 
nor did he purchase them of another. How 
could he take possession of them, and part them 
from their parents, without stealing them ? 


“ Enslavers. 
“5. The law of God was made for enslavers. 
1 Tim. i.10. The word here rendered men- 
stealers, signifies to enslave, to reduce to slavery, 
to treat men as cattle. 


“ Fraud and robbery. 

“6. Slavery is legalized wholesale fraud and 
robbery. Ezek. xvii. 4; Mal. ili.8,9; Prov. 
xxi. 7; Isa. lxi?8; Ezek. xxii. 29; Amos iii. 
10; Nah. iii.1; Mark x. 19;. 1 Thes. iv. 6; 
Jer. xxii. 3; James v. 4. 


“ Traffic in the persons of Men forbidden. 
“7, American slavery is condemned in all 
those places which forbid trading in the per- 
sonsof men. Ezek. xxvii.13; Joel i. 3,6; 
Amos ii.6; Zech. xi.4,5; Rev. xviii. 13.° It 
could not exist without the slave trade. 


“ Christian kindness. 

‘©8. The exercise of that kindness and pity 
which are commanded in the Bible toward the 
poor, is utterly irreconcileable with slavery. 
Ley. xxv. 35; Job vi. 14; xxxi.16; Psal. xli. 
Seem; ts) TOY :.XSl. So; XXIV. LAS. XXxi) 
8; Isa. i. 16; and lviil. throughout; Jer. xxxiv. 

10; Matt. xxv. 44; Heb. xii. 3; 1 John ui. 17. 


“ Duties of masters. 

9. American slavery is condemned in the 
specific directions of the Apostle to masters and 
-servants. 1 Cor. vil. 21, 23; Eph. vi. 9; Col. 
iv. 1. These precepts, if obeyed, would anni- 
hilate slavery at once, and for ever. 


“ Analogy of the Gospel. 

“ It is condemned in all those passages which 
represent the evils of sin by slavery, and Gos- 
pel benefits by freedom. Gal. iv. 3, 7, 22, 31; 
-v. 1,13; Isa. ]xi. 1,3; John viii. 32, 36. 


“ The Golden Rule. 

‘611. By the reciprocal and universal law of 
love, which is binding on all men. Matt. v.7; 
vii. 12; xxii. 37; John xv.12,17; Rom. xii. 
9; 1 Cor. xiii. 28. 


* Spirit of the Gospel. 

“12. Slavery cannot be reconciled with the 
spirit and design of the Gospel. It will not ex- 
ist surely in the millennial state. Gen. iii. 15; 
xxii. 18; Luke iv. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 17; Zeph. 
iii. 9; Matt. ii. 10. 

*‘ It is condemned by the spirit of the Gospel 
—the precepts of the Gospel must be against it, 
of course, because the spirit of the Gospel is 
learned from its precepts. 


*€ Conditions of salvation. 

13. To claim, hold, and treat a human be- 
ing as property, is utterly at variance with the 
conditions upon which man is authorized to 
expect forgiveness and salvation from God. 
Matt. v. 23. Therefore, if thou bring thy gift 
to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 


brother hath aucuT against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar,and go thy way ; FIRST 
be reconciled with thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” —Anti-Slavery Manual. 


REMARKS. 


It is admitted I believe pretty gene- 
rally, at least by our northern opponents, 
that the spirit of the Gospel is opposed 
to slavery; though they contend, 1. 
That the example of Christ and the apos- 
tles establishes the doctrine of non inter- 
Ference in relation to slavery. 2. That 
they did nevertheless interfere, so far as 
indirectly to sanction the condition of 
slavery, by giving specific directions to 
masters and slaves respecting their duties 
to each other. 3. That they received 
slave holders (even those who possessed 
and continued to retain the power to take 
the life of their slaves at pleasure) into 
the Church; and that they were good 
and holy members, ‘‘ brethren beloved !” 
And, 4, That they no where condemned 
slavery, though it existed in its worst 
forms all around them! And yet many 
of these very persons tell us, that the 
spirit of the Gospel is opposed to slave- 
ry, and that all we have to do is to 
preach the Gospel, which will in time 
work the cure of this as well as all other 
evils. 

Is it not a little strange, that the ex- 
ample of Christ and the apostles had not 
been in accordance with the spirit of the 
Gospel? To whom should we look to 
have the spirit of the Gospel fully carried 
out, if not to its Author and first preach- 
ers? 


WHEN IS THE GOSPEL TO DESTROY 


SLAVERY ! 


If preaching the Gospel is ever to de- 
strov slavery, when is it to commence 
that work? It is contended, that it did 
not destroy slavery in the first ages of 
Christianity, but that slave holders with 
absolute power over their slaves, were 
‘brethren beloved,’ and were received 
into the Church. ‘The Gospel has been 
preached in the United States for two 
hundred years, and for about seventy 
years by the Methodists, with slavery in 
the country all the while; and so far 
from having cured it, it has not yet, 
it would seem, commenced the work. 
Nay, but under the Gospel, slavery has 
grown more rampant. In our Church, 
it claims a beshop. 
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There are in the M. E. Church seve- 
ral hundred itinerant ministers who are 
slave holders, and their preaching it|i 
seems has not cured themselves; so far 
from it, that two whole conferences have 
lately said, that “slavery is not a moral 
evil.” Poor encouragement this, that 
the Gospel, preached as it is in the South 
and generally in the North, will ever 
cure slavery ; which at this moment is 


manufactured even in the churches; 

distilleries and dram shops had appeared 
in every part of the country, and 30,000 
were annually going to the drunkard’s 
grave. ‘Though the Gospel was preach- 
ed, rum-makers and rum-drinkers did 
not feel its influence. But when its 
principles were brought to bear upon 
this particular evil, a hook was put into 
the jaws of this leviathan, Intemperance, 


striking its roots deeper and spreading/and a storm of opposition was raised 
its branches wider, both in Church and|throughout the land. This Gospel he 
State. We have four times as many/did not like, and could not bear. It is 
slaves, and much more of the spirit of|then particular preaching that has done 
slavery in our country now, than we had|the work in the temperance cause. 

fifty years ago. And the Gospel has 
been preached during the whole time by 
different denominations. In this in-| The same is true of the anti-slavery 
crease of slavery, the Church has kept|cause. The preaching of the Gospel, as 
pace with the State, to say the least./it has been preached in our country for 
And so long as some of our best divines|a number of years past, has been to 
hold that the Golden Rule justifies and|slavery like the dew of heaven. The 
requires slave holding in some cases, I|poison-tree of slavery was indeed struck 
think we have not much reason to hope by the lightnings of truth in the days of 
that preaching the Gospel will ever cure|Coke and Assury—but its broken limbs 
slavery. have been so well adjusted by our mod- 
| ern divines and learned doctors, that it 
has more than recovered its former 

That the Gospel is opposed to slavery,|strength and vigor. 

both in Lerrer and sptrir, I firmly be-| There has been no objection in the 
lieve; and preaching it as it ought to be|South to a general Gospel. Slavery has 
preached, will, I doubt not, undermine] flourished under it, Ministers have be- 
and destroy the whole system. Already|come slave -holders ‘‘ from principle.” 
has an anti-slavery Gospel freed siz hun-| And slave holders themselves can preach 
dred slaves in our own country; andJit as loudly as any body,—yes, preach 
soon it will free thousands and tens of|the Gospel, and grind the faces of God’s 
thousands more. We do not pretend to|suffering poor,—preach the Gospel, and 
have received any new revelation, but|whip slaves,—preach the Gospel; and 
are trying to carry out more fully and|/rob the laborer of his hire,—preach the 
thoroughly certain specific features of|/Gospel, and barter immortal spirits for 
the old apostolic Gospel. In opposing] gold ! 


PRINCIPLE APPLIED. 


THE GOSPEL OPPOSED TO SLAVERY. 


is the state of things which 


sin, the power of the Gospel must be}| Such 
brought to bear upon particular evils. 
Generalizing will not answer. We must 
particularize. 


THE TEMPERANCE .REFORMATION. 


How has'the great Temperance Re- 
formation been carried on? Not by 
preaching a Gospel which is opposed to 
drunkenness and every thing else; but 
by preaching a Gospel which is opposed 
to drunkenness in particular. When 
the Temperance Reformation commen- 
ced, the Gospel had been preached in our 


country for two centuries; churches had | free,” 


many of our Northern opponents think 
so much preferable to the abolition ex- 
citement! Jt was all peace and harmo- 
ny; but now the Church is agitated. 
And to agitate the Church, under any 
circumstances, is, in the opinion of 
some, almost an unpardonable sin! 
Thank God, the old Wesleyan anti-slave- 
ry Gospel has been revived in the M. E, 
Church. Heaven speed it onward! The 
Gospel is now flashing through the 
country those flaming truths, ‘‘ Break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
— ‘Wo unto him that useth 


been planted all over the land,—and/his neighbor’s services without wages, 
drunkards had multiplied, and had heen|and giveth him not for his work,’— 
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‘“Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them,” &c. But this is more than slave- 
ry can bear; its writhings and contor- 
tions are made manifest to all. It cries 
out for the old peaceful Gospel,—this 
modern preaching is too particular and 
personal. But keep the truth on the con- 
science. Continue to thunder in the 
Oppressor’s ears, ‘ Break every yoke, 
and let the oppressed go free!” Truth 
will finally triumph, and the storm will 
become a calm. If our opponents sup- 
pose they can drive us from the field by 
pointing to the foaming billows or the 
sweeping tornado, they have most cer- 
tainly mistaken their men. Never will 
we put off the harness (unless we put it 
off for our grave clothes), till the oppres- 
sed go free! We have counted the cost, 
and are prepared for the consequences. 
The path of duty has led through lions’ 
dens, and furnaces of fire; and should 
it do so again, we hope not to prove re- 
creant to the principles of a Gospel, 
which proclaims liberty to the captives ! 
It is always prudent to be faithful ; it is 
always safe to trust in God and speak 
his word, whether men will hear or for- 
bear, 


HOW IS THE WORLD TO BE REFORMED 2? 


It is by preaching against great and 
destructive evils, particularly, pointedly 
and perseveringly, that the world is to be 
reformed. We have always preached a 
Gospel that has been opposed to licen- 
tiousness, but how seldom has it disturb- 
ed the licentious. Streams of corrup- 
tion have run through our cities, and 
polluted every part of the country. But 
since the seventh commandment has 
been enforced in the pulpit and else- 
where, the workers of iniquity have been 
disturbed. Opposition has been raised ; 
and could the cry of ‘“‘ The Union! the 
Union!” &c., and ‘‘The Church! the 
Church!’ have been successfully con- 
nected with this branch of moral reform, 
the advocates of purity would, ere this, 
have been mobbed. 

If there ever was atime when, not 
only the whole Gospel should be faith- 


promising, time-serving age; especially 
so far as the Christian ministry is con- 
cerned. Out, then, brethren, upon ail 
evil—especially popular sins and sins of 
the Church. 


PAINS TAKEN TO DEFEND SLAVERY. 


Such appears to be the desire of many 
of our great and good men to sustain the 
‘* patriarchal institution,” that the whole 
vocabulary of language, aided by all the 
powers of logic and rhetoric, has been 
exhausted in attempting to show, that 
the holy apostles received slave holders 
into the Church ; and that some how, and 
in some circumstances, men may be justi- 
fied in holding slaves! Why all this 
pains to make out a case for slave hold- 
ers? Suppose it were among possibili- 
ties for a man to be justified, in suppos- 
able circumstances, in holding a slave ? 
Why take so much more pains to cover 
him, than to oppose slavery ? Did Rev. 
W. Fisk or Bishop Hedding ever think 
it an object to take so much pains to 
justify good rum sellers or good rum 
drinkers? Perhaps they do not believe 
such characters could be justified, under 
any circumstances. Will they then pre- 
tend that *‘ partakers with the thief” can 
be justified. Is it worse for men in 
health to drink a glass of rum, than to 
retain in their hands, not merely stolen 
property, but stolen human beings? If 
rum makers are justified when they 
manufacture, for medicinal purposes, or 
from ‘‘ benevolent motives”—and if 
strong drink, “funder certain circum- 
stances,’ may be given to him that is 
ready to perish, why, when wholesale 
denunciations have been dealt out by 
temperance lecturers against those who 
make, vend, or use intoxicating liquors, 
has not brother Fisk attempted by his 
logic and biblical criticisms, to shield 
these characters? Probably for this rea-~ 


son; if he has ever heard language too 


severe, Or witnessed measures too ultra 


in-the temperance cause, he has feared 


that his influence might be claimed on 
the wrong side, if he should attempt to 
condemn these things, or to apologize 
for good men, who, perhaps, have been 


fully preached, but particular portions of/represented as worse than drunkards. 
it constantly urged, that time is the pre-| But he is not afraid of giving his influ- 


sent. 


This is emphatically an age ofjence to slavery, by opposing abolition, 


vice; and what, if possible, is still more though he spends all his strength upon 
alarming, is the fact, that this is a com-|the latter without stopping to breathe a 
ie 


0 
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sentence of condemnation against the|him have thy cloak also;” not because 
former. he has any right to steal even thy coat,— 
but ‘that the name of God and his doe- 
PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETING THE BIBLE. |trine be not blasphemed.” In a word, 
Do not the principles of humanity and|‘‘ render good for evil,’”’—not to justify 
religion require us to interpret particu-|‘‘evil,’ but that your. conduct may — 
lar portions of the Scriptures in accord- honor, and. not reproach the Gospel. 
ance with the general design and spirit|That no occasion may be given to ene- 
of the Gospel, when it can be done with-|mies to “ blaspheme.” 
out doing violence to the philology of 
language ? | DUTIES OF SERVANTS AND SLAVES. 
- When certain passages of Scripture} In the first verse, the duties of slaves 
will bear different constructions, ought|to slave holders are enjoined. Nothing 
not that always to be preferred which is/is said either in this verse or the next 
most in accordance with analogy of re-jabout the duties of masters, though else~ 
vealed truth? It appears to me, that|where masters are required to give their 
there can be but one answer to these|servants that which is “‘ just and equal.’’ 
questions. How little do our northern apologists 
for slavery enforce this precept. 
REMARKS ON | Tm. vi. I, 2. In the second verse, the duties of ser- 
Brother Fisk and others have laid|vants to believing masters are pointed 
great stress upon | Tim. vi. 1, 2, tojout. Hired servants are douloi, and 
prove that slave holders were received|slaves are doulot. We know the term is 
into the Church by the apostles. ‘This|used in a restricted sense, and therefore 
appears to be the strong hold of our op-|means slaves in the first verse, because 
ponents. It is the principal passage, I|the qualifying term, “‘ under the yoke,” 
believe, which is relied on to prove that|is connected with it. But there is no 
slave holders were ‘‘ brethren beloved’’|such qualifying term in the second verse, 
in the times of the apostles. To have made it certain that slave hold- 
The term doulos covers all kinds ofjers were received into the Christian 
servitude. All slaves are servants,|Church, the second verse should have 
though all servants are not slaves.jread, “‘ And they that fare ‘under the 
Slaves are only one class of servants./yoke,’ who] have believing masters.’ 
When, therefore, the term doulos is used|But when believing masters are spoken 
in the Scriptures to mean a slave exclu-|of, the ‘‘ yoke”’ is left out; when slaves 
sively, it is used in a restricted sense,{and slave holders are spoken of, the 
and is generally qualified by some such|‘‘yoke” is mentioned. From this it 
term as ‘‘ under the yoke,” In the first}appears, that, to say the least, it is not 
verse of 1 Tim. vi., it is said, ‘‘ Let as|certain that slaves and slave holders are 
many doulot as are under the yoke [im-|spoken of in the second verse. And 
plying that there were douloi who were|the principal reason that has ever been: 
not under the yoke] count their own|joffered to favor the notion that slave 
masters [no intimation that these mas-|holders are spoken of in the second 
ters were believers] worthy of all honor,|verse, is, its immediate connection with 
[ Why ? To set an example of Christian|the first verse. Now is this a sufficient 
patience and submission,] that the name|reason for giving such a construction to 
of God and his doctrine be not blas-|/the passage, especially if it would be 
phemed.” Not to justify the relation of|contrary to the analogy of revealed 
master and slave ; not because those mas-|truth ? 
ters who put yokes on the necks of hu- 
man beings should be honored for such 
conduct,—but ‘“‘that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed.” 
If a man smite thee on one cheek, turn 
the other; not because any man has a 
right to smite thee,—but ‘‘ that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed.” If ‘‘ he take thy coat, let 















WHERE IS THE DANGER? 


What impropriety is there in suppos- 
ing that, in these verses, the apostle 
points out the duties of all servants, in- 
cluding both hired servants and slaves; 
that, in speaking of these two classes of 
servants, he speaks in the first verse ex- 
clusively of slaves, qualifying the term 
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doulot with one of the indisputable con-| arguments in favor of the “ present right- 


P] 


comitants of slavery, ‘‘the yoke; 
that, in the second verse, he speaks of 
hired servants, leaving out the qualifying 
term “ yoke.” Would such a construc- 
tion be contrary to the design and spirit 
of the Gospel, or the analogy of revealed 
truth? Would it do violence to any 
idiom of language ? 
sages fairly capable of such a construc- 
tion?» Our learned divines will admit 
that they cannot certainly know that the 
apostle speaks of slaves in the second 
verse. If, then, we suppose him to mean 
hired servants in the second verse, and 
that be an error, what harm can grow 
out of it? But if we construe the apos- 
tle’s language in that verse to mean 
slaves, and that be an error, may not in- 
finite harm grow out of it? Ought we 
not to have as good evidence as the re- 
petition of the term ‘‘ yoke” would be, 
before we dare to send out the opinion, 
that the apostle spoke of slaves and slave 
holders in the second verse ? 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT? 


But suppose the second verse will ad- 
mit of different constructions, what is 
the object of construeing it to mean 
slaves and slave holders? Why, to favor 
slave holders, of course! Commendable 
object! worthy of a doctor of divinity ! 
Now, how it looks, to see ministers of 
the Gospel, putting on their glasses, and 
poring over the midnight oil, to find, 


somewhere in the Bible, a passage ofjunwittingly tightening 


Scripture that they think will possibly 
bear a construction that will favor—not 
ordinary thieves and robbers—but men- 
stealers ! How does it look? And then 
upon these doubtful constructions, build 


and|ful authority ” 


of slavery? If good men 
will take such pains to sustain a bad re- 
lation, what will bad men do? How 
awfully the understanding, or heart, or 
both, must be perverted to create a 
blinding influence strong enough to in- 
duce those ministers who are sent to 


Are not these pas-|proclaim liberty to the captives, to spend 


their whole strength, not to see how 
much they can find in the Bible against 
slavery, but how much they can find 
that can be pressed into the service of 
slavery! And that, too, when they know, 
or may know, that their word will eat 
as doth a canker; that such biblical 
criticism, especially from the North, 
will be acordial to the most cruel and 
unprincipled slave holder in the land; 
that it will be a millstone upon millions 
of American citizens, to grind them to 
powder! These arestrange times. Pos- 
terity will hardly believe the faithful 
historian of the present age. And many 
who are now passing the “great evil 
of slavery” in silence, and are oppos- 
ing abolitionism on the one hand, and 
writing Bible arguments to sustain the 
relation of master and slave on the other, 
will, if they live a few years, hardly be- 
lieve their own senses! ‘The Counter 
Appeal, and similar documents, zwvd/ live, 
and will be handed down to posterity as 
evidences of the clear moral vision of the 
clergy of the present age. But I forbear. 
The Lord bless our brethren who are 
the chains of 
slavery with Bible arguments, and 
‘strengthening the hands of the wicked, 
that he should not return from his wick- 
ed way, by promising him life.” 
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PART IL—THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ‘‘ REVIEW OF THE 
LATE GENERAL CONFERENCE, HELD 


in Crncinnati, Onto, May 1, 1836.” 


In the Methodist Magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1838, I find an article entitled “‘ A 
Review of the Proceedings of the late 
General Conference.” The principal 
part of what relates to abolitionism has 
been copied into the Christian Advocate 
and Journal, and headed ‘‘ a Defence of 
the last General Conference.” A more 
appropriate title for that part which re- 
lates to abolitionism would have been 
“an attack upon the character of O. 
Scott.” Let any candid person read the 
article, and then say, whether this is not 
its true character. ‘The violence and 
frequency with which I have been at- 
tacked of late by Rev. N. Bangs, who is 
understood to be the author of the “ Re- 
view,” seems to indicate that, in his opin- 
ion, an important object is to be accom- 
plished by destroying my influence. 
Repeated and severe assaults have been 
made upon my character and veracity. 
Br. Bangs may think he has a good end 
in view, but whether the end will justify 
the means he is using, is a matter of 
some doubt. 

My examination will be principally 
confined to what is said concerning Br. 
Winans and myself. This part of the 
Review contains some capital errors, as 
I shall be able, I think, to make clearly 
appear. But before coming to these, I 
will notice a few things which precede 
them. 


SLAVERY AND ABOLITIONISM NOT THE 
SAME. 


The reviewer commences with an at- 
tempt to show that slavery and abolition-|j, 
ism do not mean the same thing, and 
that the General Conference did not 
consider them synonymous terms. Sey- 
eral attempts are made to illustrate and 
prove this self-evident proposition. The 
reviewer thinks the General Conference 
could not have intended to condemn 
slavery by condemning abolitionism, be 
cause the former ‘‘ has been tolerated in 


our church from its very commence- 
ment.” 

Who have ever pretended that the 
General Conference condemned slavery 
by disapproving abolitionism, I know 
not. I know of many who have asserted 
that the General Conference refused to 
condemn slavery, though it pointedly 
condemned ‘‘ modern abolition ;”’ but I 
know of none, except Rev. N. Bangs, 
who have thought it necessary to prove 
that slavery and abolition mean different 
things; or that the General Conference 
were understood to condemn slavery, im 
disapproving of modern abolitionism! 
The reviewer must have seen “‘ men as 
trees walking.” Some of his words, on 
this point, are as follows: 


“« Slavery and -nbolitionism now demand our 
attention. Though we place these two in jux- 
taposition, yet it will be found, in the sequel, 
that, however much they may have been con- 
founded by some writers, they are not words of 
synonymous import, nor were they so used and 
understood by the General Conference. Slavery 
relates to a state, and the relation of one human 
being to another ; and abolitionism to the means 
used by some men for the immediate abrogation 
of slavery, and the consequent emancipation of 
the slave.” 

‘« Now will those who have so injuriously im- 
pugned the motives and misrepresented the ac- 
tions of the General Conference pretend to say 
that it was slavery itself which they had highly 
disapproved of?” 

‘Here, then, it is most evident that it was 
abolitionitin, and not slavery, against which 
the Conference arrayed themselves.” 

‘The General Conference distinguished be- 
tween slavery and abolitionism.” 


In relation to these labored attempts 
to distinguish between slavery and abo- 
litionism, we may adopt the language of 
the Pittsburgh Conference Journal : 


‘““The reviewer takes great pains to distin- 
guish slavery and abolitionism. No doubt he 
has his reasons for doing so, though it is difficult — 
to see a sufficient reason for dwelling so long 
upon it. We were not aware that any one was 
so stupid as to suppose that slavery and aboli- 
tionism mean the same thing; or, that the Con- 
ference, in opposing abolitionism, was under- 
stood by that action to be opposing slavery. 
The complaint has generally been that the case 
was the opposite of this. 


Never, I presume, did it enter into 
the mind of an abolitionist, that the 
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‘General Conference opposed slavery by 
opposing abolitionism. 

I ask the reviewer to put his finger 
on the place where abolitionists have 
ever said that the General Conference, 
by disapproving abolitionism, disapprov- 
ed of slavery. I challenge him to do 
this! But he accuses the abolitionists 
of doing this. For he asks, ‘‘ why, 
then, say with the very next breath, 
that this same Conference refused to 
pass sentence of condemnation upon sla- 
very!” The last we have said, and we 
say it now; but the former never entered 
our hearts. ‘‘ Such strange inconsisten- 
ces do men adopt, when impelled to 
their conclusions by the force of erro- 
neous premises.” But to what cause 
shall they be attributed in this case? 
Certainly not to the “ want of mental 
training and intellectual culture.” No; 
Rev. N. Bangs can “‘ feel the force of a 
logical argument.” The foregoing ex- 
tracts abundantly prove this. ‘‘ He 
gives [no] evidence of that species of 
insanity which arises from an undisci- 
plined mind!” Ican give no other rea- 
son then for these inconsistences, than 
“the fumes of [anti] abolition excite- 
ment.” 


“‘ Tf it be the effect of [anti] abolitionism to 
transform a man into such a reasoner, and to 
betray him into such inconsistences, we should 
transfer the blame from the man to the cause 
he has espoused, and denounce that as a vis- 
ionary project by which weak [strong] minds 
become hallucinated. 





RARE SPECIMENS OF LOGIC. 


But, be the cause what it may, I will 

ive one or two more rare specimens of 

his “intellectual culture and mental 
training!” 


“The subject upon which it [the Pastoral Ad- 
dress] treats is abolitionism and not slavery.— 
It says, ‘We have been much agitated in 
some portions of our work with the very exci- 
table subject of abolitionism.’ Had the Con- 
ference designed to speak of slavery, they 
would not have used this language, as though 
it were a new and recent thing among us, be- 
cause slavery has existed among us ever since 
we have been a nation, and has been tolerated, 
at least, in our Church from its very commence- 
ment. To have said, therefore, that we had 
just now been agitated on the subject of sla- 
very, would have been saying nothing oe 





of a moment’s attention.” 


Here it is said, ‘‘ had the Conference 
designed to speak of s/avery, they would 
not have used this language! But did 





they not use this very language, viz. 
that the church was “agitated” with 
“slavery,” in their reply to the Wes- 
leyan Conference? They said, 

‘In common with sister denominations in 
our country, we have been less or more agita- 


ted with the perplexing question of negro sla- 
very.” 


“To have said, therefore, that we 
had just now been agitated on the sub- 
ject of slavery, would have been saying 
nothing worthy of a moment’s atten- 
tion!” Put this and that together.— 
Here the General Conference are ac- 
cused of saying, in their address to the 
Wesleyan Conference, “ nothing wor- 
thy of a moment’s attention!” This 
too, by the great reasoner—the man who 
never makes any mistakes. This is the 
man who can feel the ‘force of a logi- 
cal argument,’ and who has had the 
benefits of ‘‘ mental training and intel- 
lectual culture!’’ We might, it seems, 
tell our English brethren that “ negro 
slavery’ had “ agitated” the church— 
but we must tell our American brethren 
that it was ‘‘ abolitionism,’”—(which, ac- 
cording to the reviewer, is a very differ- 
ent thing from slavery,) that had done 
this. | Had we told our American breth- 
ren that negro slavery had ‘agitated.’ 
us, it would not have been “ worthy of 
a moment’s attention ’’—because that 
‘had been tolerated in the church from 
its very commencement!” 

Look also at the following specimen 
of anti-abolition logic and consistency. 

The reviewer professes that one of his 
objects in ‘laying bare my errors and 
in administering the rod of correction,” 
was to benefit myself. He says, ‘in 
hope that even he may derive profit 
from well merited, disciplinary chastise- 
ment.’? But a little farther on he says, 
‘we have not written this for his sake 
who has done the wrong, for we constd- 
er argumentation lost on a mind thus 
constituted !’’ In one sentence the re- 
viewer proposes to lay on the “rod of 
correction” in part for my benefit—in 
another he is going to correct me, whol- 
ly for the benefit of others—he has not 
written “ for my sake;”’ “ argumenta- 
tion is lost” on me! This kind of 
logic he considers, I presume, straight 
and conclusive. Perhaps if 1 had been 
favored with ‘mental training and in- 
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tellectual culture,’ I might have felt 
“the force of [such] logical arguments !” 




































Union.” 


Much time was consumed in the dis- 
cussion on the above resolutions. Speak- 
ers were abundant, and mostly on one 
side. Much excitement prevailed while 
the resolutions were pending. For sey- 
eral hours the discussions were confined 
to the anti-abolitionists. ‘Two members 
of the New Hampshire Conference had 
attended an anti-slavery meeting and 
made a few remarks, at a time when 
they had no duties to perform, either in 
conference or committee. This was the 
occasion. 

It was proposed to amend the resolu- 
tions, by inserting the names of the two 
brethren. Rey. W. A. Smith spoke in 
favor of the proposition to insert their 
names. ‘* Let them,” said he, ‘‘be brought 
forth in all the length and breadth of 
their DAMNING INIquity!” But this, it 
was pretended by others, would expose 
them to Lynch law. Many hints were 
thrown out about mobs—enough, it was 
thought, to have created one; espe- 
cially as not a sentence against mobs 
fell from the lips of a single speaker. 
As a specimen of these hints, take the 
following from the speech of Rey. R. 
Paine, President of La Grange College. 


‘And even here, in this free state, what 
would be the consequenee, if an abolition meet- 
ing were now advertised to be held at the 
Court-House in this City? If such a thing 
were projected, even here, you would see the 
indignant crowd, gathering in the streets, and 
presenting a dark and dense mass, making its 
way to the appointed place, to pour out its ven- 
geance on those who might be rash enough to 
engage in such a scheme.” 


APOLOGY FOR ANTI-ABOLITIONISTS- 


The reviewer apologizes for the heat 
and mistakes of the anwi-abolitionists, as 
follows: 


“‘ We are indeed very far from making the 
attempt to justify every word that dropped from 
the lips of speakers, or every sentiment that 
was uttered in the warmth of debate. Those 
must be more than human, and more indeed 
than human nature is capable of attaining in 
this life, even under the powerful influence of 
Christianity, who should be exempt from all 
aberrations of intellect, from all errors in judg- 
ment, and who should utter nothing reprehen- 
sible in extemporaneous debate, where, espe- 
cially, conflicting opinions excite much dis- 
cussion. 


But if an abolitionist happens to make 
a mistake in reporting the speech of an 
opponent, he must be published all over 
the land as guilty of ‘‘ falsehood ’— 
** palpable falsehood ;’’ and that too by 
one from whom we ought to expect a 
better example! The frailties of human 
nature may be offered as the common 
apology for all men, the abolitionists only 
excepted.. They must be perfect in 
every statement, or they are guilty of 
‘* palpable falsehood ! ” 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were offered on the 12th of May, 
by Rev. S. G. Roszell, of the Baltimore 
Conference. 


‘*‘ Whereas, great excitement has pervaded 
this country on the subject of modern aboli- 
tionism, which is reported to have been in- 
creased in this city recently, by the unjustifiable 
conduct of two members of the General Con- 
ference in lecturing upon, and in favor of that 
agitating topic ;—and, whereas, such a course 
on the part of any of its members is calculated 
to bring upon this body the suspicion and dis- 
trust of the community, and misrepresent its 
sentiments in regard to the point at issue ;—and 
whereas, in this aspect of the case, a due regard 
for its own character, as well as a just concern 
for the interests of the church confided to its 
care, demand a full, decided and unequivocal 
expression of the views of the General Confer- 
ence in the premises—Therefore, 

“1. Resolved,—By the delegates of the an- 
nual Conferences in General Conference as- 
sembled, that they disapprove in the most un- 
qualified sense, the conduct of the two members 
of the General Conference, who are reported 
to have lectured in this city recently, upon, 
and in favor of, modern aboli‘ionism. 

“2, Resolved,—By the delegates of the an- 
nual Conferences in General Conference as- 
sembled,—that they are decidedly opposed to 
modern abolitionism, and wholly disclaim any 
‘right, wish or intention, to interfere in the civil 
and political relation between master and slave, 


O. SCOTT AND W. WINANS. 


But I cannot dwell here. As the re- 
viewer has confined himself principally 
to the speeches of brother Winans and 
myself, I must follow him. And in or- 
der to give a fair and full view of this 


whole controversy between brother Wi- 
nans and myself. My speech against 
the resolutions comes first in order— 
then brother Winans’ speech, as report- 
ed by the editor of the Philanthropist— 
then my review of his arguments, as 
published in the address to the General 
Conference ; next his attack upon me; 
and ‘lastly, my defence. I shall then 
close with a particular examination of 
the ‘‘ Review of the Proceedings of the 
late General Conference.” 


as it exists in the slave holding states of this : 


part of the discussion, I will insert the 
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J am sorry that this examination ne-|N. Bangs, than that he w 
cessarily has so much reference to my-|to publish these sland 
self. But itis asolemn duty which I/against me through the w 
not only owe to myself, but to the cause|/breadth of the land—a 


of truth—to the church, and to the 
world—to correct some as glaring er- 
rors, as ever were perhaps connected 


ould continue 
erous charges 
hole length and 


nd that too in 
more aggravated forms, misrepresenting 


my language and ridiculing my argu- 
ments, not to say my intellect! Has 


with the deliberations of a body of|this brother done by me as he would 


Christian ministers ! 


PERSONAL ABUSE, 


The abuse which I have received from 
acertain quarter, both at the General 
Conference and since, is, I presume, un- 

paralleled, at least. in the annals of Me- 
thodism. My character by brethren in 


wish me to do by him? But more of 
this in another place. 


THE CHARGES HAVE BEEN MET. 


Notwithstanding I have met these 
charges in my own conference, to the 
full satisfaction of my brethren, yet, as 
[ am still published to the world sa 


high places has been made the sport of} guilty of ‘ palpable falsehoods,” and that 


every wind. [I have been charged by the 
highest ecclesiastical body of the M. E. 
Church, and through our official period- 
icals with “ palpable falsehoods,” and 
that too without the forms of trial! This 
subject was investigated by the confer- 

ence of which I am a member, imme- 
diately after the General Conference, and 
my character for truth and veracity was 

pronounced fair and unimpeached, by I 
believe a unanimous vote; but still those 
_slanders are industriously reiterated and 
circulated by a certain brother, and a 
certain press. Have I not reason to 
complain ? 





WHY DID NOT REV. N. BANGS PROVE 
THE CHARGES. 


development of this whole subject at an 


through the columns of our central offi- 
cial paper, and by a brother extensively 
known, it becomes my duty to make a 
solemn appeal to facts and enter into a 
minute examination of this whole affair. 
Will you, dear brother, for my sake, and 
for the sake of truth, give your candid 
attention to what follows. If Iam guilty 
of palpable falsehoods, I ought not to 
remain in the Church; but if Iam in- 
nocent, my innocence ought to appear. 


ACCUSATIONS. 


It is an easy matter to deal out whole- 
sale charges, and support them by de- 
clamation, and then, in the excitement 
of the moment, vote them proved ; espe- 
cially where an offensive cause is to be 


T ought, perhaps, to have made a full)put down by such means. 


It was easy for the Jews to prefer and 


earlier period. ButI did not suppose|swpport the charge of sedition, against 
that after it had been investigated by an|the Saviour of the world. It was an easy 
annual conference, and J had been ful/y|matter for the Papists to prove Martin 
acquitted, without receiving even the} Luther a heretic. It was also easy for 
| least censure, that I should still be hunt-| the Episcopalians to prove John Wesley a 
| ed like a fox uponthe mountains. I did|schismatic and fanatic. And I may add, 
not suppose that the same brother who|it was an easy matter for 97 Methodist 
had charged me through the columns of/preachers out of 150 to charge a pamph- 
| the Christian Advocate and Journal soon/let that they did not like, with palpable 


to appear and sustain the charge, if he 
saw fit to do so, but who declined, stating 


cil, that he never intended to ‘ charge 


} me with the sin of falsehood ;” and be- 
ing himself present at the conference 


abolitionists ;—I say, 





| after the General Conference, with false-| falsehoods! 
| hood, and who was immediately notified|they did this, will be seen in the sequel. 


) in a letter to the Chairman of the Coun- 


reason to expect better things of Rev.|Address to the 


But with how much reason 


SPEECH OF REV. O. SCOTT. 
Delivered on the floor of the General 

Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1 

and 13, 1836. 

The following outline of my remarks 


} where I was completely acquitted by the}on the resolution condemning modern 
votes of anti-abolitionists, as well as|abolition, was written out by myself, and 
I did think I had|published in a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ An 


General Conference.” 
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It is a mere outline, containing, howev- 
er, all the principal points, in brief. 
Four or five hours had been occupied 
by our anti-abolition brethren, before 
any abolitionist spoke at all; but before 
the resolution passed, we claimed a hear- 
ing; and, by the request of the anti- 
slavery members, I attempted to show 
what modern abolitionism was, that the 
Conference might understand what they 
were about to condemn by the passage 
of a resolution which was then pending. 


SIN OF SLAVERY. 


‘‘T assumed the position, that the 
principle of slavery,—-the principle 
which justifies holding and treating the 
human species as property, is morally 
wrong,—or, in other words, that it is a 
sin. The principle, I contended, aside 
from all circumstances, is evil, ONLY 
Evi, and that CONTINUALLY ! 1 
said, no hand could sanctify it—no cir- 
cumstances could change it from bad to 
good. It was a reprobate—too bad to 
be converted—not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed, could be. I ad- 
mitted that circumstances might palliate, 
and circumstances might aggravate, but 
no circumstances could justify the prin- 
ciple. If any circumstances could justi- 
fy the right of property in human beings 
—then we had only to change some of 
the circumstances with which slavery is 


connected, and it becomes universally|t9 equal political rights. In the state of 
right—so that in that case, the sin would|Rhode Island, though a man be worth a 


be in the circumstances. The abstract 
question was argued at considerable 
length. It was insisted that slavery was 
morally right or morally wrong, or that 
it had no moral character. ‘The first 
and last of these suppositions I consid- 
ered absurd; and contended, that ‘ He 
who has made of one blood, all nations 
of men to dwell on the earth,’ must look 
with disapprobation upon such a system 
of complicated wrongs, as American 
slavery. 

‘‘T then attempted to show, that such 
views of slavery among Methodists, and 
Methodist ministers, are not ‘ modern,’ 
by extracts from Wesley, Clarke, our 
fathers in this country—and our breth- 
ren on the other side the Atlantic. And 


these quotations show, that clear, plain,| feel it to be wrong till they investigate it. 


pointed denunciations of slavery, are not 


peculiar to ‘modern abolitionism.’ [The| discussion. 


quotations are here omitted. | 
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IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION, 


“J next proceeded to show, that if 
slavery be a sin, as 1 contended it was, 
it ought of course to be immediately 
abandoned. The abolitionists mean, by 
immediate emancipation, the ¢mmediate 
cessation of the right assumed of proper- 
ty in man. Notturning the slaves loose 
upon community, to roam at large with- 
out law—but the placing them under — 

ood and wholesome laws. They are not 
now known in law except as goods and: 
chattels—let them be emancipated into 
law. 

“‘Tmmediate emancipation is not, as 
some have supposed, an amalgamation 
of the whites and blacks. There is too 
much of this already : we would prevent 
it—but should we cease to lift up our 
voice against the most cruel oppression 
through a fear that should slavery be 
abolished, some white woman might, at 
some distant period, happen to marry 
a black man? | PAG FE 

‘‘Tmmediate emancipation does not 
necessarily imply the investment of the 
slaves with equal political privileges with | 
the whites; though it is believed that it 
would be difficult to show why the color 
of a man’s skin should deprive him of 
his civil or political rights ;—yet this is 
another question. wi , 

‘The slaves may be free in a goad 
sense, though not admitted immediately 


hundred thousand dollars, yet, if he does 
not possess real estate to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, he is not 
admitted to the polls; and yet we never 
supposed this a state of slavery ? 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
‘‘ The abolitionists, in common with 


most of their fellow-citizens, believe that 


our general government has the power 
to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in the Territories; and that, — 
if slavery be sin, it is a sin for which 
every citizen of the United States is re- 
sponsible! But Congress will not abol- 
ish slavery till the people call for it; and 
the people will not call for it, till they 
feel it to be wrong; and they will not 


“ Hence the propriety and necessity @ 


‘All right to legislate upon the sub-" 
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ject of slavery in the slave States belongs!deeply involved. T 
exclusively to the legislators of those 
States. The general government has no 
authority to interfere with the political 
relations of master and slave in the slave 
States. 

“The abolitionists would not counte- 
nance any resort, by the slaves, to phys- 
ical force to obtain their freedom on 
any account. ‘They have been accused 
of trying to get up insurrections among 
the slaves; but itis FALSE! We do 
indeed believe that any citizen of the 
world has a right to oppose any sin, 
wherever it may exist, even though it be 
legalized. If therefore slavery be sin, it 
is not only our privilege, but our solemn 
duty, to oppose it. 

‘We find it very convenient to apol- 

ogize for the present race of slave hold- 
ers, by saying slavery was entailed upon 
us when we were British colonies; but 
we are unwilling to receive any aid from 
England in getting rid of it. ‘Itisa 
‘very delicate subject; and one with 
which foreigners must not.intermeddle!’ 
© Slavery will never be abolished by 
peaceful measures till the subject shall 
have been freely and fully discussed; 
‘and that discussion, as a matter of 
course, must commence in the North. 
It cannot be discussed in the South; 
‘we must therefore discuss it in the 
North, or not at all. But there are no 
slaves inthe North! True; but there 
are 26,000 in the District of Columbia, 
and in the Territories. [Arkansas was 
then a Territory. ] 

“Mr. President, we think we can 
judge as correctly respecting the char- 
acter of slavery in the abstract, as slave 
holders can. Nay; it is reasonable to 
suppose we should be less likely to err 
than they; for we have no interest at 
stake. It is more difficult to judge cor- 
rectly where interest is involved. It is 
not a very easy matter to see through a 
silver dollar! , 

‘* Neither the rum-seller, or the drunk- 
ard is the best qualified to judge of the 
sin of intemperance; nor are these the 
persons to commence a temperance ref- 
ormation ! 


( he groanings of the 
prisoner call loudly for our prayers and 
our exertions. It is a happy circum- 
stance, that the leaders in this discussion 
are generally ministers of the Gospel, 
who, in point of politics, have nothing to 
hope or fear. And while we disclaim 
all intention to interfere with the political 
relation of master and slave in the slave 
States, we will not cease to preach against 
this great evil, because the laws of the 
slave holding States sanction it; nor be- 
cause the power of moral suasion may be- 
come so strong as to lead the people of the 
North to elect such representatives to 
Congress as will vote for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia 
and in the territories. We mean to lift 
up our voice like a trumpet, and show 
the inhabitants of this land their sins! 

‘ We know it is an ‘ exciting subject,’ 
but we have yet to learn that a good 
cause should be abandoned because it 
produces excitement. 

“Moses and Aaron produced ex- 
eitement in the court of Pharaoh, when 
they contended for the rights and liber- 
ties of the Israelites ;—-when our fathers 
asserted their liberties, and threw off the 
British yoke, it produced great exéite- 
ment. 

‘““’The reformation under Luther, was 
a very exciting subject. When the 
seeds of Methodism were first sown, both 
in Europe and America, the whole 
community were excited. The temper- 
ance discussion has produced great ex- 
citement in various parts of our country ; 
and every revival of religion excites and 
irritates, the community more or less. 
We have never dreamed that so great a 
change could take place in our country 
as the abolition of slavery, without great 
excitement. When the ‘craft’ of men 
is in danger, they will be excited. 
























DIVISION OF THE UNION. 


“ But, if the North do not give up 
this discussion, the Union will be divi- 
ded.’ Who will divide it?) The North 
will not do this; and what have the 
South to gain by it? [If the South 
divide the Union, they lose, at that mo- 
ment, all northern support in case of 
insurrection: their safety now consists 
in their union with the North. Let the 
South divide the Union, and make a war 
upon the North,—they must support it 


DUTY OF MINISTERS AND CHRISTIANS. 


“‘As ministers and Christians, we 
ought to oppose this ‘crying evil.’ In 
it, our church and our ministers are 
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either with white or colored soldiers.jof gold and a Babylonish garment.’ The 


If they march their white men against 
the North, who will take care of their 


Methodist Episcopal Church has an un- 
holy alliance with slavery; she ought 


women and children left in the hands of/not, therefore, to give herself any peace 


the slaves at home? If they arm their 
slaves, and march them out to fight the 
abolitionists, who will guaranty their 
allegiance to their master’s cause? 


division be impassable! Will not the 
servant be free from his master the mo- 
ment he steps across the line? Can the 
division of the Union keep anti-slavery 
publications out of the South? And the 
moment the Union is divided, will not 
the entire North, both church and state, 
be abolitionists? Is it not the union of 
the States, and of the church, which 
keeps up a spirit of slavery in the North, 
and will the South sever that cord which 
binds to them their northern apologists ? 
No, sir, never; unless they wish to has- 
_ten emancipation. They may threaten, 


till she cleanses the skirts of her gar- 
ments from ‘blood guiltiness!’ Shall 
the dearest interests of undying millions 


If| be sacrificed upon the altar of the peace 
the Union is divided, will the line of|of the church? 


But the church will be 
divided. And what will divide it? The 
church is built upon a rock, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
lf, therefore, abolition is from beneath, 
the church is safe; for the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. And if ab- 
olition is from above, (of which I have 
no more doubt than of the truths of 
Christianity,) it will never harm the 
church. All future consequences to the 
Union and the church, are, at best, 2m- 
aginary. They may be realized, and 
they may not. Shall we then suffer im- 
aginary consequences to determine our 


as they have ever been in the habit ofjduty, when we have a more unerring 


doing, but that will be all. They can 
never be so blind to their own interests 
as to divide the Union for the sake of 
destroying abolitionists? This would 
only add new fury to the ‘unhallowed 
flame,’ as the brother from Baltimore 
calls it.] But, Mr. President, if aboli- 
tionism is constitutional, what pretext 1s 
there for a division of the Union? I 
take the ground, sir, that we are pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United 
States. Let us look at this subject for a 
moment. And, 1. The Constitution 
recognizes the existence of slavery. 2. 
It permits continuance. 3. It secures 
servants to their masters, wherever they 
are found, if demanded. But, 4. It does 
not enjoin slavery as a duty. 5. It does 
not prohibit emancipation. And, lastly, 
It guaranties the freedom of speech, 
and of the press, and the right of peti- 
tion. Will the South divide the Union, 
because we in the North are pursuing a 
constitutional course ? 


PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 


‘‘ But it is said that this abolition dis-|final results. 


rule? Had we always acted on this 
principle, where would the temperance 
reformation, and many other important 
enterprises, have been? Imaginary con- 
sequences are a new standard of duty for 
a body of Christian ministers, and very 
unbecoming in the nineteenth century. 


THE UNHALLOWED FLAME. 


‘““T come now, Mr. President, to notice 
a few things which were stated on the 
floor of this Conference yesterday, and 
then I have done. An aged and vener- 
able brother from Baltimore, called the 
abolition excitement an ‘ unhallowed 
flame ’—and this expression he has sev- 
eral times repeated on this floor. Now, 
sir, this same unhallowed flame has burnt 
off the chains from 600,000 goods and 
chattels in the West India islands, and 
elevated them to the rank of human be- 
ings! Abolitionism is one in all parts 
of the world. We are not trying an ex- 
periment—we are walking in a beaten 
track. Our principles have been fully 
tested and we have no fears as to the 
The day of our national 


cussion is not conducive to the peace of|jubilee may linger, but it will come at 
the church. Suppose this were admit-|last—and it cannot tarry long! Had 
ted;—are there no interests to be con-|it not been for the abolitionists, the 
sulted beside the peace of the church?/600,000 colored freemen in the West 
It may not, perhaps, be always best, that| India Islands, had still been goods and 
the church be at peace. ‘There may be|chattels!| And do you ask what the abe. 
‘ease in Zion,’ connected with a ‘ wedge jolitionists have done? Let the 600,000 
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goods and chattels metamorphosed into through the medium of mobs—still he 


peaceable, industrious and happy free-|stood it out! 


men, answer the question ! 


Through the influence of this ‘ unhal- 
lowed flame,’ some scores of slaves 


have been set at liberty zn this country. 


A gentleman in this city has emancipa- 
ted his slaves, through the influence of 
abolition doctrines. ‘The fires of aboli- 
tion are now burning deep and wide— 
the leaven of liberty is now working 
through the whole lump—and the axe is 
Jaid at the root of the tree—the whole 
country is awake, and the day of our 
redemption is at hand! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
“The impropriety of attempting to 
brave public opinion has been suggested 
on this floor. But, sir, if public opin- 


jon is wrong, It ought to be braved.— 


rence to right principles! 


Shall truth and righteousness succumb 
to public opinion without stopping to in- 
quire whether that public opinion is 
right or wrong? If public opinion is 
wrong, let it be set right—and in order 
to this, let it be braved by a firm adhe- 
However 
few in number the advocates of truth 
may be, let them not swerve the breadth 
of a hair from right principles! Let 
there be no compromise between truth 
and error. 

** Public opinion was against Daniel, 
when he was commanded not to pray 


for thirty days, but he braved it—and in 


defiance of the king’s decree, continued 
to pray with his windows open towards 
Jerusalem. Public opinion was against 
the three Hebrews, when they refused 
to worship the ‘ golden image,’ and to 


obey laws which infringed upon the 


rights of conscience. ‘They braved pub- 
lic opinion, and stood it out against the 
stern decree of the king! Did they do 
right? The apostles braved public opin- 


jon in every place where they planted 


the standard of the cross. Martin Lu- 
ther and his followers did the same at 
the risk of their lives! John Wesley 
and his coadjutors in England, braved 
public opinion. When Mr. Wesley was 
expelled from the churches, he preached 
in grave-yards, public markets, and 
open fields! And though public opin- 


ion commanded Mr. Wesley to desist 


Let a ship|sing sons! The Methodists 3 
load of fifty-nine tons of Bibles testify|of in United States Wee pha 
to the good effects of emancipation ! finally, to a consider 


Shame on his compromi- 
all parts 
braved, and 
able extent, changed 
public opinion. Every man’s hand has 
been against us, and yet we have stood 
jirm. But now comes up the new doc- 
trine of compromise! ! Let it be ban- 
ished from the breast of every patriot, 
philanthropist and Christian. ‘The ad- 
vocates of temperance have braved and 
changed public opinion. The same may 
be said of Wilberforce, and the English 
abolitionists, And with all these exam- 
ples before us, shall we succumb to an 
unholy public opinion, founded in the 
love of gain? Shall we turn our backs 
upon the cause of suffering humanity, 
because public opin on frowns upon us? 
No! Never!! 


ABOLITIONISM CANNOT BE PUT DOWN. 


“‘ Mr. President, Rev. J. A. Collins 
has told us that he came up here flush 
with the expectation, ‘ that the breth- 
ren from the North would put their foot 
on abolitionism, and crush it” And 
have we yet to learn, sir, that free dis- 
cussion is not to be put down in this 
way? When you can put your foot on 
one of the burning mountains and 
smother its fires—when you can rel] 
back the current of the thundering falls 
of the Niagara—or stop the sun in its 
course, you may then begin to think 
about ‘crushing abolitionism!’ Sir, 
the die is cast—the days of the captivity 
of our country are numbered! Tneir 
REDEMPTION IS WRITTEN IN HEAVEN!} 

“ Any action which this Conference 
may take on this subject—will give to 
abolitionism both strength and stability. 
It cannot be voted down,—it cannot be 
persecuted down—it has braved public 
opinion and mob-law too long to think 
of yielding now to votes of censure.— 
Any resolutions you may pass, for or 
against abolitionism, will bring it into 
notice, and set it on a higher and firmer 
foundation. The resolutions of this 
Conference may retard the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, but they cannot check 
abolition. If you would not contribute 
to the permanency and spread of aboli- 
tionism, you had better practice on the 
suggestion of the brother from Ohio, 
(Rev. D. Young, ) and ‘not touch it 


my 
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with your tongs.’ This he tells us has 
been his course. But let it be remem- 
bered that these are the men who are to 


The following is Br. Winans’ reply 
to the foregoing, as reported by the edi- 
tor of the Philanthropist. The correet- 


sit as our judges—men, who, in point ofjness of this report Br. Winans did not 


examination, and a knowledge of what 
they condemn, have not so much as 
touched it with their tongs—and yet 
they are prepared to express their ‘ un- 
qualified’ disapprobation of 
which they acknowledge their entire 
ignorance! O, how strangely have we 
departed from the footsteps of our fa- 
thers ! 
MOBS. 


Several of the speakers yesterday al- 
Juded to mobs—and expressed their 
fears for the personal safety of the two 
brethren who attended the abolition 
meeting last Tuesday—but not a word 
Sell from their lips in condemnation of 
mobs! No! Not a syliable!! Sir, we 
are assured by the citizens of this place, 
that there will be no mob, unless the 
General Conference get it up! I hope 
for the honor of the Conference, that 
we shall hear no more suggestions of 
this kind. Such suggestions, through 
the press and otherwise, have been the 
means of getting up the mobs which 
have so recently disgraced various parts 
of our country. 


THE BISHOP DRIVEN FROM THE CHAIR. 


You have also been told, that one of 
our bishops, was, last year, almost driven 
from the chair, that the Conference 
might be turned into an abolition meet- 
ing. This, sir, is a very great mistake. 
The facts in the case are these. The 
N. H. Conference at its last session ap- 
pointed a committee on slavery—that 
committee reported—a motion was made 
to adopt the report—and the Bishop re- 
fused to put the motion, stating as his 
reason, that he did not think the adop- 
tion of the report would tend to the 
peace of the church. A motion was 
then made to go into a committee of the 
whole—the Bishop after a moment’s re- 
flection said, that it would be in order 
for the Conference to do so. The Con- 


that of|lar. 


question. He quoted from this docu- 
iment to prove some of my statements 
incorrect, without once intimating that 
this report was incorrect in any particu- 
That part of it which he has in- 
corporated into his printed speech, is to 
be considered, on Rev, N. Bang’s prin- 
ciples of reasoning, as his own language! 


REV. W. WINANS’ SPEECH. 


Mr. Winans said, * that he did not intend to 
contine his remarks to the first resolution—he 
would reply directly to Br. Scott’s argument. 
He would preface what he had to say by a few 
remarks, which might appear egotistical. He 
was from the extreme South. He arose with 
perfect calmness, without agitation, without a 
single angry feeling towards any brother. But 
occupying the situation he did, feeling his re- 
sponsibility to his God, to the Church, and to 
the interests of humanity, he could not be with- 
out strong emotion. 


SLAVERY A DIVINE INSTITUTION. 


‘*He would meet the brother on the funda- 
mental ground of his argument—would exam- 
ine his strong moral views of slavery. It had 
been assumed, that slavery was wrong in some 
circumstances, in mo circumstances, or in all 
circumstances. Now he designed to prove from 
the brother’s own admission, that slavery was 
right in all circumstances. Jehovah had per- 
mitted—had regulated slavery; would he per- 
mit—would he regulate that which was morally 
wrong? Could there be a blinding influence, 
strong enough to induce any one to charge God 
with sanctioning crime: It would be needless 
to refer to particular scriptures; but many pas- 
sages did exist which established beyond con- 
troversy that God did permit perpetual—heredi- 
tary slavery. This admitted, it was plain, that 
circumstances might deprive slavery of an im- 
moral character. He would have opposed slave- 
ry inits origin. It was as clear as the morning 
sun that slavery in the abstract is wrong. But 
is it wrong now in the Southern States? This 
is the point in dispute between abolitionists and 
anti-abolitionists. Have we not seen, that cir- 
cumstances justified it in the case of the He- 
brews? If circumstances can justify it, he 
thought they existed in the South, Another 
question would arise—ought Christians to en- 
deavor to change these circumstances. He had. 
no doubt they ought—that it was obligatory 
on them todoso. But was the course of abo- 
litionists right? Clearly not. It was most un- 
propitious, most injudicious—and calculated to 


ference then went into a committee of/|effect precisely what was most opposite to their 


the whole, and adopted the report by a 
vote of 59 to 8—the Bishop leaving the 
chair, and calling another brother to 
take it. So much for driving the Bishop 
from the chair, and turning the Confer- 


ence into an abolition meeting!” 


purposes. 


SLAVE HOLDER FROM PRINCIPLE. 


*«* He was not born in a slave State,—he was 
a Pennsylvanian by birth. He had been 
brought up to believe a slave holder as great a 
villain as a horse thief ; but he had gone to the 
South, &c.—long residence there had changed 
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his views; he had become a slave holder—a 
slave holder on principle. There was suspi- 
cion abroad in the South. To obviate such sus- 
picion and gain free access to the slave, so as to 
do him goed, it was highly advantageous for a 
minister that he himself should hold slaves; and 
he could see no impropriety, but advantage, in 
members, preachers, presiding elders, and ever 
bishops, being slave holders. Yes, said Mr. W. 
however novel the sentiment may be, however 
startling it may be to many, | avow this opinion 
boldly, and without any desire to conceal it. 

«The brother admitted that Congress had no 
power of legislation on slavery in the States. 
The only influeuce, therefore, abolitionism 
could exert, was moral in its character—must 
be exerted over mind. Now the legislatures of 
the slave States only, could abolish slavery ; 
therefore this moral influence must be exerted 
onthem. He affirmed, that abolition, in its in- 
fluence on those bodies, was directly opposite 
to that which its friends designed. For the ten 
years preceding the last three years, there was 
a constantly increasing disposition to meliorate 
the condition of the slave. The abolition .ex- 
citement was got up. In one moment, a paral- 
ysis was feltin every nerve of the South—in all 
those influences, looking to the emancipation of 
the slave. Though a slave holder himself, no 
abolitionist felt more sympathy for the slave 
than he did—none had rejoiced more in the hope 
of a coming period, when the print of a slave’s 
foot would not be seen on the soil. His heart 
sank within him when he gontemplated the in- 
cendiary influences of abolition. They were 
incendiary, for they had kindled a flame upon 
the dearest hopes of the African. 


MURDERED WIVES—BURNING HOUSES. 


‘¢ He and his brethren in the South were to 
act on this question—not others for them. Abo- 
lition was considered a murderous scheme at the 
South—[here the speaker became so rapid and 
vehement, that we found it impossible to note ac- 
curately what he said. We remember, however, 
that his fruitful imagination pictured ‘ murdered 
wives,’ ‘ massacred children,’ ‘ burning towns,’ 
* cities and habitations rendered desolate,’ ‘slaves 
freed to be impoverished, to starve, to die,— 
consequences which it was believed would re- 
sult from the success of abolition doctrines ] 
Southern legislatures, he said, would never 
listen to such doctrines—they were deaf, they 
would be deaf as an adder. The South already 
looked upon the people of the North as their 
enemies—thirsting for their blood. A few knew 
that the body of the North was opposed to such 
schemes—regarded them as fanatical. And the 
most favorable view he could take of abolition- 
ists was, that they were carried away by fanat- 
icism. 

«* The brother had said, that abolitionism had 
an intimate connection with our missionary ope- 
rations. It had; butin a very different sense 
from what the brother meant. He would state 
a case to illustrate bis views. <A brother was 
sent last year to a circuit on the Mississippi 
coast, comprising three parishes. No sooner 
were the abolition movements known at the 
North, than public meetings were called in two 
of the parishes, and it was decided in them that 
M sthodist preachers should preach no more; 
because two Conferences in the North had 
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avowed themselves in favor of abolition. The 
third parish was not so hasty—had a little more 
coinmon sense. A public meeting was called 
in this, but owing to the influence of one man, 
no such prohibitory measure was adopted. This 
man pledged his honor, his property—his life, 
in defence of the purity of the preacher’s char- 
acter and motives, and he was allowed to preach 
amongst them. In the two. parishes where so 
violent measures were taken, the most of the 
residents were slaves—and preachers had never 
before been questioned. Let abolitionists pro- 


ceed, and they would effect nothing better in. 


the South. In the North they might raise a 
flame and callit a holy flame, but in the South 
it would be the fire of hell. 


TWO KINDS OF FATHERS. 


** Methodists had two sets of fathers—one set 
abolitionists. Bishop Asbury’s name had been 
introduced, Bishop Asbury, before his death, 
was decidedly an anti-abolitionist. Bishop As- 
bury at first was a believer in the doctrines of 
abolition, and he acted on the belief. Experi- 
ence convinced him of his error, and his course 
was changed. It would be amusing, were not 
the subject so important, to hear brethren talk 
of the great additional light of modern times. 
They had said it was too late in the day to put 
back this question. They supposed a flood of 
light had been poured on this subject. The 
modesty of brethren was great. The fathers of 
Methodism were thrown into the shade by the 
increased light of this day. The speaker declar- 
ed emphatically;—* from the North or Great 
Britain, we will not receive, we do not want, 
aid or advice tohelp us to rid ourselves of slave- 
ry. We willsitin judgment on our own case, 
we will follow our own course.” He would 
not censure the North for its high assump- 
tions. Neither Great Britain nor the North, 
however, occupied positions from which they 
could help the South. The greatest service 
they could do it, was to let it alone. The ques- 
tion was a political qnestion with which none 
but the South had any thing to do. 

‘In the sight of Heaven this was their only 
proper course. It was important to the interests 
of slaves, and in view of the question of slavery, 
that there be Christians, who were slave hold- 
ers. Christian ministers should be slave hold- 
ers, and diffused throughout the South. Yes, 
sir, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, should 
be slave holders—yes, he repeated it boldly, 
there should be members, and Deacons, and 
Expers, and BISHOPS too, who were slave 
holders. For if slave holding were a valid rea- 
son fur excluding a man from office, it was a 
valid reason for excluding him from member- 
ship. The South should be heard—should lose 
nothing from him. Hear it or not—that was 
not his concern, it was the concern of the Con- 
ference. 


THE TWO BRETHREN, 


<¢ Ffe did not wish to be misunderstood in re- 
lation to the first resolution. There was great 
indelicacy, great indecorum, great disrespect to 
the Conference, to the city, to public opinion— 
in the conduct of the brethren, proposed to be 
censured, He bad no doubt as to the propriety 
of censure. They merited reprehension. Ab- 
olition movements should be reprehended ; for 
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they were evil, and only evil, always and every 
where. It had been insinuated that he wanted 
milk and water resolutions, This was, as to 
himself, a novel accusation. He had commonly 

been charged with two much boldness—too 
much severity, but never before accused in this 
fashion. He knew not how much animal cour- 
age he might possess—but to moral and political 
courage he avowed hisclaim. Indeed, a dis- 
tinguished politician of the South said of him, 
that he would make an excellent politician, only 
he had too much candor. His character must 
indeed be essentially changed, if he could keep 
back the truth, to conciliate the good opinion of 
any.” 


REVIEW OF THE FOREGOING, 


My review of the foregoing Speech 
follows next. Look out for the palpable 
falsehoods! This is the same that was 
contained in my Address to the General 
Conference, which has produced so much 
excitement, and brought down upon me 
the cruel and unfounded charges of 
* palpable falsehoods ! ”’ 


‘Rey. W. Winans stated that slavery was a 
divine institution—and must of ourse be right. 
God, said he, has instituted perpetual, hereditary 
slavery—and therefore it is right under all cir- 
cumstances. If circumstances ever did exist 
sufficient to justify slavery aside from revelation, 
then American slavery might be justified. But, 
1. I deny that God ever did institute perpetual 
hereditary slavery. 2. I deny that there 1s any 
Scripture authority for American slavery; or, 
indeed, for any other slavery at the present 
time. 3. I deny that there are any circum- 
stances in our country which can justify slavery. 
And if Mr. Wesley is right, then every slave 
holder is a man stealer. He says it is ‘ impos- 
sibie that any child of man should ever be born 
a slave.’ Now there are 60,000 children born 
of female slaves yearly—and if they are in the 
sight of God, as Mr. Wesley has said, born free 
—then there are so many children stolen yearly 
in our country, and reduced to slavery. 


SLAVES TREATED WORSE. 


‘¢ Brother Winans next stated, that the aboli- 
tionists were shutting the door of the Gospel 
against the slaves—that their movements made 
the planters very jealous, that in one or two in- 
stances missionaries had been turned away—and 
finally, he thought the movements of the aboli- 
tionists were injuring the slave. Now if it 
were true, that the discussion of this great doc- 
trine of human rights stirs up in some few in- 
stances the bad passions of men to increase op- 
pression, yet this fact alone is not sufficient 
proof that the cause should be abandoned. This 
reasoning would have defeated the deliverance 
of the children of Israel from Egyptian bondage 
—and our fathers from the British yoke. The 
present generation of slaves are not alone con- 
cerned, and especially the few who may be 
more severely treated, in consequence of the 
movements of the present day. It isa question 
connected with the dearest interests of millions 
now on the stage, and of generations to come. 
I am fully of the opinion, that there are more 


instances where the slaves are treated better im 
consequence of the abolition movements, than 
there are where they are treated worse. A 
slave holder was asked, not Jong since in the 
city of New York, whether the abolition move- 
ments were operating unfavorably upon the 
treatment of the slaves? He said, ‘No! We 
are obliged to treat them better; fornow every 
eye and ear is open—we are more narrowly 
watched than we used to be.? But I will not 
insist that they are better treated, neither do I 
believe that in general they are worse treated. 
But admitting that all the objections which 
have been urged to abolition are true, still the 
great question to be decided, is, whether slave- 
ry besinor not. If it be sin, the path of duty 
before every Christian is plain. The promul- 
gation of the doctrines of the Reformation were 
connected with the shedding of blood; but had 
Luther been influenced by the modern doctrine 
of expediency, where should we have been? 
Had the signers and defenders of the Declara- 
tion of Independence been under the influence 
of this principle of expediency, where would 
our liberties have now been. 

«« T fear we have nearly lost sight of slavery, 
except as it exists in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church! And it appears to me, that we are 
almost ready to sacrifice the rights and liberties 
of millions of human beings, to a few local cir- 
cumstances connected with some of our own 
missions to the slaves! Do we not limit our 
views of this great evil toourown Church! 
Let us lift up our eyes, and look on the fields 
which were once dyed with the blood of liberty, 
but now covered with tyranny and oppression ! 


MURDERED FAMILIES—BURNING HOUSES. 


‘* Brother Winans proceeded :— 

‘¢ Abolitionism is an incendiary flame. It is 
insurrectionary—and in the carrying out of 
these measures we in the South can see through 
murdered wives and children, and burning 
houses, &c. If this were not a serious matter, 
it would be not a little amusing to reflect, tha 
at this late period, ministers of the Gospel wil 
indulge in such flights of imagination, on suc 
subjects ! 

‘© If there never had been any slaves emanci 
pated, or if such effects had ever followed eman 
cipation, these representations would not appeal 
so utterly groundless. “But slaves have bee 
emancipated by hundreds of thousands, at dif 
fereut times and in different places. And where 
have murdered wives and children, and burnin 
houses ever followed? It is now too late in th 
day to produce much effect by such representa 
tions. There are too many facts in exisiene 
upon this subject. The experiment has bee 
often tried—and it has never failed—no, not i 
a single instance. Oppression, not emancip 
tion, will produce insurrections. The siav 
longs fer freedom—and will he kill his mas 
for bestowing upon him that which he ardentl 
desires? Never / I know some have suppos 
that the emancipation in St. Domingo was fo 
lowed by murdered families and burning house 
but this is a very great mistake. There we 
in the French part of the Island of St. Domin 
600,000 slaves suddenly emancipated in t 
year 1793. It was a time of civil war—thea 
rival of a British armament was daily expecte 
The emancipation of the slaves was the on 
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alternative—the only possible way of saving the 
island—and this a very doubtful experiment, at 
best. But it worked well. The siaves joined 
with the whites, in opposing the common ene- 
my. No white inhabitant of the island was in- 
jured, unless he had first put himself in the 
attitude of a political enemy, by siding with the 
British. Not a wife, nor a child was murdered, 
nora building burned. The emancipated slaves 
- remained quiet, and were industrious, till Bona- 
parte, in 1802, through one of his generals, at- 
tempted to re-establish slavery in the island. 
It was then, that those who had been free and 
happy for nine years, resisted unto blood. Thus 
it will be seen, that it was slavery, and not 
emancipation, which gave rise to the bloody 
scenes of St. Domingo. 

‘“ But let it be remembered, 1. That there 
were about 42,000 whites—44,000 free colored 
people—and_ 600,000 slaves in the Island.—2. 
Slavery was abolished under the most unfavor- 
able outward circumstances ; a time of civil war. 
What an excellent opportunity this, for the 
slaves to have butchered their masters—espe- 
cially as they were so much mre numerous 
than the whites.—3. Those slaves were eman- 
cipated suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
or any kind of preparation, And yet the ex- 
periment was perfectly safe. 


WEST INDIES. 


“Br. Winans’ cry of murdered wives and 
children, and burning houses, is not new. The 
West India planters, and their apologists, 
throughout the kingdom of Great Britain, when 
the subject of abolition was first agitated in the 
British Parliament, raised this same bloody cry, 
long and loud ; and they continued it from year 
to year. ‘Out throats will be cut, and our 
buildings will be burned.’ So they said, and 
so many believed. But what has been the re- 
sult. Let the Antigua newspaper, together 
with an eye and ear witness, answer the ques- 
tion. 
August, 1834, speaks thus :— 

«“«The great doubt is solved—the alarming 
prognostications of the advocates of slavery 
falsified — the highest hopes of the negro’s 
friends fulfilled, and their pledge honorably re- 
deemed. A whole people, comprising 30,000 
souls, have passed from slavery into freedom, 
not only without the slightest irregularity, but 


with the solemn and decorous tranquillity of 


the Sabbath. A week has nearly elapsed, and 
although all eyes and ears are open, and reports 
spread rapidly, we have not heard of a single 
act of insolence, insubordination or violence 
committed by any one of’them, under false and 
licentious notions of freedom.’ 

‘¢ From the same paper, of the 15th August: 
‘It is with the highest satisfaction we an- 
nounce, that we know of, and believe, that 
there is no gang of laborers in the island, whi h 
has not returned to its accustomed employment.’ 

-« So that two weeks after the slayes were ‘ let 
loose,’ instead of begging and stealing, they 
were all quietly at work. 

«« We quote from the same paper of the 21st 
August : 

‘««< The third week of freedom will close with 
this day, and again we are bound to express 
our gratitude and praise to the Divine good- 
ness, for the perfect peace and tranquillity 

























The above named paper of the 7th of 





which, the island enjoys. Not the least symp- 
tom of insubordination has manifested itself 
any where; and the daily accounts from ail 
quarters testify to the excellent disposition and 
conduct of the new freemen.’ 

“Ina letter from Antigua, dated 30th Au- 
gust, and published in a Norfolk paper, we find 
the following : 

_“*The operations of commerce have expe- 
rienced no interruption ; public confidence re- 
mains unshaken. ‘Two sugar plantations have 
recently leased for as much as they were 
worth, with the negroes included, prior to 
emancipation.’ 


MORE FACTS. 


“A few days since, ‘says the editor of the 
New York Evangelist] we had the pleasure of 
a call from an old and respected acquaintance, 
formerly a respectable attorney in Vermont, 
now a merchant in the island of Barbadoes, 
where he has resided most of the time since @ 
September, 1834. His character as a Christian 
and a man of observation, renders his remarks 
and statements worthy of entire confidence. 
We took some notes of his conversation, during 
the hour he had to spare to us, between the 
time of his arrival here, and his departure to 
visit his family, after so long a separation; and 
from these notes we have prepared the follow- 
ing sketch, every particular of which corres- 
ponds, we believe, with the statements he 
made. 

«“ The Island of Barbadoes is one of the most 
populous portions of the earth. The inhabi- 
tants are reckoned to be at least 120,000 on an 
island not more than twenty-one miles long, 
and twelve broad at the extremity. Of these, 
it is estimated that 80,000 were slaves, before 
the abolition act took effect, August Ist, 1834 ; 
and 20,000, free people of color. 

*¢ As to the effects of emancipation upon the 
public safety, they now laugh at the idea of 
fear. They are talking of reducing their mili- 
tary force. Ask them if they are not afraid the 
blacks will rise and cut their master’s throats, 
they reply,‘ What should they do that for, 
when they have got all they wanted?’ The 
free blacks are organized into militia. 

“¢ Many who opposed the abolition of slavery, 
step by step to the last, are now in favor of it. 
They say it has been a good thing for the Is- 
land. All their fears in regard to evil conse- 
quences have been disappointed. 

«The capitol, Bridgetown, is very populous, 
the inhabitants from 10 to 12,000, but our in- 
formant had never known sufficient disturbance 
to occasion a person to walk forty rods to see 
it. There is vice enough, to be sure, but no 
combination of the vicious to distarb the public 
peace. He could lie down to sleep there, out 
of doors, as quietly as in any place in New 
Englard. 

“There is no general complaint of the want 
of labor. The crops are got in as usual. The 
blacks will work for pay on their own day, and 
extra hours, as readily and as much, as igno- 
rant and depraved white people would, when 
paid for it. They act just as other people 
would do in similar circumstances. It is acom- 
mon remark, that a negro goes on an errand 
quicker and loiters less, how he is paid, than 
when he was a slave. ' 


a 


‘ AMALGAMATION. 


“ As to the fear that abolishing slavery will 
lead to amalgamation, our friend avers that it 
operates precisely the other way, to separate 
the two races. Amalgamation has had its full 
run there, under the reign of slavery. You 
may go into a church now, and see 250 persons 
at a time, of whom you cannot determine con- 
fidently whether they are white or colored. It 
has been a common thing there for white men 
to keep colored women. Even married men 
did it. Every body says this is becoming now 
far less common,.and the colored women who 
used to be kept as concubines of white men, 
are now getting colored husbands. It takes the 
minister in the cathedral at Bridgetown, a quar- 
ter of an hour to publish the bans of marriage 

“ The effect of abolition on the financial con- 
dition of the country is quite remarkable. Our 
informant says that real estate is rising, for the 
last six months has risen rapidly, in many in- 
stances has risen one third ina year. If per- 
sons had bought real estate two years ago, 
great fortunes might have been made. ‘The 
consumption of dry goods has also wonderfully 
increased, and dealers in dry goods are making 
fortunes. The negroes now dress like other 
people. Some years ago, if a colored woman 
had been seen in the streets wearing a straw 
bonnet, it would have been almost a signal for 
a mob; now they dress as well as any people of 
their standing. The imports generally are 
doubled. A very great increase has taken place 
in the importation of American productions. 
The blacks begin to live like human beings. 
The importations were never so great as the 
last year. 


CHANGE OF FEELING. 


“The change of feeling on the subject of 
abolition is entire. Our friend was surprised 
on his first arrival to hear the subject so freely 
spoken of, immediately after the act took effect. 
He supposed he should have to talk carefully 
and in whispers, as at the South. The papers 
are beginning to publish in favor of the act. 
While it was talked of, the people and the pa- 
pers were violent and furious againstit. After 
the Ist of August, seeing no disturbance, they 
began to congratulate each other. Now they 
are coming round entirely, and already begin 
to reproach America for continuing the system 
of slavery. This change does not.seem to have 
arisen from any new views of slavery as a sin ; 
but from what they see of the effects of aboli- 
tion, they are satisfied itis a greatbenefit. And 
they say it will come to the same result in 
America, whenever abolition takes place.— 
Said our friend, ‘1 felt ashamed of my coun- 
try, to hear it reproached for the absurdity, and 
inconsistency, and sin of slavery, and I could 
make no reply. Here among our own people, 
one does not feel it so much; but when we 
get abroad, we feel it keenly.’ 

“Tt is not the case that the negroes become 
impudent towards the whites, in consequence 
of emancipation. On the contrary, it is uni. 
versally said that they are more civil than they 
used to be, 

“In short, one only needs to see the West 
Indies to be convinced of the safety and utility 
of abolishing slavery. 
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to prove that negroes are like other people ; i 
you give them their rights they are grateful, 
and have sense enough to see that it is now 
for their interest to support the laws, and that 
if they make disturbance they punish only 
themselves. 

‘Many other instances of emancipation 
might be brought forward—and much more— 
might be said of the good effects in those cases_ 
which are here adduced. But it is unnecessa-_ 
ry. The arguments in favor of immediate 
emancipation are bright as noon day. To take 
the opposite side of this important question, at 
this time, shows either a lack of knowledge, or 
a fized love of slavery! 'The perfect safety o 
inimediate emancipation, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, is now placed beyond all reasona- 
ble doubt. There is nothing wanting but a 
disposition. . 


atl 
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REV. W. WINANS AND FREEDOM. 


“ Br. Winans told us that ‘ no abolitionist in 
the land would be more glad to see the slaves: 
free than himself—and yet he tells us slavery 
is a Divine institution—that is right under all 
circumsiinces. And he furthermore, tells us, 
that Christians, Ministers, and even Bishops. 
ought to be slave holders—and slave holders: 
ought to labor under no disadvantages—they 
ought to be eligible to all the offices within the 
gift of the church.’ 

‘¢Now how Br. Winans can believe that sla- 
very is of Divine origin—that it is right, that 
Bishops ought to be slave holders—and yet be 
as glad to have slavery done away as any abo- 
litionist in the land, I cannot conceive! It 
appears to me to imply an inconsistency, to say 
the least. I perceived that Br. Winans had his. 
difficulties in defending slavery—and in recon- 
eiling it with moral principles. I am not sur- 
prised that his speech makes rather bad joints ! 
There are few who could have done better, 
from the same premises. In this brether, the 
cause of slavery has both ingenuity and zeal. 
T admired the bold and uncompromising atti- 
tude which the brother assumed, but was sorry 
he had not a better cause. 

‘Tf Br. Winans would be as glad to have 
his slaves free as any abolitionist, he will 
set them at liberty immediately after reaching 
home. ¢O! but the laws forbid it.” Well, 
suppose the laws should forbid his praying + 


: 
; 
BISHOPS OUGHT TO BE SLAVE HOLDERS. | 


“<Ministers, Christians, and Bishops should — 
be slave holders!’ Why? Because they 
will be kind to the slaves; they will set a good 
example. So then we ought, according to this — 
doctrine, to have Christian rum-sellers, to keep — 
the traffic from being abused—and to set a good — 
example to other rum-sellers. And we ought 
also to have Christian robbers and thieves, that 
they may set a good example to the craft— 
and so produce a good influence on those who 
are immoral! I beg to take different ground, 
Neither. Bishops, Ministers, or Christians, 
should’ be slave holders. Let all these good 
men come out from these abominations. It is 
the example of good men, more than any thing 
else which keeps the system alive. While 
such good men as Dr. Capers, W. Winans, 


The experiment of|/T, Crowder and others, hold slaves, and treat 


emancipation has already gone on long enough| them well, bad men will hold them, and treat 


shield and covering of the bad ones. They 
meet you at every turn and corner. You can- 


but these good men stand right up before you. 
I will not wish them in heaven, as Br. Smith 


would be better for the cause of bleeding hu- 
manity if this wretched system could not 
plead the example of any Christian or Chris- 
tian Minister! A Christian ram-seller does 
more harm to the cause of temperance than a 
dozen infidels! You have all heard of deacon 
Giles, of Salem, Mass., the rwm-mvker. Every 
-unprincipled rum-seller and manufacturer in 
| the land, will plead in justification of his con- 
duct, the example of deacon Giles. And the 
influence of Christians, and Christian Minis- 
ters, on the subject of slavery, is in my hum- 
ble opinion equally pernicious. 





DECEITFULNESS OF SLAVERY, 


* The speaker told us, that he was formerly 

from a free state—that he had become aslave 
holder, and felt justified in so doing—that 
Bishop Asbury was a warm abolitionist when 
he first came to this country, but that he cooled 
off, and changed his views somewhat, before he 
died. All this only strengthens my conviction, 
that slavery is ‘ deceitful! above all things, and 
| desperately wicked’—‘ that if it were possible 
it would deceive even the very elect.” But 
this no more proves that slavery is right, than 
the fact that a great many men who were once 
temperate, but have become drunkards, proves 
that drunkenness ts right ! 
Br. W. affirmed, that the South would not 
/ receive any help either from England or the 
northern states, in getting rid of slavery, 1. e. 
in plain English, they love slavery so well, that 
they are determined to hold on upon it in spite 
| of all opposition—and yet they would rejoice 
if the negroes were free! [[;Put this and 
that together.” 


CHARGE OF FALSEHOOD. 


_ The second day after the above review 

of Rev. Mr. Winan’s speech, (which 
was included in the address to the Gen- 
eral Conference,) was circulated among 
the members, he introduced, just before 
| the Conference adjourned, the following 
resolution, supported by the annexed 
speech, which he read from a manu- 
script. He remarked before reading the 
resolution, that he was sure it would be 
interesting to all. 

I have interspersed some notes, inclu- 
ded in brackets, for the purpose of call- 
ing the reader’s attention to some im- 
portant errors, in the proper connection. 
More extended remarks on this speech 
will be found in my defence on the floor 
of the General Conference, and in my 
examination of the ‘‘ Review of the 
proceedings of the General Confer- 
ence.” 
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them cruelly. These good slave holders arethe| “ Resolved, &c., Thata pamphlet, circulated 


among the members of this Conference, pur- 
porting to be, ‘ 4n Address to the General Con- 


not speak of slavery, or the evils of slavery,| ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; By a 


member of that body, containing reports of the 
discussion on modern abolitionism, palpably 


did Br. Scott the other day—but I believe it) false, and calculated to make an impression to 


the injury of the characters of some of the 
members engaged in the aforesaid discussion, 
is an outrage on the dignity of this body, and 
meriting unqualified reprehension.’ The reso- 
lution was signed by Mr. Winans, above men- 
tioned, and by Mr. Stamper, of Kentucky. 


SPEECH OF REV. WILLIAM WINANS. 


“Mr. President—I move this resolution with 
a feeling of humiliation, of which I never was 
conscious on any former occasion. [Well he 
might feel ashamed to charge a brother with 
‘palpable falsehood’ without cause!] I move 
it in the presence of a body of intelligent men, 
whose high regard for moral principle must 
make them sharers in the same feeling. This 
resolution, sir, goes to charge a Methodist 
preacher, [and yet he afterwards said, in order 
to insure the passage of the resolution, that the 
motives of the author were not to be impeached ; 
it was only the pamphlet that was to be con- 
demned; and when he knew who this Metho- 
dist preacher was, he refused to charge him by 
name !] a representative of an Annual Confer- 
ence, a member of this General Conference, 
with falsehood, with injurious falsehood, in 
circumstances which render it an outrage upon 
the dignity of the conference, and which de- 
serves the solemn, unqualified reprehension 
of this venerable assembly. ‘There is but one 
supposition on which we can escape from the 
humiliating feeling which oppresses us, and 
that is, that some reckless, unprincipled writ- 
er, has usurped the signature in the title page 
of the pamphlet to which the resolution has 
reference. Would to heaven that it could be 
made to appear that this is the case! It would 
rescue this General Conference from the odium 
of numbering among its members one of the 
most reckless, disregarding truth and even the 
mere seeming of that virtue, that ever dishon- 
ored the name of man or minister. Yes. there 
is yet one other supposition on which this odi- 
um may be palliated,—that the writer, thougha 
member of this conference, is non eompos mentis. 

‘Sir, there are many falsehoods in the 
pamphlet indicated in the resolution; and it 
must be confessed, that if the writer be mad, 
there is method in his madness, for all those 
falsehoods are calculated for effect with all the 
precision of cunning malignity. 1 shall men- 
tion and notice a few of them. 

‘¢ The first falsehood I shall bring to your no- 
tice is on the first page ;—there it is asserted 
that O. Scott ‘ was not permitted to speak but 
once on the question, and of course could not 
reply’ to the arguments of those who had an- 
swered him. Now, sir, would a distant reader 
of this pamphlet suppose that the right of speak- 
ing twice on this question was secured by the 
rules and orders of the General Conference to 
O. Scott ? or that O. Scott had been encouraged 
by a large majority of the conference, to claim 
the most liberal enjoyment of his right on the 
occasion? Yet, sir, this General Conference, 
to whom this pamphlet is addressed, knows 


’ - 


that he had this right, and that there was no 
restraint upon its exercise ; the purpose of this 
falsehood is too obvious to be a matter of ques- 
tion fora moment ; the writer wished to have it 
understood by those at a distance, (those on 
the spot know the contrary,) that a fair oppor- 
tunity was denied the abettors of abolitionism 
to defend their cause, and that they were con- 
demned without the privilege of being heard. 
[Br. Winans knew, and so did the whole confer- 
ence, that the tenth rule by which we were 
governed positively prohibited ‘any person 
speaking more than once, until every member 
choosing to speak shall have spoken.’ He 
knew that had we spenta week on the sub- 
ject, there was no reason to believe the anti-ab- 
olitionists would have finished so that O. Scott 
could have spoken a second time. ‘The whole 
General Conference knew, that when I rose 
to speak to an amendment after | had finished 
my first speech, I was called to order by a 
member for speaking twice, as he supposed, to 
the same question, when I only rose to speak 
to an amendment, and occupied but three min- 
utes ; and | was then pronounced in order, on 
the ground that before I had spoken to the main 
question; now I was speaking to an amend- 
ment. But had I attempted to speak to the 
main question /wice, it is worse than idle to de- 
ny that 1 should have been immediately stop- 
ped: indeed I should have been stopped by the 
rule ; for it is well known that all did not speak 
who wished to. And yet for stating a racr, | 
am accused of telling a ‘ palpable falsehood ! ’ 
and so published to the world! 1 leave it with 
an intelligent community to judge who told the 
falsehood in this case. Br. Winans says, ‘ that 
the right of speaking twice on that question, 
was secured to me by the rules and orders of the 
General Conference!’ What a statement! No 
notice, however, was taken of it. 1t was by 
such statements that [ was proved guilty of 
falschood, while such accusers escaped uncen- 
sured. This was Methodist justice in 1836! 
The conference did suspend the fifteen minute 
rule in my case, after they had done it on the 
same question in several instances for my op- 
ponents; so that 1 was allowed to speak once to 
the question, and to say all I wished at that 
time. But this was no extraordinary ¢ liberali- 
ty,’ as Br. Winans intimates, as it was under- 
stood in the commencement that I would do 
the principal part of the speaking in behalf of 
the abolitionists, and as each of my opponents 
had the same liberty.] 

‘‘The second falsehood J] shall notice, is on 
page 10. It is in these’ words :— Rev. 
Winans stated that slavery was a divine insti- 
tution, and must of course be right. God, said 
he, has instituted PERPETUAL HEREDITARY 
SLAVERY, and therefore it is right under all cir- 
cumstances.’ Now, sir, there is not one word 
of truth in this statement, as you know, and as 
this conference knows. I say more—I say that 
there was nothing in what ! said on that occa- 
sion, which any man capable of rational per- 
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i 
and in the same sense. Then pass on to wherdl 
he quotes an account of his speech from the 
‘Philanthropist,’ and from which he does not 
dissent in a single particular, and see if he 
does not acknowledge, in these two places, in 
substance, all I attribute to him. And yet he 
proclaims that there is ‘ not one word of truth 
in my statement!* Is not this an ‘ outrageous 
indignity?’ But this brother was permitted to 
charge me just as he pleased, and then support 
his charges by such unfounded assertions! 
That there was an error in my statement of 
one of his arguments, I have never denied. 
But it will be readily seen that Br. Winans has 
here stated what is not true, in his great zeal 
to convict me of falsehood. Out of his own 
mouth he is condemned.] O. Scott had laid 
down as his positions, that slavery was morally 
right in some circumstances, in no circumstances: 
or in all circumstances, and had contended 
that if it was right in some circumstances, it 
was therefore right in all circumstances. [I 
never contended any such thing. I contend- 
ed that ‘slavery was wrona under all cir- 
cumstances ;* and not as he says, ‘ir it was 
right in some circumstances it was therefore 
right in all circumstances.’ This statement of 
his is entirely without foundation, as I asserted 
in my defence on the floor of the General Con- 
ference ; and he has never denied the truth of 
my assertion.] From these positions and this 
conclusion of O. Scott, I undertook to prove 
that slavery was right in all circumstances; 
thus—God could not permit, regulate, and leave 
uncensured, that which, in the circumstances in 
which he permitted and regulated it, was mor- 
ally wrong ; butin certain circumstances, God 
has permuted, regulated and left uncensured, 
PERPETUAL HEREDITARY SLAVERY, therefore If 
according to O. Scott’s conclusion, what is mor- 
ally right in some circumstances, must be mor- 
ally right in all circumstances, [this was not O. 
Scott's conclusion, as has been shown] slavery 
must be morally right in all circumstances. 
Now whether this argument be or be not con- 
clusive, is not the present question,—it is not 
what the pamphlet ascribes to me, it is not like 
what it ascribes to me. [Let the reader judge 
whether it is not ‘like’ what the pamphlet as- 
cribes to him.] The flagrant character of this 
falsehood will appear the more glaring when it 
is recollected by you, as it must be, that I dis- 
tinctly declined any discussion of the abstract 
question of slavery, in regard to its moral as- 
pect, intimating, however, that if called upon 
to decide upon its chardcter as an original in- 


W.|stitution and apart from the circumstances in 


which it exists, I should pass a very different 
judgment from that which, as I conceive, cir- 
cumstances rendered proper in regard to slave- 
ry as now existing in the South. You will 
bear me witness, and so will this General Con- 
ference,—even the ‘ Philanthropist’ bears me 
witness,—that the above is a just statement of 
my arguments on this point. [The ‘ Philan- 
thropist’ proves, as the reader will see, that 


ception could have understood in the sense of| Br. Winans did not decline all ‘ discussion of 


this statement. [* Not ene word of truth in this 
statement!’ Observe what he says, a little 
further on, in giving an account of his own 
speech, and then judge whether ‘there is not 
one word of truth in the aboveestatement!’ 
See if the very words are not used in both places, 


the abstract question.” Br. W. says, ‘in the 
language of the ‘ Philanthropist,’ which he 
adopts as his own, that ‘ he would meet the 
brother on the fundamental ground of his argu- 
ment,—would examine his strong moral views 
of slavery.” Now what was the ‘ fundamental 
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| ground’ of my argument ? Was it not that| southern brother told us any such thing. [Mark 
j slavery is, under all circumstances, sin; that|that.] On the contrary, many southern breth- 
| it is essential sin; a sim im ttself, and apart|ren told us that our discipline contained that 
| from circumstances; that it is always and eve-/|declaration already, and that it was therefore 
| ry where sin ; that the principle itself is a rep-| wholly unnecessary to publish it in another 
robate, too bad to be converted? Were not/form: they did contend that to associate the 
jthese my ‘strong moral views?’ On this|declaration so needlessly with the condemna- 
} ground he promised to ‘meet’ me, and these|tion of abolitionism, which they were about to 

views he promised to ‘examine.’ Did [ at-| publish, would tend to create suspicion in the | 
tempt to show that ‘circumstances’ made|South that that condemnation was not hearty ; 
American slavery wrong, or that it was wrong|and that, owing to the excited state of southern 
aside from all circumstances? Every person/|feeling, in consequence of abolition agitation, 
who heard me knows it was the latter. And it/such a gratuitous publication of an old declara- 
was here that Br. W. proposed to meet me—|tion of our church in a new and questionable 
but how did he meet me ?] form, would be pernicious in its tendency. 
_ “ That paper says of Mr. Winans, ‘he would) [Here he acknowledges all | had attributed to 
meet the brother on the fundamental ground of| im, and which, but a few lines before, he 
his argument,—would examine his strong mor-|promptly denies! This is the way 1 was prov- 
al views of slavery; it had been assumed that|ed guilty of ‘palpable falsehood’ at the last 
slavery was wrong in ‘some circumstances, in| General Conference! ! ] ’ 

no circumstances, or in all circumstances.’| ‘1 willnow, sir, place under your considera- 
Now he designed to prove from the brother’s/tion a few passages from the pamphlet in ques- 
own admission, slavery was right in all circum-| tion, which, if not directly false, have, never- 
stances. Jehovah had permitted, had regulat-| theless, all the essential characters of falsehood. 
ed slavery. Would he permit, would he regu-| 9. Scott had represented the South as blinded 
late that which was morally wrong? Could|by interest against the light of abolition illumi- 
there be a blinding influence strong enough to| sm, under the trite figure —*it is difficult to 
linduce any one to charge God with sanctioning| see through a silver dollar.’ I alluded to this 
‘crime? It would be needless to refer to par-| happy illustration when urging that the only 
ticular scriptures, but many passages did exist influence that abolitionists could exert upon the 
which established beyond controversy, that God| question of slavery in the South, was a moral 
did permit perpetual hereditary slavery. [Is influence, and observed that whatever difficulty 
not this making ‘ slavery a divine institution ?’]| We might have in the South of seeing through 
This admitted, it was plain that circumstances|® Silver dollar motives gO Bmartcipaie CUE rae 
might deprive slavery of an immoral character, | the difficulty fae Ne LOD lle TREE ae see 
He would have opposed slavery in its origin.|¢endiary fires, through scenes o ich tie acath 
It was as clear as the morning sun that slavery dered wives and children, &c., whic 1 the outh 
‘in the abstract is wrong, [he says he ‘ declined considered the direct consequences of abolition- 
any discussion of the abstract question!’ Can|’s” would be absolutely insuperable. Now, | 
| ‘ : Bee ask, if this bears a very strong resemblance to 
you believe this? But look at this admission. heed} ret eae 8 Heat gee 

‘ It wasas clear as the morning sun that slave-| iat the pamphle rT" Hi “Pith on me ub- 
ry in the abstract is wrong.’ And yet he be-|Ject, on page 14. [ Ne sb thi alts wae f his 
came a slave holder from ‘principle!’ And|cisely the view I too f ory ene ponies se 
deacons, rLprRs, and BISHOPS, ought to be|SPeech, in my review of his arguments? An 


slave holders in this Christian land !] but is it 7 ne trace agen pet the eae ae 
wrong in the Southern states? This is the ; , 


tin di DS ck PWNS a - |thought a Methodist General Conference would 
ce “ACR OR lk ny ane have sat still and heard one of its members thus 


FBO oe Ve ‘ “01 ; by another, and then cap 
: ; f the He-|groundlessly accused by , and 
brews; {ls not this saying that Jewish slayery|e elimax of inconsistency, by passing a reso- 
: ; ¥ -<ti¢t, 3+ {lution accusing a brother of ‘palpable false- 
2? a) 5 5 5 B iif 
ie sed fied Nabi tha Seats (e ne hoods,’ without the regular forms of trial ? aes 
this saying that American slavery 1s right ?|f0" poor Auman, nature, Nia ee a ea 
Bemnwneeeaet tions. come prptty near say- title (he Roblden’ cle had to do with these 
ing, i é is ri d ; ; , 
aif cixcumstanees?"], Could’ any thing but|*!*#ge proceedings! ‘The Lord pity and for 
downright madness find in this argument the| give the brethren who have ee git baie Ss 
sense of the above statement taken from the|CTuclly handled the character of a sincere an 
amphlet? [The reader silliade: I am not| Well-meaning brother. In comparison of such 
Be ghee to justify Sh argument Aj] | treatment, it were a small thing to be wished 
ae . ‘ lead !] 
that is incumbent on me is to show that ‘the|“ ay oet | a 
member of this body,’ in the statement which| ‘ Who, in this General Conference, nee nr 
he has made of my speech, has uttered a false-| recollection of the strong ior On Scott. 
hood, for which there is not the slightest show|Jject of dividing the Union, meta Ay te aheene 
or foundation in my argument. [Nothing but|on page 6, as follows: ‘ But if the Nor be di 
assertion. ] 7 ° give up this discussion, the Union will be of 
“T shall notice but one more falsehood found] solved ?’ ss who will divide it? ees a io ve 
in this pamphlet,—I mean but one more direct, not do this ; and what ca sath Union, fie 
barefaced falsehood. That is found on the 13th|by it? If the South divide hes pal: ro 
and 14th pages. It is as follows: ‘Our south-|lose, at that moment, all northern support, 
ern brethren told us it would not do to let the|case of insurrection; and ae ee PAD thie 
South know that we were as much as ever|sists in their union with ine af Lar 
convinced of the great evil of slavery.’ JVo|South divide the Union, and make a war up 
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the North; they must support it either with|Conference is an outrageous indignity, calling 
white or colored soldiers. If they march their|for solemn, unqualified and vigorous reprehen-— 


white men against the North, who will take 


sion. Itis enough to say, that, with reckless 


care of their women and children, left in the|effrontery, the writer of this pamphlet has 


hands of the slaves at home,’ é&c. I recollect no- 
thing like it, and yet I never listened to any 
speaker more attentively, or with more intense 
desire to understand his every word. Is not this 
whole passage an after thought; but, sir, it is 
not my intention, it is not necessary, to pursue 
this disgusting inquiry further. I will there- 
fore only say, in reference to the falsehood 
charged in the resolution upon the pamphlet in 
question, that, so far as I recollect, 2¢ ts, 2f not 
unrivalled, at least unsurpassed by any thing I 
have ever met with in the annals of this detestable 
vice. [Be it remembered, that this is the treat- 
ment which one Methodist preacher received 
from another in the presence of 150 ministers, 
and a large number of spectators, in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the 24th day of May, 1836. And, in 
the room of any rebuke for this informal and 
unbrotherly attack upon the character of a 
member of the General Conference, that body, 
the next day, sanctioned the whole proceeding, 
by passing the resolution, without dissenting 
from any particular contained in it, or from any 
item in Mr. Winans’ inflammatory and censo- 
rious speech. So, without the forms of trial, 
the General Conference publishes a brother 
throughout the United States, as guilty of 
‘ palpable falsehoods!’ Fine example this, to 
be followed by our ministers and members ! 
Will it be said, that no brother was accused ; 
that it was the pamphlet that had told the les? 
Such pretensions are too ridiculous to merit 
any serious reply. Such proceedings, it is be- 
lieved, are unparalleled in the history of civil- 
ized nations, not to say religious assemblies ! 
These are some of the effects of slavery. On 
any other subject, no such notice would have 
been taken of these alleged incorrect state- 
ments. But the election of bishops had just 
taken place ; the South failed, were disappoint- 
ed, and on the point of rebellion. <A sacrifice 
was required, and the occasion soon presented 
one. A brother had dealt out hard arguments 
against slavery, and as the slave holders could 
not answer his arguments, nor get him out of 
the world by wishes, they must take measures 
_to maim him, and thus destroy his influence, 
and the influence of his pamphlet. A majority 
of the brethren were prepared to say, ‘ask what 
you will [except a slave holding bishop] and it 
shall be done unto you.’ The reply was, ‘ give’ 
us the character of O. Scott ‘in a charger,’ alias 
charges. Agreed. Prepare your resolution to 
suit yourselves, and it shall be sustained! Such 
appears to have been the feeling, though per- 
haps not expressed in words, There were, it is 
true, some honorable exceptions to this deter- 
mination to sacrifice a brother because he was 
an abolitionist, and not perfect; and among 
these were Rev. Messrs. D. Ostrander, P. P. 
Sandford, Martin Ruter, Elias Bowen, and 
others, who made exertions to get the resolu- 
tion modified; but, failing in this, the two for- 
mer, I believe, voted for it as it was. Now 
look at the mildness and Christian simplicity 
contained in the last paragraph of this extraor- 
dinary speech.] 

*‘ Nothing, I suppose, need be urged to show 
that such a pamphict addressed to this General 


addressed to this conference statements which 
he could not but know were known to be false by 
every individual present in the conference, and 
that these false statements are calculated, ac-— 
cording to the views of the writer at least, to 
injure the characters of some of the members 
ot the conference, and, indeed, to reflect upon 
the Conference itself.” : 


E 
¢ 


GREAT EXCITEMENT 


You may well imagine, dear brethren, 
that the above resolution and speech 
produced, upon an already sensitive 
General Conference, no little excitement. 
Many, if not most of the members, were 
on their feet before Br. W. had finished 
reading. ‘There was a spirit of indigna~ 
tion ready, in all parts of the house, to 
burst forth upon the nameless author of 
the offensive praduction. In the midst 
of the storm, while the thunders were 
yet rolling and the lightnings flashing—— 
and while it was literally growing dark—_ 
I arose, and avowed myself the author 
of the pamphlet; and requested, as it 
was then late, that the resolution might 
be laid on the table till the next morning, 
that I might have an opportunity to de- 
fend myself. This request was granted. 
I requested a copy of the resolution, 
which was also granted. After the Con- 
ference adjourned, I went to Brother 
Winans, and requested the loan of his 
manuscript till the next morning, that I 
might be prepared to reply; but this he 
peremptorily refused, assigning as a rea- 
son, that he could not trust me with it! 
I had, however, taken some notes while 
the brother was reading his speech. 
Rev. J. A. Merrill, of the New England, 
and Rev. C. Baker, of the Maine Con- 
ference, had done the same. And as 
they kindly “trusted” ‘me with their 
notes, by comparing them with my own 
I was enabled to reply to the principal 
things charged against me in Brother 
Winans’ speech. 

Morning came, and with it a disposi- 
tion among some of my opponents, to 
let the whole subject remain on the table. 
The galleries were filled with spectators 
anxious to hear my defence ;—but they 
must not be gratified. All attempts to 
call up the resolution were unsuccess- 
ful, till the spectators had principally 
retired. 
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0. SCOTT’S DEFENCE. 


The following outline of my Defence 
is from the ‘‘ Philanthropist.” The edi- 
tor took very brief notes, with the ex- 


pectation that I would be able to assist 
him in preparing them for the press, but 
which, in consequence of numerous en- 


gagements, I could not do,—except, I 
believe, in one point. 


“The resolution of the last evening against 
Mr. Scott excited considerable interest. At 
the usual hour for the opening of the Confer- 
ence, many of the citizens had assembled, and 
the galleries were well filled, expecting that 
the resolution against Mr. Scott would, of 
course, be the first business attended to, after 
the ceremony of opening the meeting had been 
performed. However, this did not turn out to 
be the case. Some other matter was taken up. 
After this had been discussed some time, and 
to all appearance, was about occupying the 
Whole forenoon, Mr. Scott moved that the busi- 
ness then before the House, be postponed, in 
order to take up the resolution against himself. 
The motion failed. A short time afterward Mr. 
Early renewed the motion made by Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Scott earnestly appealed to his brethren to 
sustain the motion, remarking that, although 
Mr. Ostrander, (a gentleman who had mani- 
fested a disposition to exclude all further con- 
sideration of the resolution) seemed determined 

| that the resolution should not be taken up at 
all, yet he (Mr. Scott) thought it due to his 

| character, that it should be called up imme- 
diately. He felt that it had already been post- 

| poned too long. He was keenly sensible of the 
injury under which he was suffering, and every 

| moment of unnecessary delay, only added to 
its aggravation. Mr. Early’s motion was’ lost. 
| It was now about 11 o’clock in the morning— 










| past 12. A motion was then made by a mem- 
| ber, and carried—that, when the Conference 
adjourn, it adjourn to meet again at 3 o’clock 
-in the afternoon. A large majority of the spec- 
| tators, supposing from the course things liad 
taken, that the resolution would not be taken 

up till the afternoon, retired from the House. 
_ However, not long after the galleries were 
thinned, and before the business under consid- 
| eration was entirely disposed of, Mr. Early hav- 
| ing renewed his motion, the resolution was 
_called up. This was one hour, as stated by 
_ Mr. Early, before the usual period for adjourn- 
ment. 

‘“« The resolution being read, Mr. Scott com- 
menced by saying, that this day, one of the 
strangest spectacles was presented, which had 
ever been witnessed in the history of the 
church. A member of the highest assembly 
recognized in the church, was now arraigned 
before it, charged with glaring, palpable false- 
hood, and this not once, but many times over. 
Under such circumstances, it could not be ex- 
pected that he should appear without emotion, 


calmness. It was the first time in his Jife he 


_ knew him best, had always been willing to ac- 
cord to him purity of motive. In the resolu- 


7 


_the regular time for adjournment being half 





yet he trusted he experienced a good degree of 


had been charged with falsehood. Those who 


"on, he was accused of uttering a deliberate 
falsehood, of stating as true, what he knew to 
be false. This was a serious, a grave charge, 
and enough, if sustained, to disfranchise him 
of both his ministerial character and his mem- 
bership. He had not only been accused of 
‘barefaced, glaring and palpable’ falsehood— 
Br. Winans had also declared, that the author 
of that pamphlet must either be a ‘reckless in- 
cendiary or a non compos mentis.’ If he (Mr. 
Scott) had set fire to the city of Cincinnati, he 
could hardly have been treated with more se- 
verity. What is the usual course, in cases of 
mistakes? “Suppose in replying to any mem- 
ber, he should mis-state any of his arguments— 
would it be right—would it be in order, for that 
brother to rise in his place and charge him with 
falsehood? Was there then so much difference 
between aspeech written and a speech deliv- 
ered, as in the one case, where there are mis- 
takes, to warrant the charge of ‘ barefaced : 


glaring and palpable falsehood,’ and in the 
other, to call only for correction ? 


DESIGN OF THE PAMPHLET. 


‘¢ He wished to direct the attention of breth- 
ren to the design of the pamphlet. It would 


be recollected, that the arguments, adduced by 


him on the subject of abolitionism, had been 
replied to, only in part, and superficially. Brs. 
Winans, Crowder, and others in the opposition, 
moreover, had not been answered by brethren 
on his side of the question. This suggested to 
his mind the idea of writing a little address, in 
which he could present to the view of brethren, 
his argument entire, and the objections and ar- 
guments of opponents, together with replies to 
them, prepared subsequently by himself, but 


not delivered on the Conference floor ; and pre- 


sent them all in connexion. 
FIRST FALSEHOOD. 


‘¢ Brother Winans had accused the author of 
the Address of falsehood, because of his state- 
ment on the first page, that O. Scott ‘ was per- 
mitted to speak but once on the question.’ I 
meant by this, said Mr. Scott, what must be 
obvious to all, that according to one of the rules 
of order, adopted by this body, 1 was thus re- 
stricted. ‘The rule is, that no member shall 
speak twice on the same question, until all oth- 
ers who may wish to speak have spoken. Now 
I need not tell this conference, that had the 
subject been debated ten days longer, I should 
by this rule, have been effectually prohibited 
from speaking a second time. For we all know, 
that speakers were abundant, and when the 
question was taken, all had not spoken who 
desired to be heard. It was in view of these 
facts, I stated, that [ was permitted to speak 
but once; and not with any view to convey an 
impression that I had been denied this privi- 
lege by an unusual order of the Conference. 
Brethren know there is such a rule, and they 
know too how unlikely it was, that it should be 
set aside in my behalf. They are all aware, 
that, on the last day of the discussion, I was 
called to order by a mémber for speaking twice, 
as he supposed to the same question, when I 
only rose to speak to an amendment, and ocecu- 
pied but three minutes ;—and [ was then pro- 
nounced in order, on the ground that before, I 
had spoken to the main question; now, I was 
speaking to an amendment. I might, indeed, 
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have made my meaning less liable to be mis- 
taken, by stating ‘ according to the rules of the 
house I had not such permission;’ but as this 
was my sole meaning, so it never entered my 
mind for one moment, that I should be misun- 
derstood. Ought this omission then to subject 
a brother to the high and heavy charge of false- 
hood? Never did such an idea enter my mind, 
as an intention to deceive by this omission. 


SECOND FALSEHOOD. 
‘Mr. Scott said that he had been charged 


with falsehood, in making such a statement of 


brother Winans’ argument, as is found on page 
10 of the pamphlet. 

‘«‘ This is the strongest, and indeed, the prin- 
cipal position which brother W. has taken 
against me. I will make a few statements, and 
then the Conference will be able to judge 
whether I have indeed, in this instance, sub- 
jected myself to the charge of palpable, bare- 
faced, glaring, wilful falsehood! I intended to 
state brother Winans’ argument as briefly as 
possible, and yet not so briefly as to give either 
a partial or false view of the sentiment of the 
speaker. I thought the inference that ‘ slavery 
is right under all under all circumstances’ a 
fair one from his premises—Nay more, J under- 
stood him to draw that inference in whole, or 
- in part, from his own premises. His argument 
when stated a little more at length, was simply 
this ;—I will attempt to show from the brother’s 
(Mr. Scott) own premises, that slavery is right 
under all circumstances. He then stated, that 
slavery was a divine institutilon—God permit- 
ted the Hebrews to hold slaves, and made laws 
to regulate slavery. It must therefore be right 
under some circumstances—and the brother 
from New England has told us, that if slavery 
is right under some circumstances, it is right 
under all circumstances. I have proved that 
it is right under some circumstances, and there- 
fore from the brother’s own admission, it is 
right under all circumstances.’ But it may be 
_ observed in the first place, that I never admit- 
ted, that if slavery was right under some cir- 
cumstances, it was right under all—I never 
made sucha statement. In the second place, | 
never denied that the Scriptures allowed the 
Jews to hold servants. I am not such a non 
compos mentis as not to know this fact. It will 
be seen therefore that brother W. in making 
- out his conclusion, that slavery as right under 
all circumstances, attributes to me, what I never 
said, and assumes, what I never denied—so 
that my premises have no sort of connexion 
with his inference—and for it he alone is re- 
sponsible. J did not suppose, I was doing him 
any injustice in stating his argument as I did— 
i certainly had no such design, and therefore 
will submit this explanation as an accompani- 
ment to my original statement of his argument. 
And whether the inference, that slavery is right 
under all circumstances, belongs more properly 
to him or to me, to his premises or to mine, | 
leave for the Conference and the public to 
judge. Suppose I were to affirm that po- 
lygamy is right under some circumstances 
[Here Mr. Winans interrupted the speaker, and 
remarked that he really believed him to be out 
of order. He demanded that he should be kept 
to the record—that he should speak directly to 
the charge made against him—and not be per- 








mitted to wander into irrelevant discubsiontl 
The Bishop decided Mr. Scott was in order, | 
Mr. Winans still persisted, and others of the — 
South, sided with him.] The Bishop (Roberts) 
decided, that so long as Mr. Scott was respect- — 
ful in his manner, he might take any course hr 
saw proper to defend himself, but brethren 
might appeal. [An appeal was called for, ond 
the motion being put, a majority voted to su 
tain the decision of the chair.] Mr. Scott said — 
he did not intend to be disrespectful. He was 
endeavoring to explain to the Conference, how 
he had been led to mistake the argument of. 
brother Winans, if he indeed had mistaken it. 
He wag proceeding to suppose a case. Suppose 

I were to affirm that polygamy is right under 
some circumstances, or no circumstances, or all 
circumstances—I soon come to the conclusion, 
that it is wrong under all circumstances. But 
no, says brother Winans, I can prove from your 
own premises that polygamy is right under all 
circumstances. It was allowed, it is recog-— 
nized, and not condemned in Jewish seriptures” 
among the Jews, and therefore it is right, ac-— 
cording to your premises, under all cireum- 
stances! Who does not readily see the sophistry 
of such an argument ! 

‘‘ Br. Winans did state that slavery was a di- 
vine institution—perpetual, hereditary slavery 5 
and yet he affirmed of the representation of his 
argument in which this statement is made, 
that ‘every word of it was false.’ If it be false, 
it is unintentionally so. I took down notes of 
his argument at the time, and the representa- 
tion accords exactly withthem. Inever used 
the premises he represented as mine. Iam not 
surprised, sir, that brethren should be much 
excited when they see their arguments in print, 
and think them misrepresented. 

‘ Br. Winans stated that he declined the ab- 
stract question of slavery. Now his speech as 
reported in the Philanthropist, which he yester- 
day quoted, as confirmatory of the truth of his 
charge against me, makes him say, that he 
would meet me on the abstract question, on my 
own ground. I did not understand him as de- 
clining the abstract question. 


THIRD FALSEHOOD. 


‘‘T am accused of another falsehood, because 
on page 13 of the pamphlet, I represent our 
southern brethren as saying, that ‘ it would not 
do to let the south know that we are as much 
as ever convinced of the great evil of slavery. 
If brethren of the South did not say this—did 
not say that the proposed amendment, in the 
language of our discipline, would be believed 
amere cloak for secret abolitionism—if the 
did not say, it would not do now—then did I 
hear very erroneously. [Mr. Scott did not hear 
erroneously. It was repeatedly asserted on the 
floor of the Conference, that it would not ‘do 
to speak out now ’’—that ‘ there was a time for 
every thing,’ &c. &c. Hundreds of spectators 
must hive Hdd the same things.—Ep. Pait.] 


DIVISION OF THE UNION. 


‘Br. Winans stated, that he did not remem- 
ber the remarks concerning the division of the 
Union, attributed to me on page 6, of the pam- 


‘phlet. I did allude to this objection to the doe- 


trines of abolition, and made also some remarks 
upon it. But they are carried out more fully 
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in the pamphlet. It would have been better to 0. SCOTT NOT TO BE CENSURED—NO 


have included the added remarks in brackets. 
But this was neglected, not however with the 
intention to deceive. [It is easy to explain this 
omission. Mr. Scott wrote the pamphlet, super- 
intended its printing, correcting proof, &c., un- 

er circumstances very unfavorable to entire 
exactness and perspicuity. The pamphlet was 
written and ready for circulation within one 
week, during all of which period he had nu- 
merous Conference engagements to attend to. 


_ Under such circumstances, it is not wonderful 


that in reporting his own speech, he should at 
times forget his character as a reporter, and 
carry out his thoughts as if they were constit- 
uent parts of the delivered speech. It is in- 
deed a matter of surprise that many other such 


| mistakes did not occur.—Ep. Puit.] 


MISREPRESENTATION. 


** ] am again accused of misrepresentation, in 
attributing to Br. Winans the remarks made on 
‘page 10, about ‘ murdered wives and children, ’ 
&c. My sole intention was to show, that the 
brother meant, such would be the effects of 
abolitionism, if iis measures were carried out. 
This, | presume, he will not deny was his 
meaning.—[Mr. Winans did not deny it either 
then or subsequently—Ep.] Mr. Scott made 
some further remarks on this charge, of which 
our notes are insufficient to warrant any report. 
In our opinion he fully acquitted himself of the 
charge of falsehood or intentional misrepresen- 
tation. 

‘Mr. Scott occupied about an hour and a 
quarter in his remarks. He manifested the 
same calmness, self-possession and dignity— 
the same Christian forbearance and meekness 
of temper—which had characterized all his pre- 
vious exhibitions in the Conference. Nothing 
offensive in his manner, spirit or language, 
could at any time be detected. In nota single 
instance, was he called to order by the chair or 
any member of the Conference ; except indeed, 


the instance already noticed. All this was 


wonderful—especially to a beholder—consider- 
ing the greatness of his provocations, the scan- 
dalous nature of the charges preferred against 


-him, and the unfaltering pertinacity, the un- 


_ mitigated severity, which marked the language 


| 


and measures of his opponents.” 

_ After a few remarks by two or three 
brethren, the Conference adjourned to 
meet again at three o’clock, having 


lengthened the session fifteen minutes 


for me to get through. 


drew it. 


a substitute. 


Immediately after the opening of the 
Conference in the afternoon, Rev. D. 
Ostrander, after making some remarks, 
moved to refer the resolution to a select 
committee. This motion was supported 
by Rev. P. P. Sandford, and I believe 
some others; but so decided was the 
opposition to it, that the moyer with- 
It was immediately renewed 
by Rev. M. Ruter. Br. Bowen spoke 
against the original resolution, and read 
The motion to refer to a 
select committee was laid on the table. 


COURAGE IN THE CONFERENCE. 


The Conference were then urged to 
pass the original resolution, by attempts 
to make it appear, that it was not under- 
stood to impeach the morives of the au- 
thor ; and that to refuse to pass it, would 
show a lack of courage! 


“ Rev. Mr. Drake said, in answer to the ob- 
jections taken by some to the resolutions, as 
iinpeaching the motives of the author—he de- 
clared he did not so interpret them, nor did 
he suppose they would be so interpreted by 
others. _ He did not consider the resolutions 
as impeaching the motives of the writer— 
his object was, the pamphlet. The pamphlet 
it was that would serve to increase the num- 
ber of abolitionists—it was the influence ot 
it, and not the character of the author, that the 
mover of the resolution, doubtless, had in view 
in introducing it in the Conference, 

‘With this view, Rev. Mr. Crowder made 
some remarks intended to show that there was 
in the resolution no impeachment of the mo- 
tives of the author—that there was nothing 
levelled against him personally—that it was 
the pamphlet, and this alone, which was now 
under consideration, and which it was intend- 
ed to condemn. 


Rev. Messrs. W. Capers and J. Early 
appealed to the chivalry of the Confer- 
ence. ‘They represented that the Con- 
ference lacked energy—that if they did 
not act at once, the impression would 
go abroad, that they were wanting in 
courage. 'The latcer said, among other 
things : 

“Sir, we have no energy. But ifa majority 
of this Conference have no energy—not enough 
of it, to protect their own honor from insult 
and degradation—be it known, that there are 
in the Conference those who have—anv WHo 
OUGHT TO BE BY THEMSELVES. It is full time, 
for you, sir, to speak out—to testify that you 
have some respect for yourselves—to say that 
you have some regard for your honor, Submit 
to this, sir! If we submit to this, we are pre- — 
pared to submit to any thing.” 


Thus by separating the sin from the 
sinner on the one hand, by representing 
that O. Scott was not to be harmed, his 
motives were not to be impeached, it 
was only the pamphlet that was to be 
condemned—and on the other hand, by 
representing an unwillingness to pass 
the resolution as cowardly, as not main- 
taining the honor and dignity of the 
Conference—and by an indirect threat 
to divide the Church, if the Conference 
faltered on this subject;— all these 
things taken into the account, in con- 
nection with the excited state of feeling 
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ment, I will take the expression which — 
the reviewer attributes to me, viz., that 
the moral character of slavery does not 
depend upon circumstances. I should 
not have supposed the Rey. N. Bangs 
would have hazarded his reputation as a — 
logician upon such a pretence. How 
could he help seeing such a conclusion 
would prove too much. Br. Winans’ — 
inference is endorsed by the reviewer in — 
the following manner. He says “‘ that 
the major proposition was mine; that it 
(slavery) did not depend upon cireum- 
stances for its moral character; that it 
was permitted under the Old Testament; 
and hence Mr. Winans inferred, most 
logically, we think, that it must be right 
under all circumstances!” Admit, for 
the moment, all that is attributed to me 
in the above extract. What then? 
Does the inference follow from the prem- 
ises? Is it not true that many other 
things are wrong under all circumstances, 
which God himself expressly permitted ? 
Does not this triumphant conclusion 
prove too much ? 


on the subject of abolition, is it strange 
that two thirds of the Conference were 
prevailed upon to pass the resolution ? 
Or is the passage of such a resolution 
under such circumstances, certain evi- 
dence that the pamphlet is false? Was 
not this an easy way to answer argu- 
ments which they could not dispose of by 
sound reasoning? 'The object to be ac- 
complished was the destruction of the 
pamphlet, not the author, of course. 

Reference to the passage of this reso- 
lution, will be found in one or two other 
places in this examination. 


REPLY TO REV. N. BANGS. 


I come now to a more particular ex- 
amination of the ‘‘ Review of the Pro- 
ceedings of the late General Confer- 
ence,”’ 

The Review correctly states the sub- 
stance of my main position in relation to 
the sin of slavery, viz., that ‘‘ Slavery is 
wrong in some circumstances, in no cir- 
cumstances, or in all circumstances: 
he then took the ground that it 7s wrong 
under all circumstances.” But the re- 
viewer thinks there is a contradiction 
between the position that slavery is 
wrong under all circumstances, and my 
admission that ‘‘ God himself expressly 
permitted his people to enslave the Ca- 
~naanites.’ But how did I admit this? 
By quoting a passage from the report of 
the Synod of Kentucky containing that 
expression. I never admitted, in my 
own language, any more than that God 
permitted the Jews to hold servants. 
But if the reviewer will have it that this 
expression 1s mine, because [ quoted it 
without dissenting from the sentiment, 
very well; only let him not refuse, here- 
‘after, Ais own coin. So far, then, as the 
present argument is concerned, I will 
admit that ‘‘ God himself expressly per- 
mitted his people to enslave the Canaan- 
ites.”’ Does this admission conflict in 
any way with my doctrine, that slavery 
is wrong under all circumstances? If 
so, how? ‘The reviewer pretends that if 
‘slavery was permitted among the Jews, 
and if, as I contended, no circumstances 
can change its moral character, it must, 
of course, be right now! My words 
were, “ Circumstances might palliate, 
and circumstances might aggravate; but 
no circumstances could justify the prin- 
etple!’ But, for the sake of the argu- 





























ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Suppose I were to say that offensive 
wars are wrong under all circumstances, 
and yet were to admit that the Jews 
were permitted to commence and carry 
on exterminating wars among the nations 
around them. 

Suppose I were to assert that the 
moral character of polygamy does not 
depend upon circumstances; that it is 
wrong, under all circumstances; and 
yet admit that it was expressly allowed 
among the Jews. 

Suppose I were ‘to affirm that it is 
wrong, under all circumstances, to take 
the life of a child for disobedience to 
parents; that the moral character of 
putting a child to death for such an 
offence does not depend upon circum- 
stances, and yet admit that the Jews 
were commanded to do this. 

Again, [ declare that it is wrong, under 
all circumstances, for one to take the life 
of a person without the forms of trial, 
who kills his near friend; thatthe moral 
character of such an act does not de- 
pend upon circumstances; and yet ad- 
mit that the Jews were permitted to do 
this. Ae or 

Once more,—I take the ground that 
it is wrong, under all circumstances, to 
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put a man to death for breaking the/pend upon circumstances; that they are 


Sabbath; and yet admit that the Jews 
were expressly directed to put a man to 
death for gathering a few sticks on the 
Sabbath. 
‘Talso assert that profanity, idolatry 
and enticing to idolatry, though wrong, 
ought not to be punished with death; 
that to punish them with death is wrong, 
under all circumstances; and yet admit 
that the Jews were expressly permitted 
to punish with death all these crimes; 
and that, too, in view of that precept of 
the moral law,—“‘ Thou slralt not kill.” 
Now, I ask, how it would appear, to 
see Rev. N. Bangs attempt to show that 
there is any contradiction in any of the 
above statements, or that, because the 
Jews were permitted to take life in the 
above-mentioned instances, that there- 
fore it is right now? I ask, how would 
such reasoning appear to the logician? 
This is precisely the ground Br. B. has 
taken. For he says Mr. Winans argued 
“most logically!” But because I took 
the ground that slavery is wrong under 
all circumstances, notwithstanding it 
was permitted among the Jews, I am in- 
capable of ‘‘ understanding a logical ar- 
gument. 
Wil it be said, that, though these 
things were right once, yet they are 
‘wrong now. But this would be to yield 
the argument. Slavery (if I must be 
kept to that term in speaking of Jewish 
-se¢vitude,) though right three thousand 
years ago, as a punishment for sin, is 
wrong now under all circumstances. 
But what makes it wrong now? The 
same that makes it wrong now to take 
the life of a person for disobedience to 
parents, for profanity, for picking up 
sticks on the Sabbath, for idolatry, and 
enticing to idolatry, &&c. But it may be 
said we are not under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. Very well; then why bring 
Jewish servitude to justify American 
slavery? Or why bring an admission 
_ that Jewish slavery was permitted by 
God, to prove a contradiction between| 
the assertion that the moral character of 
slavery does not depend upon circum- 
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stances, and that it is wrong under all|It w 
| I can say of all the;Greek and Roman 
d oflother but American slavery. 
hen/|tlis, and this alone, that I predicated, 


circumstances. 
things which I have specified; (an 
many more which can be specified w 
my opponent has disposed of these, ) 
that their moral « 
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character does not de-,upon circumstances, 


wrong under all circumstances; and yet 
that they were allowed among the Jews. 
But where is the contradiction ? 


WHY WAS JEWISH SERVITUDE ALLOWED? 


But what reason was given for the 
admission that slavery was allowed 
among the Jews? Why did not the re- 
viewer give my whole argument on that 
point? It was only one short paragraph. 
Ah! had he done this, he could not 
have had quite so much sport in 
making and then demolishing his man 
of straw. The following is the para- 
graph alluded to, and it contains all I 
said about Jewish slavery. 

‘It is often pleaded, that in the Old Testa- 
nent God himself expressly permitted his peo- 
ple to enslave the Canaanites. True, for God 
may punish any of the children of sin as he sees 
fit; He has aright to do so, and He alone has 
aright. He may commission either the winds, 
or the waves, or the pestilence, or their fellow- 
men, to work his purpose of vengeance upon 
any people. But man has no right to arrogate 
the prerogative of the Almighty—he has no 
right, uncommissioned by his Maker, either to 
enslave or destroy his fellow. God commission- 
ed Saul to exterminate the Amalekites; could 
we plead this as an excuse for the massacre of 
an Indian tribe? God expressly directed his 
prophet Samuel to hew Agag in pieces; could — 
any of usallege this as a ground for cutting 
down every man whem he considered as an en- 
emy of Zion’s King? How, then, can any man 
assert, that because God determined to punish 
the Canaanites, and used the Israelites as the 
executioners of his decree, we are at liberty to 
obey the dictates of our own avarice, and hold 
our fellow-men in bondage? Js not such a per- 
version of God’s holy word more shocking than 
Belshazzar’s desecration of the saered vessels of 
the sanctuary, when he and his concubines 
drank wine out of them, amid the drunken re- 
velry of his impious feast?” 

It will be seen from this extract, that 
I put the right of the Jews to enslave the 
Canaanites upon the express permission 
of God, as a punishment for sin. And 
so far as the success of my argument Is 
concerned, I am willing still to abide by 
this position, though Jewish servitude 


was very different from American slavery. 


SUBJECT IN DISPUTE. 


But what was the subject in dispute? 
as not Jewish slavery—it was not 
slavery—nor any 
It was of 


that its moral character did not depend 
and that it was 
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Never. Neither did Br. W. ever pre- 
tend to attribute this to me. This was 
his own position.| Therefore if, ac- — 
cording to O. Scott’s conclusion, what — 
is morally right in some circumstances, — 
must be morally right in all circum. | 
stances, slavery must be morally right in — 
all circumstances |’? That Mr. Winans — 
was not mistaken in what he did say — 
upon this point, is evident from the re-_ 
port of his speech in the ‘ Philanthro- — 
pist.” The extract from this paper, — 
which Mr. W. incorporated into his— 
written and printed speech, here follows. — 


wrong under all circumstances. Brother 
Winans bears witness to the truth of this 
remark in the speech which he read to 
_ the General Conference, and which has 
since been printed; a copy of which is 
now lying before me. His words are, 
‘‘but is slavery wrong in the United 
States? This is the point in dispute be- 
tween the abolitionists and anti-abolition- 
ists.’ Every member of the General 
Conference knew that it was American 
slavery, and nothing else, that the aboli- 
tionists opposed. Where then is the 
fairness of the course taken by the re- 
viewer ? 




































‘“‘ He would meet the brother on the funda- 
mental ground of his argument—would exam- © 
ine his strong moral views of slavery. It had 
been assumed, that slavery was wrong in some ~ 
circumstances, in mo circumstances or in all 
circumstances. Now he designed to prove, 
from the brother’s own admission, that slavery 
was right in all circumstances. Jehovah had 
permitted—had regulated slavery ; would he 
permit—would he regulate that which was 
morally wrong? Could there be a blinding in- 
fluence, strong enough to induce any one to . 
charge God with sanctioning crime? It would 
be needless to refer to particular scriptures ; but 
many passages did exist which established be- 
yond controversy that God did permit perpetual, 
hereditary slavery. This a mitted, it was 
plain, that circumstances might deprive slavery 
of an immoral character. He would have op- 
posed slavery in its origin. It was as clear as — 
the morning sun, that slavery in the abstract is 
wrong. Butis it wrong now in the Southern 
States? This is the point in dispute between | 
abolitionists and anti-abolitionists. Haye we — 
not seen, that circumstances justified it in the 
case of the Hebrews? Ifcircumstances can jus- 
tify it, he thought they existed in the South.” 


~ 


WHO DEFENDED SLAVERY FROM THE 
BIBLE? 


He states again, that Mr. Winans 
*‘ availed himself of my admission, that 
God himself did permit his people to en- 
slave the Canaanites.” This statement 
is entirely without foundation, He never 
availed himself of any such thing. And 
he shall be his own witness here. All 
that he ever pretended to avail himself 
of, as it related to my premises, was what 
he called my ‘conclusion ;” viz. that 
‘“‘ what is morally right in some circum- 
stances, must be morally right in all 
circumstances,” but which I will show, 
in another place, was not my conclusion. 
All I said about Jewish slavery is con- 
tained in the above extract. What he 
said on that point, he did not pretend to 
attribute to me, and | presume he would 
not be willing to divide its authorship 
with another. 

In his written speech, which he ap- 
pended to the resolution condemning 
the pamphlet, in which he undertakes to 
show what he did say in his first speech, 
he says, ‘‘O. Scott had laid down his 
positions, that slavery was morally wrong, 
in some circumstances, in no circum- 
stances, or in ai/ circumstances. From 
these positions and this conclusion of O. 
Scott, I undertook to prove that slavery 
was right under all circumstances; thus, 
God could not permit, regulate, and 
leave uncensured that which in the cir- 
cumstances in which he permitted and 
regulated, was morally wrong; but in 
certain circumstances God has permitted, 
regulated, and left uncensured, PER- 
PETUAL, HEREDITARY SLAVE- 
RY. [When did I ever use such lan- 
guage, or express such sentiments? 


Who can find, in either of the forego- 
ing extracts, any thing like the state- 
ment, that Mr. W. availed himself of my 
admission, that ‘‘God himself did per- 
mit his people to enslave the Canaanites?” 
He took no notice of this admission—he 
went much further than I did, in his 
zeal to support perpetual hereditary 
slavery from the Bible. I never admit- 
ted that God ever permitted such slave- 
ry. Here one-third of the strength of 
the Review falls to the ground, 


FALSE ASSUMPTION. 


All the advantage which Br. W. pre- 
tended to take of my positions was, that 
‘‘ what is morally right in some circum- 
stances, is morally right in all circum- 
stances,’—but this statement I never 
made. In my defence on the floor of 
the General Conference, I expressly de- 
nied, as the reviewer well knew, having 
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ever uttered these words. And nota sin-|And is the saying, that circumstances 
gle brother charged me with this after|justified Hebrew slavery—and that if 


my denial! But this false assumption 
was Br. W.’s whole strength, so far as 
my premises were concerned. Here 
another third of the strength of the Re- 
view falls to the ground ! 


REY. MR. WINANS—AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


_ Again, Br. Bangs asks, “‘ Did Mr. W. 
therefore say, that American slavery is 
right? Nosuch thing.’ He did say just 
such a thing. His words were, ‘‘ Have 
we not seen that circumstances 
it in the case of the Hebrews; if cir- 
cumstances cAN justify it, he thought 
they existed in the South.” 

' How, in view of this statement, my 
opponent could publish through the 
whole country, that Mr. W. never said 
that American slavery was right, I can- 
not conceive ! 


SLAVERY A DIVINE INSTITUTION. 


But I come now to notice that which 
is said to have ‘‘created the greatest 
sensation, and the most profound aston- 
ishment. 


“Rev. W. Winans stated that slavery was a 
divine institution—and must of course be 
right. God, said he, has instituted perpetual 
hereditary slavery—and therefore it is right 
under all circumstances. If circumstances ever 
did exist sufficient to justify slavery aside 
from revelation, then American slavery might 
be justified.” 


The reviewer comments as follows, on 
the above. ‘‘ Mr. Scott says, ‘Rev. W. 
‘Winans stated that slavery was a divine 
institution—and must, of course, be 
right.” This was the falsehood. Mr. 
Winans stated no such thing, but only 
that it so followed from Mr. Scott’s own 
admission.” Mark this broad denial ! 
“« Mr. W. stated no such thing !” Look 
at the extract from Mr. Winans’ own 
written speech—look at the extract from 
the Philanthropist, which he endorses 
and incorporates into his speech—and 
then say, whether it is true that he said 
no such thing as that “slavery was a 
divine institution, and must of course be 
right.” What! Is the assertion that 
“‘ God has permitted, regulated, and left 
uncensured, perpetual hereditary slave- 
ry,” nothing like saying “that slavery 
was a divine institution.” Is it not say- 
‘ing that very thing in other words? 


justified|‘‘slavery is not a moral evil 


circumstances ever justified it, they now 
existed in the South—saying nothing 
like it? Did he not say, in language as 
plain as words can speak, that American 
slavery, under existing circumstances, is 
right? And would the man, who “ be- 
came a slave holder from principle, re- 
fuse to say it now? Would he not glory 
in the assertion? Have not the Georgia 
and South Carolina Conferences lately 
said what amounts to this, namely, that 
tee MeatU 
Mr. Winans thank the reviewer for at-- 
tempting to make it appear that he did 
not justify Hebrew and American slave- 
ry by circumstances and the Bible ? 


ADDITIONAL WITNESSES. 


But if two witnesses, viz. Mr. Wi- 
nans and the Philanthropist, both of 
which he united in his written speech, 
are not enough, I will add another, A 
statement of brother Winans’ argument 
which was taken down at the time, and 
published soon after, by another member 
of the General Conference, is as fol- 
lows: ‘* Next spoke Wm. Winans.— 
Jehovah, he said, has permitted, has 
regulated slavery—and therefore right 
—if circumstances might exist that ren- 
dered slavery morally right, then the in- 
quiry is, do those circumstances exist in 
the United States? He avowed that 
they did.’ Another member of the 
General Conference, whose unpublished 
notes I have seen, (and which can here- 
after be given to the public,) fully sub- 
stantiates every item of my statement 
of Br. Winans’ argument, except the 
words. ‘ under all circumstances.” Br. 
Winans never attempted to make out 
the falsehood on any other ground than 
my applying what he said of Hebrew 
and American slavery, to slavery indis- 
criminately.. He never denied saying 
that Hebrew and American slavery were 
right. But the reviewer makes the 
falsehood to consist in something else. 
He charges me with falsehood in saying 
that Mr. Winans contended that Hebrew 
slavery was right—and that if circum- 
stances ever justified slavery, they Justi- 
fied American slavery; whereas, every 
member of the General Conference must * 
know that Mr. W. took and maintained 
that ground, without any reference to 


my premises. My conclusion was, that 
slavery was wrong under all circumstan- 
ces, though I admitted (in an extract) 
that God did permit the Jews to enslave 
the Canaanites, as a punishment for their 
sins. Br. Winans contended that it was 
‘needless to refer to particular scrip- 
tures, but many passages did exist which 
established beyond controversy, that God 
did permit perpetual hereditary slavery ; 
this admitted, it was plain, that circum- 
stances might deprive slavery of an im- 
moral character. We have seen that 
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ces? In what part of the country doe 
it exist where Br. W. would say it is 
wrong? But according to Br. W.’s tes- 
timony, it was American slavery that 
was the subject in dispute. And it was 
AMERICAN SLAVERY that I had in view 
when I attributed to Br. Winans the 
sentiment that slavery was right under 
all circumstances—though I said sia- 
VeRY, without any qualification. Had 
I said American slavery, how much 
should I have erred? He said if cir- 
cumstances ever justified slavery, they 


circumstances justified it in the case of/now existed in the South; he made no 


the Hebrews; if circumstances can jus- 
tify it, he thought they existed in the 
South. Thus far he went in his argu- 
ment, without making use of any premi- 
ses or conclusions of mine. He then 
availed himself of what he took to be 
my conclusion, that ‘‘ if slavery was 
right under some circumstances, it was 
right under all,’ a statement by the 
way which I never made, and thence in- 
ferred that slavery [admitting the two 
first points proved] was, according to my 
conclusion, [or what he called my con- 
clusion] right under all circumstances. 


THE QUESTION OF FALSEHOOD. 


wr 


rowed down to very small limits. In 
view of the facts above stated, no broth- 
er can, honestly, attempt to make it ap- 
pear, that I misstated his argument, ex- 
cept it be in this one particular, “‘ under 
all circumstances.” Now let ts see 
whether this is a ‘‘ total misrepresenta- 
tion of his argument.” It is certainly 
not a misrepresentation of his argument, 
‘so far as Jewish and American slavery 
are concerned; for he contended that 
circumstances justified slavery in both 
these cases. This has been proved from 
his written speech. Thus you see ac- 
cording to Br. Winans, it was right un- 
der the law, and it 7s right under the 
gospel. What other standard have we 
by which to test principles and actions ? 
Now when a brother affirms that slavery 
was right in the Jewish Church, that it 
is right in the Gospel Church, in the 
United States ; and that deacons, ELDERS, 
and BISHOPS ought to be stave HoLp- 
ERs—how much injustice, I ask, is done 
him, by asserting that he contends that 


slavery is right under all circumstan- 


The question of falsehood is now nar-|‘‘ 


exceptions. He had just proved to his 
own satisfaction, that circumstances did 
once justify it. | 

Now did he not say what amounted 
to saying that slavery in the South is 
now right under all circumstances? He 
did not use these very words; but I put 
it to him, I put it to any candid man, to 
say, whether his justification of Southern 
slavery without making any exception, 
did not amount to this?’ If it be said, 
he admitted slavery in the “ abstract” 
was wrong, I ask, where did slavery ev- 
er exist in the abstract? Jewish slavery 
did not exist in the abstract ; American 
slavery does not exist in the abstract— 
circumstances” justify it, according to 
Br. W., in both cases. And where did 
slavery ever exist without circumstan- 
ces ? 

Br. Winans did use the words “ un- 
der all circumstances” in his first speech 
as he has acknowledged in his written’ 
speech; but he and others say (and this 
is probably the fact, though I did not 
understand it so at the time) that he 
connected these words with what he 
took to be my conclusion. Now what 
is the amount of my error in reporting 
these words, without mentioning in that 
connexion a false conclusion which he 
attributed to me? Had I understood at 
the time, that he made his inference that 
slavery is ‘“‘right under all circum- 
stances,” to depend in part upon a con- 
clusion which he attributed to me, I 
should have so reported, and denied the 
false conclusion; but I did not so un- 
derstand him. Not expecting to reply 
to him, I only noted a few things in his 
speech which struck me the most forci- 
bly. I heard the words that slavery is 
right under all circumstances; and my 
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attention being probably called another] American slavery, which he had expressly 
way for the moment, I did not clearly | justified by “circumstances.” I sincerely 


understand the connexion. 


THE CONTRADICTION. 


thought, at the time, that I gave his real 
sentiments. And I do not now see why 
his statements do not imply aut I attrib- 


The reviewer tries to find a contra-|uted to him, at least so far as American 
diction between my statement of Br.|slavery is concerned, which was the 
Winans’ argument in the address, and|matter then in dispute. 


in my defence. But in the address, I 
stated the argument as briefly as possi- 
ble, and as I then understood it. In the 
defence I said, ‘‘ his argument, when 
stated a little more at length,” &c.; and 
then stated it as others had informed me 
they understood it. I stated it the first 
time according to the best light I had; 
and I stated it the second time a little 
more at length, with the additional light 
which I had received from other breth- 
ren. Where, then, is the contradiction? 
“What becomes of the reviewer’s display 
about “affirming, conceding, and then 
reafirming the whole?” 


CONCLUSIONS. 


_ The controversy upon this argument 
may be summed up as follows : 

1. I still affirm that Br. W. did at- 
tempt to show that both Jewish and 
American slavery were right. He said 
‘* perpetual, hereditary slavery” was 
“permitted and rEGULATED”’ by God; 
‘that circumstances did justify it in the 
case of the Hebrews;” and, ‘‘if circum- 
stances can justify it, they existed in the 
South.” Now for attributing to him 
these VERY SENTIMENTS, partly in other 
words, Rev. N. Bangs charges me with 


falsehood over and over again; and this,| 


he says, ‘‘ was the PALPABLE FALSEHOOD 
of which the General Conference voted 
the writer guilty.” Ifthe General Con- 
ference did vote me guilty of palpable 
falsehood for this, I leave it with my 
brethren to say, with how much propri- 
ety they did it. But this is not the fact. 
The laboring point with Br. W. and the 
General Conference was, that I attribut- 
ed to him the sentiment that slavery is 
right under all circumstances. Jn rela- 
tion to this, I remark, 2dly. That, not- 
withstanding my opponent made slavery 
to be right in Judea, and right in the 
Southern States, right under the law and 
under the Gospel, still 1 ought not to 
have attributed to him unqualifiedly the 
sentiment that slavery is right under all 
circumstances; though I had in view 


3. Had I connected with the words, 
‘‘under all circumstances,” the false 
conclusion which he attributed to me, 
all would have been right; but this I did 
not understand at that time. Had I un- 
derstood it, [ should have exposed its 
fallacy. If I erred in attributing to Br. 
W. asentiment which did not belong to 
him, he has erred in attributing to me a 
false conclusion. ‘This he did by mis- 
take, I presume. And a mistake is al- 
lowable in him: I will not publish him 
through the country as guilty of “ false- 
hood” for this and other errors which I 
have pointed out. 

Now I ask, what have I done that 
justly subjects me to the charge of false- 
hood, ‘palpable falsehood?” And why 
must I be so published throughout the 
United States? Are not all debaters and 
controversialists constantly committing 
errors in the statement of each others 
views? Is the reviewer without fault in 
this respect? Is it treating a brother in 
the church well, to publish him all over 
the land as guilty of falsehood, for failing 
to state an argument correctly? Is this 
doing as we would be done by? I feel 
that J have been abused and misrepre- 
sented. 


PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE JOURNAL. 


I felt both grieved and surprised, to 
see the editor of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence Journal endorse the slanderous 
statements of the reviewer in the follow- 
ing language: : 

“Itis a pity that any circumstances should 
render it necessary (if indeed necessity can be 
pleaded) to treat a brother in the church with 
such a heavy hand as Rev. O. Scott is treated 
in this review. And yet the severity looks 
more like that of TRUTH and REAsoN, than of 
wrath.” 

I presume the editor had not a full 
knowledge of both sides of this subject, 
when he penned the above sentences. 
And if this examination shall convince 
him that there is not so much “truth 
and reason” in the severity with which 
I am treated, as he might at first have 
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supposed, I hope he willdo me the jus- 
tice, and himself the honor, to retract 
this cruel insinuation. 


pressed his regret that it was withdrawn, 
and immediately renewed it.\ Br. Bow- — 
EN, of the Oneida Conference, spoke 
against the resolution itself, and read a 
substitute for it, which he intended, at a 
proper time, to offer. He said he “ did 
not believe that to pass the resolution as_ 
it was, before the Conference, would be 
beneficial. Some of the brethren, whilst 
they thought the brother had not given 
as full a view of the case as the circum- 
stances called for, yet believed he had 
Look at the circumstances under which|acted honestly. In this view, the terms 
the resolution was drawn up and passed.|}employed inthe resolution were not ac- 
It was drawn up by Br. Winans, in the|ceptable to them, and they believed oth- 
excitement of the moment, stronglyjers less exceptionable might be used,” 
worded, and supported by a very inflam-|&c. But the motion to refer was laid 
matory speech. Most of the Generallon the table! Br. Winans, during the 
Conference were under great excitement. |discussion, said, if he had known O. 
They were prepared for almost any|Scott was the author of the address, he 
measure against abolition, not to say|would have charged him as O. Scott; 
abolitionists; for they condemned the|but when O. Scott, just before the mo- 
sin, though they let the sinner escape!|tion was put, rose and moved to have 
And it was by this kind of management|his name inserted in the resolution, in 
that the resolution passed at all: ‘The|place of ‘‘a member,” Br. Winans man- 
excitement that prevailed in the General|ifested no disposition to insert it; and 
Conference, while that resolution was|}DR. BANGS moved to lay this motion 
under discussion, was scarcely surpass-|on the table!!! The doctor knew well, 
ed by the excitement in Congress, when|and so did the Conference, that if my 
the resolutions were pending to censure|name was inserted in the resolution, ?@ 
the Hon. J. @. Adams, for ‘“ giving col-|could not pass! And as it was, after 
or to an idea,”? by asking whether a pe-|the Conference was goaded up to the 
tition would be admissible from slaves!/highest pitch of excitement, only about 
Mr. Adams had two or three of his col-|two thirds of the members voted for it. 
leagues to defend him, and thus escaped|There were 97 in favor and 19 against, 
without censure. Had O. Scott been as}and some thirty who did not vote at 
highly favored, he might have escaped|all! Martin Rurer and others retired 
too! My colleagues, however, and sev-|without the bar. There were very few 
eral other members, voted against thelif any of the delegates which now com- 
resolution; but a larger number did not|pose the Oneida, Genesee, Erie and 
vote at all. And some that did vote for| Black River Conferences, who voted for 
it, made efforts to get it modified; but|the resolution. Why could not Brother 
failing in this, some of them went the|Ruter and some fifty others, see the 
whole. “palpable falsehood’? and “ total mis- 
representation,” as well as Br. Bangs, 
and the slave holders, and some others ? 
On that matter, there was a difference 
of opinion in the General Conference ; 
and at any other time such a resolution 
could not have passed. Had my name 
been inserted in it, there would have 
been a sinner as well as asin to con- 
demn. And it was only by keeping up 
this distinction, that the resolution pass- 
ed. Brs. Crowder, Winans, and others, 
insisted that the ‘‘ motives’ of the author 
were not to be impeached; Ono; the 
poor pamphlet only was to be con- 

























TESTIMONY OF THE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The reviewer pretends that the pas- 
sage of the condemnatory resolution by 
the General Conference is indisputable 
evidence that the pamphlet was false. 
But good men may err, and err widely, 
especially when under great excitement. 


OPPOSITION TO THE RESOLUTION. 


Rev. D. Ostrranver, before the res- 
_ olution was put, moved to refer it to a 
committee, for the purpose of having it 
altered. Rey. P. P. Sanprorp spoke in 
favor of the reference. He said, among 
other things, that he could not support 
the pending ‘‘resolution, because it 
charged on the member against whom it 
was directed, palpable falsehood.” The 
reference, however, being warmly op- 
posed by several brethren, the resolution 
was withdrawn! Rev. M. Rurer ex- 
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demned,—the very pamphlet that the 
author was not permitted to call after 
his own name! Rev. N. Bangs stated 
that he ‘‘ would vote for the resolution 
as it was, as quickly as if it were clothed 
in softer terms.” Br, Storrs moved that 
he and those who voted with him, might 
be permitted to record their names in 
the negative; but ‘‘this almost no re- 
quest ’’ was denied them! 


SPRINGFIELD CONFERENCE. 


Has Br. B. in this review admitted the 
possibility of an unintentional error? 
Nothe! Has he forgotten some things 

that took place at Springfield in 1836? 

At will be remembered that he published 

something about the falsehood of the ad- 

dress, in the 510th No. of the Christian 

Advocate. ‘This was considered a seri- 

ous charge. A council was called to 

examine into the charge, and he was 
notified to appear and sustain it if he 
pleased. He declined to do so, but 
wrote a letter to Rev. J. A. Merrill, 
president of the council, disclaiming all 
intention of charging me ‘‘with the 

-erime of falsehood, or with an zntention 

to deceive.” ‘The committee took into 

the account also the resolution passed 
by the General Conference, and after 

examining into the whole affair, made a 

report, which was adopted by the Con- 

ference, and published. The Confer- 
ence decided, nearly unanimously, that 

Rev. N. Bangs’ public attack upon me, 

*‘ was calculated injuriously to affect my 

Christian and ministerial character.” 

But in view of his letter, they were sat- 

isfied that he did not intend to charge 

me with any thing criminal. The fol- 

Jowing is their report. 

“ Report of the Committee on the case of the Rev. 
O. Scott, accepted by the New England Con- 
ference, at its session in Springfield, Mass., 
held July 13th, 1836, and ordered to be pub- 


lished in the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
Zion's Herald, and Zion’s Watchman. 


‘¢ Whereas, a resolution, passed by the late 
General Conference, at Cincinnati, in reference 
to an address to that body by one of its mem- 
bers; and also an article published by Dr. N. 
Bangs in the 510th No. of the Christian Advo- 
eate and Journal, referring to the contents of 
said address, were calculated, it was believed, 
by a large portion of this community, to fix the 
charge of falsehood upon the Rey. O: Scott, the 
avowed author of said address; and whereas it 
was believed that the cause of piety was likely 
to suffer injury in consequence of the publica- 
tion of said resolution and the article above- 


mentioned ; a committee was called by Rey. J. 
A. Merrill, presiding elder of Springfield dis- 
trict, toexamine the charge supposed to be con- 
tained in said article and resolution, and Dr. 
Bangs was also notified to appear and support 
said charge so far as it relates to the article 
published by him, if he was disposed to do so. 

“The committee having carefully examined 
this subject, in view of all the information they 
have been able to obtain, and in view of a let- 
ter from Dr. Bangs to said J. A. Merrill, of the 
4th inst., wherein he disclaims having charged 
brother O. Scott with the crime of falsehood 
and expressly clears him of all intention to de. 
ceive ; feel bound in faithfulness to the cause 
of religion and in justice to the parties concern- 
ed, to present to the Conference for adoption 
the following resolutions :— _ 4 

“1. Resolved, That although the communica- 
tion in the 510th No. of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal, was calculated injuriously to affect 
the Christian and ministerial character of Rey. 
O. Scott, yet we are entirely satisfied from Dr, 
Bangs’s letter in relation to this subject, that he 
did not intend to charge brother Scott with 
criminal falsehood, but only to express his 
opinion that he had been unintentionally led 
into unfair and incorrect statements in the said 
address. 

“2. Resolved, That we have full evidence 
that the General Conference, in the resolution 
passed by that body upon the above-mentioned 
address, never intended to attribute to brother 
Scott the sin of falsehood. 

© 3. Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Conference, the discrepancy of views, and any 
apparent discrepancy of statements between 
these brethren on the important subjects of 
slavery and of abolition, have arisen from the 
fallibility of human judgment, in connection 
with an ardent zeal to promote their honest 
views of these absorbing subjects. 

‘** 4, Resolved, as the sense of this Conference, 
That we ought carefully to avoid the use of 
harsh and severe epithets which seem to im- 
pugn the motives of an opponent, where only 
an unintentional error or mistake has been com- 
mitted. 

“5. Resolved, That in view of all the facts in 
connection with this case, Brother Scott's char- 
acter for truth and veracity stands FAIR and UN- 
IMPEACHED. J. A. Mrerrity, Chairman. 

“J.T. Burritt, Secretary. 


‘‘ Springfield, July 19, 1836.” 


NO CORRECTIONS REQUIRED. 


The Conference required of me no 
confessions or corrections whatever ; and 
I made none. The reviewer talks about 
a confession and promise of correction 
which I made in my conference respect- 
ing the statement of brother Winans’ 
argument. I suppose he makes the sto- 
ry out of the following. Soon after the 
General Conference, and before the 
Springfield Conference, I published notes 
of brother Winans’ speech, which I took 
at the time of its delivery. My design 
was to show, not that the address was 
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perfectly correct in every particular, but 
that it corresponded with my notes. <A 
brother stated in that Conference, that 
he thought the publication of the notes 
had the appearance of being designed to 
show, that the address was, in every 
particular, perfectly correct. I told him 
that that was not my design—my design 
being simply to show, that if there was 
any mistake, it was in taking the notes, 
and not in. writing out the address, The 
notes were taken before there was any 
thought of publishing any thing upon the 
subject ; of course there could be no de- 
sign to misrepresent. J then observed, 
that I had admitted, on the floor of the 
General Conference, that I had not, 
probably, fully stated one of the argu- 
ments of brother Winans in a single 
point. I admitted the same there; and 
promised that I would state to the pub- 
lic that my design in publishing the notes 
was as above explained, which I did.— 
The Conference required nothing at my 
hands on the subject. 

That I acknowledged, in my own 
Conference, that I had misrepresented 
brother Winans’ argument, and promis- 
ed to correct it, zs not true. The re- 
viewer is mistaken in this matter. I 
never acknowledged any thing in my 
own Conference, that I did not at the 
General Conference ; nor any thing in 
either place, that I have not in this exam- 
ination. I have always admitted, since 
my attention was called to the subject, 
that one of brother Winans’ arguments, 
in a single point, I did not, probably, 
state fully. | acknowledge this now, and 
no more. I never promised any where 
to make any correction, any further than 
to say (at the request of an individual 
brother) that the publication of the notes 
was not designed to justify the address 
in every particular. What is said about 
‘‘my own Conference,” is calculated to 
leave the impression, that the Conference 
required something of me, either with 
respect to confession, or correction, or 
both, in relation to the address ; whereas 
such an insinuation is entirely without 
foundation. 

This statement of the reviewer, re- 
specting what took place in my own 
Conference, is incorrect; as has been 
shown above. I do not charge him in 
this and other particulars which have 
been alluded to, with ¢ntentional mis- 
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representation ; but I do say, his state- 
ments are not so accurate as they ought 
to have been—especially as he makes a 
brother ‘‘ an offender for a word.” ° 


WHY ARE OUR ERRORS MAGNIFIED? 


Why, is the reviewer, alias Rev. N. 
Bangs, trying to injure my character, by 
such insinuations and statements, in — 
Conferences, and through the press ?— 
After his untimely and uncalled for 
thrust, at the Genesee Conference, an 
influential member of another Confer- 
ence, (not an abolitionist) stated, that he 
considered the attack ungenerous. And 
so far as I could learn, there was but ° 
one opinion at the Genesee Conference 
among abolitionists and anti-abolition- 
ists, respecting this unbrotherly and far 
fetched thrust. ; 

I have never intended to injure Br. 
Bangs; and if I have ever done so, I 
exceedingly regret it. I treasure up 
nothing against him, notwithstanding 
all he has said and done in my case. 
doubt not his intentions and motives 
have been good—but I do think he is 
one of the last men to hang a brother 
for an unintentional error. 

It does appear to me, that the errors 
of the abolitionists, however small, are 
thought to be almost unpardonable, while 
the errors of their opponents, are scarce- 
ly noticed! ‘*'To err is human ”—a 
act which our opponents would do well ta 
remember. They seem to require perfec- 
tion in us, while they set us an imperfect 
example ! 


MISSTATEMENTS OF ANTI-ABOLITION= 
ISTS, NOT NOTICED. 


Soon after the last General Confer- 
ence, W. A. Smith, a member of that 
body, published through the columns of 
the Virginia Conference Sentinel, that 
Br. Fisk was elected to the Episcopacy, 
‘‘by the almost unanimous suffrage of 
the General Conference.” This state- 
ment in plain language, is a falsehood. 
Rev. W. Fisk was elected by a majority 
of one or two votes only! Mr. Smith’s 
attention was called to this error imme-_ 
diately—but he has never, to my knowl- 
edge, corrected it. He was on the spot 
at the time of the election, and there is 
therefore little excuse for this “ palpa- 
ble’”’ misstatement, not to say ‘‘ false- 
hood.” But has the reviewer ever re- 
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viewed Mr. Smith’s statement? Not to by Br. Bangs, and the other half by my- 
my knowledge. It is as much as helself, I hope he will either accept of this 
can do to take care of the falsehoods of| proposition, or cease to reiterate his 
the abolitionists. charges of ‘ palpable falsehood” acainst 
_ Now which is the greater error,—to/|me, from one end of the country to the 
say that our bishop elect was elected by/other. I have no objection to his pub- 
an “almost unanimous” vote, or to say |lishing the resolution of the General 
that a brother, who had attempted to|Conference every week if he pleases, but 
prove that Jewish and American slavery |he has charged me with what the Gait 
were right, held that slavery was right |eral Conference never did, and with 
under all circumstances? Especially |what Rev. W. Winans never did, as I 
when American slavery, which he had|have clearly shown in the foregoing 
expressly defended, was meant? But|pages. Br. Winans’ charges were mostly 
Rev. W. A. Smith is not an abolition-|unfounded and cruel; but Br. Bangs’ 
ist; that alters the case! are much more so, for he adds to the 
former. 

I feel that I have been greatly abused 

Iwill here pledge myself to take alby the reviewer, and that he solemnly 
single column of some of Rev. N. Bangs’ |owes to me, to himself, to God, to the 
late productions, and point out more |church, and the world, to make retrac- 
misstatements in matters of fact, than |fion. 
have ever been charged to my address,| The foregoing statements have been 
which made some ten or twelve closely | made, I humbly trust, in the fear of God, 
printed newspaper columns! And this/and with a view to the day of final ac- 
matter shall be submitted to any num-| count. 
ber ef brethren, one half to be selected 





PROPOSITION. 


PART IV.—CONFERENCE RIGHTS. 


It is a matter both of regret and sur-|plied to the nation, and not less when ap- 
prise, that there should exist a neces-|plied tothe church. The Roman Cath- 
sity for DEFENDING the rigHT of ajolic Church was undoubtedly once as 
body of Christian ministers, in their|pure, and perhaps more republican, than, 
associate capacity, to bear their testimo-|the Methodist Episcopal Church now is. 
ny against siz; but such is the awful|Our bishops have power enough, when 
fact! ‘Tell it not in heathen countries !|kept rigidly to the charter. The natural 

| tendency of power, both in church and 
HOW LIBERTY MAY BE LOST, state, is to accumulate. The least inno- 

“A nation,” says the renowned Mon-|vations, therefore, should be promptly 
tesquieu, ‘‘may lose its liberties in ajand jirmly resisted. Otherwise, these 
day, and not miss them for a century.’’|innovations will become precedents, and 
And Vattel says, ‘‘It is against szlent}usace will make them LAW. It was 
and s/ow attacks, that the nation should|by slow and almost imperceptible ad- 
be particularly on its guard.” There is;vances that popery established itself in 
much truth in the above sentences ap- 
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the bosom of St. Peter’s Church No 


- 
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body of:men not even pagans, would 
ever have submitted, at once, to the anti- 
- Christian claims of popery. ‘The first 
departures of the Romish Church from 
primitive Gospel simplicity, were un- 
doubtedly considered small matters,— 
not very alarming. ‘These innovations 
plead the good of the church. The re- 
ligious character of the first innovators 
was a_ sufficient guaranty that the 
Church would not suffer in their hands. 
And, besides, the ‘‘ peace of the Church” 
would forbid opposition and agitation for 
small causes. And there never was, 
perhaps, any period in the history of the 


Catholic Church, when the majority did 


not consider the present innovation 
small, compared with past usages, and 
that it was better to submit, in this in- 
stance, than to rebel, or agitate the 
Church by remonstrances and conven- 
tions. Thus popery, by many steps, 
with long intervals between them, rose 
‘to an eminence, that it never could have 
reached at one leap. ‘The peace of the 
Church, however corrupt that Church 
might be, was considered at all periods 
in the history of Romanism, a para- 
mount object. That was not to be dis- 
turbed, come what might. But had 
‘slow and silent attacks”? been sedu- 
Jously watched and promptly resisted, 
had no innovation been considered small, 
where principle was involved, that 
Church would not have missed her lib- 
erties a ‘‘century” after they were 
“lost,” if, indeed, she has missed them 
at all. But whether she has missed them 
or not, they are gone, and have been for 
centuries! And it was by “‘silent and 
slow attacks’ that they disappeared ! 


WE ARE NOT AGAINST THE EPISCOPACY. 


We have never written a sentence 
against our own church government, nor 
any powers that properly belong to the 
bishops; and we do not now wish to ut- 
ter a word of complaint on this score. 
We are willing our bishops should exer- 
cise all the powers which the Discipline 
gives them; and this, we think, should 
satisfy them. 





disputed powers, not pretending to sub- 
stantiate their claims by any better evi- 
dence than implication and inference, 


ee 


give just cause of alarm! Admitthey are 


good men; admit they have a good ob- 
ject in view; admit that from the main- 
tenance of these claims the Church will 
not be likely to suffer much while the 
present generation is on the stage, and 
perhaps never from this particular thing ; 
yet, if doubtful and disputed powers 


are yielded to-day, similar claims with 


no better authority may be put in to-mor- 
row; and the present innovation may 


be used hereafter as a stepping-stone to — 


claims which would now cause the 
Church to shrink back with horror, but 
which will then not be considered, per- 
haps, greater innovations than the pres- 
ent claims of the episcopacy are now, 
by many, considered. It is ‘‘ against 
silent and slow attacks” that we should 
be on our guard. It is said that ‘‘ that 
which is best administered is best ;’’ and 
these is some truth in this remark. And 


yet good principles should never be sac- 


rificed to the claims of power, because 
good men are in authority. We cannot 
tell what an administration will be to- 
morrow by what it is to-day. It is safest 
and best never to trust men in authority 
with powers that can be abused; or, at 
any rate, these matters should be as well 
guarded as possible. And especially 
ought we to be careful about granting 
doubtful and disputed claims, when they 
are almost certain to be abused! And 
it certainly would be modest, to say the 
least, for men who allowedly possess as 
much power as our bishops do, not to urge 
their claims to disputed and doubtful 
powers with too much tenacity, against 
the solemn judgment of annual confer- 
ences. And when such things are done, 
I say again, there is just cause of alarm! 
They show a disposition for power, which 
should be watched with jealousy. 

An equally unfavorable omen, is the 
disposition manifested by many of our 
brethren to grant such claims. ‘This, 
however, is owing, in part, to the fact, 


It is to the exercise of|that these powers are to be applied, at 


powers that are not found in the charter,| first, to a cause which to them is ex- 


that we have objected, and do still object.| ceedingly hateful. 


And how they will 


We have believed, and do still believe,|be applied hereafter, is a matter with 
that the strong claims which some of|which they do not seem to concern 
our bishops have laid to doubtful and|themselves. 





body! 


put any question he pleases. 


dent, on any subject? 


ri 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF OUR CHURCH 
OFFICERS MAY BE EXAMINED. 


The administration of our Church 
officers is a matter that concerns all our 
ministers and members, as well as the 
General Conference; and wo be to us, 
if we ever live to see the day, that the 
official acts of our superintendents may 
not be laid before the whole Methodist 
Let us never fear an open and 
fair discussion of any important principle 
or doctrine. 

It is comparatively an easy thing to 
justify a measure that opposes what we 


dislike, though that measure may not be 


perfectly constitutional; yet, when a 
wrong principle is once admitted, there 
is no knowing where its operation will 
end. If a bishop has a right to refuse 
to put a question to-day, on the subject 
of slavery, he may to-morrow refuse to 
And are 
we prepared to establish such a prece- 
Are the anti- 
abolitionists, or even our southern breth- 


ven, prepared for this ? 


if the president of an annual confer- 


ence is obliged to put only such motions 


as he pleases, what rights, I ask, are left 


to the conferences? 


The Discipline of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church opposes slavery; it puts 
down slavery with other crimes and im- 
moralities. “'The buying and selling 
men, women, and children, with an in- 


tention to enslave them,” is expressly 


prohibited in our general rules; and yet 
we may not now speak out, even in the 
free States, as annual conferences, the 
language and sentiments of our Disci- 
pline. ‘The Discipline represents slavery 
as a great evil,—a sin. But it has been 
decided by two of our bishops, that to 
oppose, in a conference capacity, this 
‘‘ oreat evil;’’ and thus oppose what our 


_ Discipline opposes, is not proper confer- 


ence business, and would be arraying 
ourselves against the General Confer- 
ence! Is the General Conference, then, 
against the Discipline? If so, it is time 
to inquire which we ought to obey. 

No one, however, pretends that the 
General Conference has made any law 
on the subject of slavery contrary to the 
Discipline. And yet it is pretended that 
the doings of our late General Confer- 
ence, in passing a resolution against 
“modern abolition,’ and in putting 





forth a ‘‘ Pastoral Address,” which con- 
tained similar sentiments, are “ virtually 
a law.” But if the General Conference 
intended that their advice should be un- 
derstood and received as law, why did 
they not give it the form of law, and an- 
nex a penalty to it? It is not likely that 
it entered into the heart of any other 
member of the General Conference, that 
a bishop ever would, in consequence of 
the address, refuse to put a motion to 
the vote, in the annual conference, ex- 
pressing an opinion on the subject of 
slavery. This business is undoubtedly 
all an after thought. Had the General 
Conference intended to oblige the bish- 
ops to refuse to permit the annual con- 
ferences to express an opinion on the 
sin and evils of slavery, why did they not 
say so? But they have said no such 
thing. ‘They have not given the bish- 
ops, as such, EVEN ANY ADVICE on the 
subject! And yet two of them, at least, 
have assumed the astonishing power over 
annual conferences, which prevents them 
from exercising their rights of conscience 
and opinion, by speaking out their senti- 
ments, in a conference capacity, against 
an evil prohibited in our Church regu- 
lations! And to justify themselves in 
these unprecedented and alarming meas- 
ures, they pretend to construe the ‘ ad- 
vice” of the General Conference into a 
law, or something of that nature, which 
obliges them to take the course they 
have taken! But they have no shadow 
of authority from the General Confer- 
ence, for the measures they have adopt- 
ed. That body may sanction their course, 
and it may not; that will depend upon 
“ circumstances.” 

The General Conference never even 
advised them to violate, as presiding 
officers, all parliamentary usages? ‘They 
are only advised, in common with other 
brethren, ‘‘to abstain from all abolition 
movements and associations ;” but they 
are not advised to rorce annual confer- 
ences to abstain! The course, there- 
fore, which some of our bishops have 
taken, as presiding officers, 1s without 
law, without precedent, and without ad- 
vice! For the unparliamentary and un- 
precedented course which they have 
taken, they alone are responsible ! 


PROPER CONFERENCE BUSINESS. 
The bishop, as president, has no right 
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to refuse to do the proper duties of the 
chair; and the proper duties of the 
chair extend to all proper conference 
business ; and all business, which is not 
contrary to the Discipline, and which is 
in accordance with the genius of Method- 
ism, ts proper conference business. Bish- 
op Hedding has defined proper confer- 
ence business to be, ‘‘ such business as 
is specified in the Discipline, either by 
express provision, implication, or infer- 
ence;”’ and in such matters. he said he 
was under obligation to put all questions 
to the vote. 

It is true, the doctrine of conference 
rights must be understood with some re- 
strictions and limitations. An annual 
conference has no right to travel out of 
its proper sphere. This is admitted on 
all hands. ‘The question in dispute is, 
what is its proper sphere? Here we 
must refer to the charter. hatever is 
prohibited there, should of course be 
avoided ; and whatever is enjoined there, 
should be attended to. And if any mat- 
ters are left optional with the Confer- 


things are constantly coming up, and 
our business is increasing every year. 
The plainest principles of common 
sense show, that in the very nature of 
things, a body of Christian ministers 
must have a right, in their associated 
capacity, to express an opinion on what 
they believe to be a question of moral 
reform. And the Discipline not only 
provides, ‘‘that every person, on these 
occasions,” [at the conferences] may 
‘‘ speak freely whatever is in his heart,” 
but expressly declares, “ that we are as 
much as ever convinced of the great evil 
of slavery ;” and ‘the buying of men, 
women, and children, with an intention 
to enslave them,” is as strongly prohib- 
ited in the Discipline as drunkenness and 
fighting. To pretend, therefore, that 
the Discipline of the M. E. Church. gives 


no authority to a company of Methodist 


preachers, in conference assembled, to 
oppose what it opposes, is absurd ! 

Who will pretend that an annual con- 
ference has no right to pass resolutions 
on temperance ? But so far as our Disci- 


ence, it is for the Conference, not the|/pline is concerned, we have the same 
right to oppose slavery, as we have. 


bishop, to say, whether they shall be at- 
tended to or not. Now, what are the 
facts in the case? T answer: The Disci- 
pline nowhere says, ‘‘ thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” There are several 
items of business laid down, in answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is the method 
wherein we wsucily proceed in the yearly 
conferences?” But nothing is laid 
down in the positive form; but admit- 
ting this were the fact, there is no inti- 
mation given, that the Conference may 
not as properly attend to any other busi- 
ness as to those items. Indeed, the 


drunkenness, 


DUTIES OF BISHOPS. 


The bishops are to ‘ preside in the 
conferences.”” But what is meant by 
‘« ynesiding over the conferences?” Does 
it mean to sit in the chair and refuse to 
perform its duties, and thus nullify the 
action of an annual.conference, or rather 
prevent the conference from acting at 
all? Can he decide all questions, and 
refuse to admit an appeal from /is deci- 
sion? So we have not learned Method- 


business of the conferences is seldom, ifjism; and we look in vain to the Disci- 


ever done in the order there brought to 
view. It is well known that various 
items of business are done in the confer- 
ences, not named in the Discipline, and 
even before those named are done. 
Most of the outline of business mention- 
ed in the Discipline was drawn up many 
years ago, when the connection was 
young and the conferences had little 
business to do, compared with what they 
have now. A few items have been add- 
ed of late years, but not all that are at- 
tended to in every conference, and which 
are considered as proper conference bu- 
siness as any thing that is done. New 


pline or usage for such authority ! There 
is no ‘ implication” or “‘ inference” that 
can justify such measures ! 


It has been contended, that, because - 


the Discipline provides that the bishop 
‘* shall allow the conferences to sit a 
week at least,” and because he may fix 
the day for ordaining the preachers, that 
therefore he has a right to adjourn the 
conference in a week, and, of course, 
may so order the business, as to get 
through in a week. And from this it is 
argued, that he may prevent the confer- 
ence from expressing an opinion on the 
‘evils of slavery,’ &c. Now, admit« 








- full connection. 


- cons’ or elders’ orders. 


ferences, are simply to “ preside.” 


-. oF 


ting that a bishop has the power to ad-|perhaps encumber our bishops with new 


journ the conference in a week,—it is a|and unparliamentary rules, as presidents. 


power which they do not presume to use, 
any more than they do their power to 
appoint the preachers, without the coun- 


cil and advice of the presiding elders. 


But I deny that it follows, even if they 
possess the power to adjourn the con- 
ference ina week, that therefore they 
have aright to prevent an annual con- 
ference from expressing an opinion, on 
a great moral question, any time during 
that week. While the conference does 
sit, it is not for the president to say what 
shall be done, and what shall not be done, 
or what shall be done first and what /ast. 
He can show no authority from the char- 
ter for such dictation, either expressed 
or implied. ‘The president may intro- 
duce business, and the conference may 
do it, or not. Any member may intro- 


_ duce business, and the conference may 


do it or not. The conference is not 


_ obliged to receive a member on trial, or 


continue one on trial, or admit one into 
Neither is the confer- 
ence obliged to elect any brother to dea- 
Much less is it 
obliged to do these things first, or when 
the bishop may dictate. ‘The Christian 
Advocate and Journal holds, that the 
conference is not obliged to elect any 
brother to orders. 

The bishop may talk of being sent to 
the conference to do certain business— 


but the Discipline specifies no business 


which HE is to do in the conferences, 
except to ‘‘ preside,’ and is it presiding 
in the conference, to sit in the chair and 
refuse to do the duties of president, and 
thus prevent the whole conference from 
acting? This, I must say, is a new way 
to “‘ preside” in a Methodist conference. 
The fact that he is responsible to the 
General Conference, does not alter his 
duty as president of an annual confer- 
ence. The claims of an annual confer- 
ence upon him as president, are the 
same as they would be if he were elect- 
ed by the Conference. ‘The manner in 
which a president may be elected, cannot 
alter his duties, as president. 

The duties of our bishops, in the con- 
No 
other duty is specified in the charter, 
either by ‘‘ express provision, implica- 
tion, or inference.” Should the Gene- 
ral Conference please to do so, it might 

g* 


a 


But no such rules and regulations have 
yet been made. Our bishops are, there- 
fore, under the broad direction to “ pre- 
side in the conferences ;” and they may 
ascertain their duty, as presidents, from 
history, analogy, and usage. But here, 
I am confident, they will look in vain to 
find authority for the powers which they 
have exercised over some of the confer- 
ences, 


PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL RIGHTS. 


It has been said, that bishops have 
rights as well as the conferences; and 
that, therefore, they have a right to re- 
fuse to put questions to the vote, &c. 
But let it be observed, that their rights, 
as private individuals, are one thing, and 
their rights as public men, another. 
When men accept of an office, they are 
under obligation to perform the duties 
of that office. They may resign it when 
they please; but as long as they hold it, 
they have no right to neglect the duties 
which it imposes. One of the duties 
imposed upon our bishops, is, ‘‘ to pre- 
side in the conferences.” And as there 
is no intimation, that the term is here 
used out of its common acceptation, and 
as the duties of a president of an annual 
conference are no where particularly re- 
stricted, we have a right to expect of 
him the faithful performance of the du- 
ties of the chair in all conference busi- 
ness. It by no means follows, that the 
chairman or president of a deliberative 
body approves of all the questions which, 
as president, it is his duty to put for 
adoption. Our Discipline gives to our 
bishops no veto in the conferences. 
When they can find this authority in the 
“charter,” it will be time enough to ex- 
ercise it. hey have no personal rights 
secured, as presidents, at the expense of 
the rights of whole conferences. We all 
have rights as individuals ; the bishops 
have rights as bishops; and the confer- 
ence has rights as a conference. 

In accepting their office, and becom- 
ing public men, our bishops have volun- 
tarily relinquished certain private rights, 
for others conferred upon them by their 
office; which office imposes upon them 
other obligations and duties. For a 
bishop, as president of an annual confer- 
ence, in the exercise of his official rights, 
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to lay claim to all his private rights, is|per duties of the chair, while he fills it, 
absurd. ‘To suppose that the president|He has no right to ‘‘ govern himself,” in — 


of an annual conference has the same 
right to refuse to act in business which 


SUCH A WAY, as to oppress a multitude 
of others! If he desires the rights of a 


the conference wish to do, that he would |private individual, he may obtain them 


have if he were only a member of the 
conference, is a great error. By carry- 
ing out his claim to private rights, in his 
official capacity, he oppresses his breth- 
ren, and robs the conference of their 
rights. A member of the conference 
may refuse to act, and by this refusal 
affect no one’s rights but his own; but 
it is not so with the president. 

Suppose the Congress of the United 
States should issue its solemn judgment 
in the form of advice, that it is inexpe- 
dient to agitate the abolition question, 
and exhort all the people ‘‘ wholly to re- 
frain.” The Massachusetts Legislature 
assembles ; a member introduces a reso- 
lution, saying that slavery isa ‘‘ great 
evil,” recommending to Congress the 
zmmediate abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and the territories. 
‘But stop,’ says the speaker of the 
House, “‘that subject has been put to 
rest by the General Government: I can- 
not put the question to the vote—rr is 
NOT IN ORDER; AND I SHALL ALLOW OF 
NO APPEAL FROM MY DECISION, TO THE 
HOUSE, BECAUSE IN MY JUDGMENT IT IN- 
VOLVES A QUESTION oF LAW!!” Now, 
who does not see, that this is precisely 
the ground taken by some of our bish- 
ops! No matter by whom the speaker 
is elected, or to whom he is responsible 
—no matter by whom our bishops have 
been elected, or to whom they are re- 
sponsible—their duty in the chair is sub- 
stantially the same in both cases. In 
the case supposed, the question is not a 
‘‘ legislative, judicial, or executive’’ mat- 
ter. It simply expresses an opinion on 
the évil of slavery, and the duty of im- 
mediate abolition. But the speaker of 
the House pleads that he has “rights,” 
that ‘‘he only claims the right to govern 
himself,’—and that for the House to re- 
quire him to put that question is ‘‘ usur- 
pation,” and ‘‘ claiming the right to go- 
vern him.”’ Would not his refusal to put 
such a question be considered an unex- 
ampled ‘‘ usurpation,” and claiming the 
right to govern the whole House? Nei- 
ther the president of a deliberative or 
Jegislative body has any right to govern 
himself, so far as to refuse to do the pro-| 


by becoming a private individual: but 
let him not suppose that as a public ser- 
vant he can put forth, at all times, inde- 
pendent action, and govern himself by 
his private opinions. Such a doctrine 
would indeed be of ‘‘ pesTRUCTIVE TEND- 
ENCY,” and ‘‘SUBVERSIVE OF ORDER !” 


CONSISTENCY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
RIGHTS. 


The doctrine of human rights is always 
consistent with itself. It is therefore 
impossible, in the very nature of things, 
that one man can have a right to deprive 
a hundred other men of their rights, 
Annual conferences have claims upon 
the bishop, as president, which he has 
not upon them. Both the bishop and 
the conferences have rights, but they are 
dissimilar. ‘The office of president is 
created by the conferences in General 
Conference assembled, and created for 
the use and benefit of the conferences, 
He therefore, who voluntarily accepts 
this office, promises at the same time to 
perform its duties. He at that moment 
relinquishes certain private rights, and 
comes into possession of other rights, 
peculiar to his office. The Church has 
placed him in a responsible relation to 
herself. Her rights are now intimately 
connected with the faithful performance 
of his duty. If therefore, by unfaithful- 
ness to his trust, or by exercising his 
private rights, in his public and official 
character, he deprives her of her rights, 
he takes advantage of his office for the 
most unjustifiable purposes. 


WILL THE BISHOPS CARRY OUT THEIR 


PRINCIPLES ! 


There has never been any dispute be- 
tween the bishops and the conferences, 
concerning proper conference business, 
till since the subject of anti-slavery has 
been introduced into the conferences. 
It would not now be strange if the bish- 
ops should apply their principles to other 
matters. Indeed, such an application is 
to be expected. Th fact, such an appli- 
cation actually has been made, in: prin- 
ciple, though not, so far as I CEs in 
practice. 


; 
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Bishop Hedding said, not long since, |of the argument, that nothing has been 

that the business of the Auburn Banner,|done in those cases contrary to Disci- 
which had occupied two or three ses-|pline; where, I ask, is there any Disci- 
sions at least, in each of three annual|pline for such action? Where is the 
conferences, was not proper conference|‘‘rHus sAITH THE GENERAL COoNFER- 
business ; and that he was under no ob-/ence?” If the Discipline defines the 
ligation to put such business to the vote.|business to which the action of an an- 
But has he ever refused to perform the|nual conference “ extends,” as has been 
duties of the chair in such matters? Notjasserted, then all this Banner and Jour- 
he. Tas he refused to let this business|nal business is null and void, being un- 
‘come on before the matters specified in|constitutional! I would not be under- 
the Discipline were attended to? Never!|stood, as being opposed to the Banner 
‘Three whole sessions or more, were con-|or Journal. J am not opposed to either 
‘sumed on this business, in the Oneida|jof them. I am in hopes they will both 
and Genesee conferences, in 1837, be-|yet be valuable auxiliaries in the cause 
fore the examination of characters wasjof the bleeding slave. I have only al- 
finished; and in, the last-named confer-jluded to the connexion of the Bishops 
‘ence, three sessions were consumed on|with these matters, to show their incon- 
the Banner, before the examination of|sistency, in some of their official acts. 
characters was scarcely commenced ! 
_ But Bishop Hedding is not alone in 
\this business. Did not bishop Waugh, a 
‘year ago, at the Black River, Oneida 
and Genesee Conferences, attend to this 
same unconstitutional business ?—And 
did he not put motions to the vote, to go 
into this ‘‘ Conference paper” afiair, 
and that too, after the General Confer- 
ence had “ affectionately and carnestly 
requested the annual conferences NOT 
TO ESTABLISH ANY MORE CONFERENCE 
papers?” See new Discipline, page 
185. 

Did not the very man who is so tena- 
cious of ‘ advice,’ disregard, in these 
three instances, a provision of the Dis- 
cipline, as above? Bishop Waugh has 
said the Discipline ‘‘ defines the business 
to which the action of an annual con- 
ference extends.’ Where in that defi- 
nition does he find any thing about the 
** Auburn Banner?” Or rather does he 
not know that the Discipline has Erx- 
PRESSLY OPPOSED the setting up of the 
Auburn Banner, and all other new con- 
ference papers? And did not this same|opposing the vilest system of oppression 
Bishop, at the last session of the Maine|that ever saw the sun? Must we be- 
Conference, put resolutions to establish|lieve that it is a part of the duty of the 
aconference paper in Portland? The|president of the Methodist Conference 
paper, it is true, had been published by|to sit in the chair and refuse to act, or 
a company of private brethren for some|refuse to let the Conference act on a 
time; but where is the Discretine for|moral question ? And that he is ‘‘ pre- 
conference action in the premises? How|siding in the Conference’ when he M 
is Bishop Waugh to answer to the next|doing this! No; we can never believe 
General Conference for the part he has| this. 
taken in four annual conferences in es-| To pretend that a bishop is responsi- 
tablishing conference papers contrary to|ble for the doings of an Annual Confer- 
Discipline? But, suppose, for the sake|ence, 1s as absurd as to pretend that the 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


I think it has been made fully to ap- 
pear, that the Conferences are not only 
authorized by ‘‘ implication and infer- 
ence,” but also by the express provis- 
ions of the Discipline, to oppose slavery. 
Indeed, the case is almost too clear to 
need proof. While our Discipline re- 
mains as it is, we contend that we have 
a right to pass anti-slavery resolutions ; 
and that if the president is under ob- 
ligation to put any resolution to vote, he 
is under obligation to put anti-slavery 
resolutions. And if his office lays him 
under no obligations, the sooner we know 
it the better. We had supposed, that 
preachers, deacons, elders, presiding el- 
ders, and bishops, were under certain 
obligations peculiar to their office. And 
must we now be forced to believe that 
bishops are a favored class, who may do 
what they please and no more? Must 
we believe that they have a constitution- 
al right to prevent a body of Christian 
ministers, in conference assembled, from 
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speaker of the House of Representa-|nearly two and a half millions of our 


tives of the United States is responsible 
for the doings of that body. Our Disci- 
pline requires no more in the former 
case, than the laws of the country do in 
the latter. 

Bishop Waugh stated in the New En- 
gland Conference in 1837, that he did 
not doubt that the anti-slavery brethren 
were ‘‘ most conscientious.” How, then, 
can he consent to lay such heavy burdens 
upon their consciences? Will he say 
that if the Northern Conferences speak 
out against slavery, the Southern Con- 
ferences will separate from us? And 
has it come to this, that a great moral 
evil must not be opposed, lest it cause a 
division inthe M. E. Church? Is there 
not also a danger that if he continues 
to oppress and grieve his brethren in the 
free States—the brethren whom he be- 
lieves to be “most conscientious’’—it 
may produce a rupture in the northern 
section of the Church? Or, is it of no 
consequence what becomes of the aboli- 
tionists, provided we keep peace with 
slave holders ? 


the preachers in the s¢zteen Annual Con-|upon Conference rights. 


countrymen ! 


N. H. CONFERENCE IN 1835. 


Nearly three years ago, when a reso- 
lution was introduced at the commence- 
ment of the N. H. Conference, to ap- 
point a committee on slavery, Bishop 
Emory, who was in the chair, made no 
objection to the appointment of a com- 
mittee on that subject—and he did not 
oppose the reading of the report some two 
days before the Conference adjourned. 
But when a motion was made for its 
adoption, he did refuse to put it to the 
vote—yet, when it was moved to go into 
a committee of the whole, he decided, 
that the motion was in order—he put it, 
and called a brother to the chair. A 
motion was then made to adopt the re- 
port, and carried by a vote of 57 to8, 
In this instance, the decisive vote of the 
Conference was heard, in a committee 
of the . whole, but not in a conference 
capacity, with the bishop in the chair, 
as should have been the case. Here may 


More than one third of|be found, perhaps, the firsé innovation 


But this was a 


ferences in the free States, are now de-|small innovation compared with those 


cided abolitionists ; 
daily increasing. 


and the number is|that have taken place since. 
“These brethren have|stance, a committee was appointed with- 


In this in- 


rights—rights of conscience—rights ofjout opposition, and without limitations 


opinion—and rights which they are not 
willing tamely. to relinquish. They all 
feel grieved with the course which has 
been taken in some of the Conferences, 
by two of our bishops. We have no 
wish either to leave the Church, or to 
treat our worthy superintendents disre- 
spectfully ; but we feel as though we 
might, and as though we ought, affec- 
tionately and plainly toremonstrate with 
them,upon the course they have taken. 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


An unprecedented and most fearful 
crisis has arrived in the annals of Meth- 
odism! ‘Two of our bishops have as- 
sumed rights, which, if carried out and 
applied to all parts of our beautiful su- 
perstructure, would prove its destruc- 
tion. In three several instances, have 
Annual Conferences, since the last Gen- 
eral Conference, been deprived of their 


or conditions—but when the question 
came up for the adoption of the report, 
the bishop refused to act, though he 
did not refuse to let the Conference act.. 
This same bishop, who is. probably now 
in heaven, did not refuse to pur anti- 
abolition resolutions in the Maine Con- 
ference, a few days previous—no, nor 
yet did he refuse to draft those resolu- 
tions with his own hand! + Neither have 
other bishops refused to put anti-aboli- 
tion resolutions. That alters the case! 


N. E. CONFERENCE IN 1836. 


At the New England Conference, in 
1836, when a resolution was introduced 
to appoint a committee on slavery and 
abolition, Bishop Hedding stated, after 
it was read, that, had he known the 
character of the resolution, he should 
not have permitted it to be introduced 
at that time, as it would bring on de- 


right to express an opinion on a moral/bate, &c., thus clearly claiming the right 
question—and a question too, involving|to reject it, had he pleased to do so—a 
the dearest interest of seventy thousand|right which Bishop Emory did not pre- 


of our own church members, 


and of|tend that he possessed the year before. 
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The resolution, however, was adopted,|signed to approve the conduct of the two 
and the committee was appointed with-|brethren who attended the anti-slavery 








out any conditions or restrictions. It 


did not occur to Bishop Hedding him- 


self, as it would seem, at that time, that 
he had a right to ReFruss to put the mo- 
tion after it was read, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee! 
he believed then, that he possessed the 
right, he did not think it expedient to 
exercise it. In adopting the resolution, 


the Conference instructed their com- 
mittee to report at their earliest conven- 


iw 


ience. ‘I‘he committee were ready and 
offered to make their report two or three 
days before Conference adjourned, but 
our good bishop refused to have it read 
—the orper of the Conference to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Several times 
after this, did the committee attempt to 


to present their report, but were refused 
by the president—and they were finally 
told, that the report must not be pre- 
sented till every thing else was done !— 
“Who ever before this heard of a bish- 
op’s refusing to let a committee obey the 
voice of its Conference? Or when be- 
fore did the president of an annual Con- 
ference ever take it upon himself to say, 
that a committee must not report when 
ORDERED by the Conference? 

But this is not all. When at eleven 
o'clock, on the last evening of the con- 
ference, the report was read, the presi- 
dent refused to put a motion for its 
adoption, unless it could be read over 
again, and considerable time taken up in 
discussing it, for there were some por- 
tions of it, that he was not certain he 
could consistently put the question to 
adopt. This stand, of course, entirely 
defeated the measure, as it was then 
near 12 o’clock at night, and the con- 
ference were determined to adjourn sine 
die, when they adjourned at all. 

Thus ended the attempt in the N. E. 
Conference, in 1836, to express a sen- 
timent fon the subject of slavery and 
abolition. 

And in consequence of this failure, 
the New Hampshire Conference, which 
sat immediately after, attempted nothing, 
but simply to pass a resolution, approv- 
ing the course of their delegates in the 
Jast General Conference. The president 
hesitated a little when the resolution was 
offered, inquiring whether it was de- 


meeting ? 


’ 
THE LETTER TO BISHOP HEDDING. 


A letter was addressed to Bishop Hed- 
ding, and published soon after—object- 


At any rate, ifjing strongly to that part of his adminis- 


tration in the N. E. Conference, which 
related to slavery and abolition. Bishop 
Hedding was addressed, because, at that . 
time, he stood forth more prominently 
than any other person on the principle 
objected to; and the letter was published, 
because something of the kind was be- 
lieved to be called for, the matters dis- 
cussed involving the interests of our 
whole connexion. ‘The letter would not 
have been published at all, had Bishop 
Hedding stood alone on this new princi- 


|obey the Conference, by asking leave|ple of administration, and had the N. E. 


Conference been the only conference 
that would be likely to suffer from it, 
and the session in 1886, the only session 
that would feel its influence. There 
was no intention on the part of the wri- 
ter of that letter to injure Bishop Hed- 
ding, or to cast the least shade over his 
moral character. 

The letter did not pretend to give the 
‘exact words” of the bishop; and it 
contained a promise, that if any thing 
was ‘‘ incorrect, disrespectful, or too se- 
vere, at his suggestion, the proper cor- 
rection should be promptly made.” Ac- 
cordingly, to satisfy bishop Hedding, 
and at his request, certain corrections, 
at two different times, have since been 
made. Not the least item in point of 
doctrine, however, has ever been re- 
tracted. 


N. E. CONFERENCE IN 1837. 


The president of the New England 
Conference, in 1837, was our respected 
Bishop Waven. He took higher grounds 
in opposition to conference rights, than 
any other of our bishops have ever done. 
The new measures, commenced by Bish- 
op Emory in 1835, and adopted, with 
additions, by Bishop Hedding in 1836, 
were consummated by Bishop Waugh 
in 1887! So do innovations increase, 
when once they are commenced! A 
majority of the New England Confer- 
ence had previously determined to have 
their rights this year, at all events. But 
they did not wish to come in collision 
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with the bishop, if it were possible to 
avoid it. ‘I‘hey wished to act on fair 
principles, and have him understand 
them; and they wished to understand 
him, It being reported, that he would 
probably oppose any conference action 
on the subject—that a mutual under- 
standing, if possible, might be had, the 
anti-slavery preachers assembled the day 
before conference, and appointed a com- 
mittee to wait on the bishop, and ascer- 
tain, if any opposition was to be ex- 
pected from him, in presenting certain 
memorials on the subject of slavery, and 
referring them to a committee to con- 
sider and report thereon. The bishop 
wished the matter put off till the next 
morning. ‘T'o this the committee con- 
sented. The next day about seventy 
members of the conference signed a 
memorial to the bishop, requesting, as 
their right, the privilege to present the 
memorials on slavery, with which they 
were charged, and to refer them to a 
committee, with instructions to consider 
and report thereon—as also to act on 
any report said committee might make. 
Before the bishop’s answer was received, 
the number of signers, to this memorial, 
was increased to about ninety! all 
members of the conference, and consti- 
tuting a large majority! The bishop 
postponed his answer two days longer 
than was at first anticipated, and when 
it was given, he denied that the confer- 
ence had a “right to appoint a commit- 
tee to report on said memorials, and 
also to act on any report from such com- 
mittee!’ He considered, ‘such a doc- 
trine too ABSURD and SUBVERSIVE OF 
orpER to be admitted!” He finally 
agreed that they might present their 
memorials and refer them to a commit- 
tee, with the understanding and agree- 
ment, that their report should embrace 
nothing but a simple “ memorial to the 
General Conference of 1840” — and 
that, even that, “should not be pud- 
lished! !” 'To these unreasonable pro- 
positions, the anti-slavery brethren could 
not agree. They explained to the bishop 
that they did not wish any “ legislative, 
judicial, or executive action” on the 
subject of slavery, but simply the privi- 
lege, in a conference capacity, of ex- 
pressing and publishing an opinion on 
the evils of slavery, and the best means 





But these réasonable claims were cone 
sidered “‘ ABSURD AND SUBVERSIVE OF 
oRDER!!!” 

The next morning, after the Journals 
were read, a brother asked the bishop 
what relation the memorials that were 
presented the day before sustained to the 
conference? Where were they ?—The 
bishop declined giving any definite an- 
swer to the question. It appeared that 
they had been presented, and a record 
made of them on the Journals of the 
Conference; but they had neither been 
laid on the table, nor referred to a com- 
mittee !—T'he brother then made a mo- 
tion, that it be the sense of this con- 
ference that the memorials have been 
received and are now in the possession 
of the conference.” But this motion 
the bishop refused to put. He said it 
was not inorder. The mover then asked 
him if there was any appeal from his 
decision, in this case, on a question of 
ORDER! He replied in the necative! 

This same bishop, I believe, put ares- 
olution to the vote about three months 
before, in the Baltimore conference, 
construing away the force of our Gen- 
eral rule on slavery. ‘The construction 
given by that conference to the General 
rule, embodies the very doctrine by 
which the foreign slave trade has been 
formerly justified. The guzlt or inno- 
cence of a person who hereafter violates 
the rule on slavery in the Baltimore con- 
ference, is to be determined by the “ at- 
tendant circumstances of cruelty, injus- 
tice, or inhumanity on the one hand, or 
of kind purposes or good intentions on 
the other.” The rule says, that our 
members sHALL Not buy human beings 
‘‘with an intention to enslave them ;” 
but the Baltimore conference says they 
may do it with “‘ kind purposes or good 
intentions !’? Who is to be judge of a 
man’s ‘purposes’? and ‘intentions ?” 
Who can be judge, but himself?”” Who 
does not see that the Baltimore confer- 
ence has trampled this rule under foot, 
and virtually destroyed it? And arule 
too, which cannot be altered or changed, 
but by the voice “ of three-fourths of all 
the members of all the annual confer- 
ences,” and two-thirds of the next Gen- 
eral Conference! But the Baltimore 
conference alone, has nullified, if not 
destroyed the rule, so far as it respects 


of hastening its peaceful termination.” themselves ; and bishop Waugh has put 
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the anti-Methodistical and unconstitx-|condition; that if their report contained 


tional resolution to the vote!! ‘The doc- 
trine that the Baltimore conference may 
do what thé Discipline positively forbids, 
provided their “‘ purposes are kind and 
their intentions good,” the bishop did 
not, of course, consider “‘ ahsurd and 
subversive of order!” But for an an- 
nual conference to speak out against 
slavery as the Discipline does, and as our 
fathers did, zs not in order, and there is 
no appeal from such a decision ! 


N. H. CONFERENCE IN 1837. 


Bishop Hedding, refused to put a mo- 
tion in the N. H. Conference expressing 
a sentiment in opposition to the con- 
struction which the Baltimore Confer- 
ence had put upon our General rule on 
slavery, because he said it would have a 
tendency to bring the two conferences 
into collision! Our southern conferences 
may express sentiments and pass resolu- 
tions favorable to slavery, but the North- 
ern conferences must not take opposite 
ground because it will bring them into 
collision! Slavery may take its own 
ground, and then we must not come into 
collision with it! Are not these meas- 
ures new! One annual conference may 
prostrate the Discipline on a particular 
subject, but another may not sustain it, 
because it will make ‘collision’ be- 
tween the conferences! 

Bishop Hedding, also, at the same 
conference, refused to put a motion for 
a committee on slavery, unless with the 
agreement and understanding that if the 
report contained any thing contrary to 
the Discipline and the advice of the last 
General Conference, he should not be 
under obligation to put a motion for its 
adoption. He had other conditions, but 
this was the substance of the objection- 
able one. ‘The abolitionists offered to 
engage, if the report contained any thing 
contrary to the Discipline, he should not 
be under obligation to put a motion for 
its adoption. But this would not do? 
It was not enough to be Discipline Meth- 
odists, on the subject of slavery! We 
must also be governed by the “‘ apvice”’ 
of the last General Conference! But is 
the advice of the last General Conference 
aGAInst the Discipline? If so, which 
shall we obey “ advice’? or LAW? And 
if not, why did not the bishop consent 
to have the committee appointed on the 











any thing contrary to the Discipline he 
should not be under obligation to put a 
motion for its adoption? 

In consequence of the failure of the 
N. E, Conference to express an opinion 
on slavery, the Maine Conference at- 
tempted nothing, though one presiding 
elder had memorials from some ten quar- 
terly conferences ; and other brethren, I 





believe, had some from their people. A 
large majority of the conference, how- 
ever, are abolitionists —and an Anti- 
Slavery Society was formed among the 
preachers, of about seventy-five members. 

Let the question of conference rights, 
and the right of bishops to prevent con- 
ferences from expressing an opinion on 
a moral question, be freely and fully dis- 
cussed. If an evil exists, there is no 
other remedy—or none so good. Will 
it be said, Nay, but keep still till the next 
General Conference, and then bring for- 
ward your grievances? We mean to do 
the one, and not to leave the other un- 
done. ‘That the next General Confer- 





ence inay be prepared to act, we spread 
out these matters before our ministry 
and membership — it being a subject 
which concerns one as much as another. 
The doctrine that the bishops are re- 
sponsible for the acts of the conferences 
is too absurd to require any refutation. 
No such thing is known in Methodism. 
Never were bishops required to answer 
for the doings of annual conferences. 
No! NEVER. 


REPLY TO REV. S. LUCKEY. 


The substance of all that has been or 
can be said against the right of an an- 
nual conference to oppose sz, In a con- 
ference capacity, is embodied in several 
long editorials in some of the late num- 
bers of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal. The principal positions of Bishop 
Hedding’s address are maintained in 
these articles. This address appears to 
have been the editor’s text book. I do 
not perceive that his long sermons have 
made the text any clearer. As, however, 
these articles contain the entire strength 
of all those who oppose conference 
rights, and defend episcopal preroga- 
tives, it is proper in this place to give 
them a brief review, especially as the 
editor has written several columns bear- 


ing directly and severely upon one of 
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our annual conferences. The substance 
of this reply has been published before ; 
but as this Appeal will go into the 
hands of some who have seen no answer 
to the Advocate, it is thought best to 
give to a few of the strictures upon the 
positions of Rev. 8. Luckey, alias, Rev. 
N. Bangs, Bishop Heddiag, and Bishop 
Waugh, a more permanent form. 


DEFINITION OF RIGHTS. 


In defining “duties, rights, and priv- 
ileges,” the editor of the Advocate, 
speaking of conferences, says: 

‘Some things it is their duty to do.” 
And who is to be judge of these duties ? 
“Some things they may do.” Who is 
to be judge of these things? ‘‘ Some 
things they ought not to do”’ And who 
is to be judge here? O, the bishop, to 
be sure. He knows what is expedient, 
and what is inexpedient, though he may 
be younger and more inexperienced 
than many members of the conference ! 
“Some things they may not do.” And 
who is to be judge in such matters? O, 
the bishop, of course. He is the sole 
judge of law and order! So, then, it 
seems an annual conference has some 
rights; but it is the prerogative of the 
bishop, in all cases to decide what rights 
they have, what they may do, and what 
they may not do. Of what use, then, is 
discipline? The Bishop may construe 
every thing as he pleases, and from his 
decision there can be no appeal. ‘To ad- 
mit that the conference has a right to 
do business which is not contrary to the 
Discipline, and which is in accordance 
with the genius of Methodism, is admit- 
ting all that has ever been contended 
for. Any to deny this, is to deny some 
of the plainest principles of philosophy 
and common sense. ‘T’o admit that an 
annual conference has a right to give a 
construction to a rule of discipline, is to 
admit all that has ever been contended 
for; and to deny this, is to say that the 
Baltimore Conference, at its late session, 
committed a gross unconstitutional act! 
And this I fully believe. Not, however, 
because it gave its views of the meaning 
of a rule, but because it gave such a 
construction, as virtually destroyed it,— 
thus instituting new terms of member- 
ship, and doing what the General Con- 
ference had no right to do, without the 
concurrence of three fourths of all the 


annual conferences. But the editor of 

the Christian Advocate can see consti-— 
tution and law outraged by the Balti- 
more Conference, and remain silent, 

though he is set for the defence of the 

church and her institutions! 

If an annual conference does any, 
thing unconstitutional, it is responsible 
not to the bishop but to a higher tribu- 
nal. But according to the doctrine laid 
down by the bishops, and endorsed by 
the Advocate, the president of the Balti- 
more Conference is alone responsible 
for the doings of that body in nullifying 
the general rule on slavery. What an- 
awful responsibility! ‘The true doc- 
trine, however, evidently is, that an an- 
nual conference is responsible for its,do- 
ings, and the bishop is responsible for his 
doings. This is the principle on which 
the General Conference proceeds in ex~ 
amining into the doings of bishops and 
conferences. This fact the Advocate 
will not deny. 


PRESENTATION OF BUSINESS. 


If the General Conference instruct the 
bishops to lay any matter before the an- 
nual conferences for their action, it is 
undoubtedly their duty to do so. And 
if an annual conference make such a 
request of a bishop, it is his duty to 
comply with it. 

But the bishops have never even been 
requested to decline putting motions 
which go to express a sentiment on the 
moral character of slavery ; and the ed- 
itor of the Advocate knows this. Why 
then does he attempt to defend them in 
this matter ? 

The Discipline does not make it the 
duty of the bishops to bring forward any— 
business inthe Conferences ; but simply - 
‘to preside” inthem. Neither does it 
say that the Conference shall bring for- 
ward the business; therefore either the 
president or any member of the Confer- 
ence may bring forward any matters 
which are in accordance with the Disci- 
pline. And the Conference has a right 
to act on any such business when a ma- 
jority judge best. No item of business 
is absolutely enjoined by the Discipline 
onan annual conference. ‘The items of 
business which are thrown together im 
the Discipline come under the head,— 
“What is the method wherein we usu- 
ally proceed,” 6c. And the editor of 
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the Advocate admits that the confer- 
ence is not obliged even to elect a broth- 
er to orders. He says ‘suppose the 
bishop have a desire to ordain him—for 
any imaginable reason—the conference 
have the rigHT to prevent him, by with- 
holding his election.” 
same right to omit any other specified 
{not enjoined) item of business. The 
Rev. S. Luckey’s doctrine then is, that 
an annual conference has no right to 
do any business except the items speci- 
fied, and they are not obliged to do even 
these. The only difference between us 
is, we say an annual conference has the 
same right to do any business which is 
in accordance with Methodism, that it 
has to do the items specified ; inasmuch 
as the Discipline lays no restrictions up- 
on an annual conference, at least so far 
‘as the expression of an opinion is con- 
cerned, and inasmuch as the Advocate 
being judge, the conference is not 
obliged even to elect a brother to orders. 
Now, let Br. L. show, if he can, that to 
pass anti-slavery resolutions is not in 
accordance with Methodism, or that it 
is contrary to the Discipline. Till he 
does this, he has not advanced one step. 
This is the bone of contention between 
the bishops and the conferences. The 
bishops claim that they have a right to 
prevent annual conferences from “ ex- 
pressing an opinion on the moral char- 
acter of slavery, and the best means for 
hastening its peaceful termination,’— 
and Br. Luckey defends them in this po- 
sition! Though he only calls it defend- 
ing ‘‘ Methodistical order !” 


They have the] portant ? 


and for a very good reason, undoubt- 
edly. 

Suppose we agree with him, that the . 
conferences should, as a general thing, 
do that which is most important, first. 
Who is to be judge of what was most im- 
Admit that the conference 
may judge for itself, and we are agreed. 
But this probably would be considered 
too radical—not “‘ Methodistical order.” 
The editor says, that the bishop is under 
no obligation to put to the vote any 
question except “the regular business” 
—i.e. the few items specified in the 
Discipline. Monstrous! He places the 
rights of the bishop in one scale, and 
those of the whole conference in the 
other; and argues that the bishop has 
the same claims upon the conference to 
do any business nz may wish to have 
done, as they have upon him to put, as 
chairman, any business they may wish to 
do. Surprising! No wonder the editor 
of the Advocate finds fault with all illus- > 
trations and analogies upon this subject ; 
for he must know, that naked assertion 
is the only proof which can be brought 
to sustain such positions. Has the 
chairman of a deliberative body the 
same right to require that body to do 
any business he may wish to have done, 
as It has to require him to do the duties 
of the chair, while he fills it? How ab- 
surd! And yet this is the tenor of Rev. 
S. Luckey’s reasoning in defending 
‘* Methodistical order!” Is this the 
best defence that episcopal prerogatives 
can boast of? What! <A Methodist 
bishop not only refuse to do his duties, 


Will Br. L. have the goodness to tell| but refuse in such a way, as to deprive 
us where the conference is ‘“ directed’’|hundreds of Methodist preachers of the 


and “required” to do certain business,|privilege of doing theirs! 


-as he affirms is the fact 2 


And this 


And then willj/usurpation over men’s consciences, on 


he reconcile these requisitions (if, indeed| moral questions, claimed to be ‘“ Metho- 
he can find them) with his admission,|distical order !!” 


that the conference may even refuse to 
elect a brother to orders? 


d 


“If one conference errs,”’ says the 


And will he} Advocate, ‘it is not the province of 


tell us also, where, in the Discipline, he| another to correct it.’ But if one con- 


finds the “right” secured to the bish- 
op to bring forward the business of the 
conference? and where he gets his au- 
thority for affirming that no one may in- 


ference nullifies arule of Discipline, is 
it not the province of another to sustain 
it? It seems that it is the province of 
the editor of the Advocate to be out upon 


terfere with this right? He has affirmed |those who dare to assert their rights and 


a great many things, but proved nothing. 
Why has he not quoted chapter and 
verse from the Discipline to support 
some of his assertions?. He has not 


the Bible, and he is silent! 


oppose slavery; though other brethren 
may openly propose a division of the M. 
E. Church, and may defend slavery from 
This seems 


done this in asingle instance, I believe ;|to be the course of our good broth- 
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er who is set for the defence of the 


Church ! 


We agree with Br. Luckey in one 
thing, however inconsistent it may be 


with some other parts of his article; viz. 


that ‘‘ an appeal may at any time be ta- 


ken from his [the bishop’s] decision on 
a question of order.” But this very 
thing Bishop Waugh refused to admit 
at the New England Conference; and 
of this we complain. 


NOT THE PLACE—wuy ? 


The Advocate says, ‘‘ This is not the 
place to inquire whether a_ bishop is 
more likely to guard the Discipline and 
constitutional principles of the govern- 
ment of the church, than an annual con- 
ference.”’ {He hasnot yet found the place 
to make this inquiry.|] It is enough to 
say that he is especially charged with it, 
[ where is he “ especially” charged with 
it?] and is liable, as an annual confer- 
ence cannot be, for allowing any infrac- 
tion of them.” [ Where are these ‘‘ lia- 
bilities,” for allowing,’ S&c.|  Cer- 
tainly not.in Bishop Emory’s statement 
that a ‘‘ Bishop has no control whatever 
over the decisions of either the General 
or an Annual Conference.” And has 
it come to this, that claims are set up in 
our official paper for the right and duty 
of one man to absolutely “‘ control” not 
the decisions of a General or an Annual 
Conference” only, but of three thousand 
ministers of the Gospel, so far at least, 
as not to “ALLOW” them to do any 
thing which HE may judge not in ac- 
cordance with “‘ Methodistical order !” 
‘“‘ He, of course,” brother L. continues, 
“must have a right to judge for him- 
self,” &c. ‘True; but he has no right 
to judge for the Conference. . 


ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 


If an annual conference does business 
for the whole church, as the editor con- 
tends, then the Baltimore Conference 
has done business for New England 
Methodists, in construing away the force 
of the General Rule on slavery—and 
yet we must not do business for our- 
selves on that subject, lest it bring the 
conferences into collision! Anti-abo- 
lition conferences may do business for 
the whole church, but abolition confer- 
ences may not even do business for them- 






selves! And this is “ Methodistical or- 
der! !.” 

Did the Baltimore Conference do what 
it did on the subject of our General 
Rule, by “virtue of its conference 
rights?” Did the New York Confer- 
ence require of its candidates for dea- 
cons’ and elders’ orders, a certain 
“pledge,” by virtue of its conference 
rights? Who is to be yudge whether “a 
resolution proposed to be passed in an 
annual conference be of such a nature 
that it may as well be passed by the same 
men in another capacity,’ or not ?— 
Should not the conference judge for it- 
selfin suchacase? If conference rights 
be invaded on the subject of memorials 
from our people, are not their rights in- 
vaded also? Does the editor. suppose 
that previous discussion of conference 
rights will prevent our taking the “ regu- 
lar course”’ with the bishops, and ‘‘ pre- 


senting their conduct to the regular 


tribunal for investigation ?” 


DEFENCE OF THE NEW ENGLAND CON- 


FERENCE. 


In the 587th No. of the Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal, the editor says, he 
‘‘ does not tender his services to vindi- 
cate the bishops.”’ He then pronounces 
the ‘‘ address” of Bishop Hedding “‘clear 
and perspicuous” —‘‘ clear and forci- 
ble!”? After which he proposes by 
‘fair and impartial” statements to set 
the ‘‘ acts’? of Bishop Waugh “in their 
true light.” He then states that, 


“* At the last session of the New England 
Conference, it appears that there was a regular 
party formed among the preachers on this ques- 
tion. Into this party, no doubt many were 
drawn without much consideration as to the 
soundness of the views set forth by those who 
had agitated the question, or the tendency of 
the measures in which they were induced to 
participate. : 

“These brethren had a meeting before the 
commencement of the Conference, for the pur- 
pose of entering into arrangements to carry 
their views into practical] operation in the con- 
ference. Jn the history of their proceedings 
we have the points at issue between them and 
the presiding Bishop. Let us examine their 
doings. Soon after the meeting was organized, 
the report states, 

“The following resolutions were offered by 
Br. O. Scott: 

“* Resolved, That immediately after the ap- 
pointment of the regular committee, to-morrow 
morning, we will peaceably though firmly, 
claim the privilege of presenting our memori- 
als on the subject of slavery, and of referring 


. 
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them to a select committee; and should this 
| reasonable request be denied us, we shall unit- 
_ edly and utterly refuse to do any business until 
_ we have these our just rights. 

‘¢ After some discussion, it was voted to lay 
the‘resolution on the table. 

“ Br. Scott presented the following resolu- 
‘tion, and it was 

** Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
wait on the bishop, and inform him of our 
wishes, and, if necessary, our determinations. 

“ Such a committee was appointed, who in- 
formed the bishop of their request; and also 
that they had good reason to believe that, if the 
privilege to introduce their memorials, as re- 
quested, were denied, the conference would 
refuse to act on any subject that should be in- 
troduced. They adhered to the principle express- 
ed in the first resolution proposed throughout their 
proceedings. 

“In this meeting signers were obtained toa 
memorial,.designed to be presented to the bish- 
op, a committee appointed to fix on some plan 
of operation to be adopted, in case the bishop 
should refuse to grant their request, and a vote 
was taken unitedly to sustain any measures 
proposed by the committee, and concurred in 
by the meeting. Ali this preparation was made 
to meet the bishop, who had not at that time 
done an official act as superintendent in that 
conference.” 





























presented to the bishop before he had 
“done one official act” in the confer- 
ence. ‘These signers were not obtained 
till the third meeting of the anti-slavery 
preachers, nor till after two interviews, 
at least, had been had with the bishop, 
nor till after he had done many official 
acts in the conference. 

The object of these meetings of the 
anti-slavery preachers was to prevent, if 
possible, any collision with the bishop. 
They were peaceful and friendly, and 
the bishop so understood them. He 
gave us no intimation that he thought 
our course improper! Indeed, he indi- 
rectly approved it, by imitating our ex- 
ample, in calling together the principal 
brethren from among our opponents to 
counsel with him. And from the breth- 
ren who composed the bishop’s meeting, 
a committee of five was appointed to 
confer with the anti-slavery brethren 
upon the pending question. So the 
bishop had his preparatory meetings as 
well as we; and no intimations were 
given that the course of either party was 
improper. <A friendly interview took 
place between the bishop’s committee 
and a committee appointed by us; and 
there were several friendly interviews 
between us and the bishop. No one, as 
far as I know, ever pretended that we 
were taking a disorderly course, on 
either side, by these preparatory meet- 
ings. But the editor of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal now publicly 
charges a majority of the New England 
Conference with taking a “ disorderly, 
dangerous, and an exceedingly suspi- 
cious”’ course ! 

As to ‘‘ majorities made up in prepar- 
atory meetings,” brother L. is informed 
that these ‘majorities’ in the New 
England Conference had been made up 
on principle, and so far as the slave 
question is concerned, were made up 
near three years ago, and before any 
preparatory meetings were held on the 
subject. We consider, therefore, that 
this insinuation is wnjust, as well as the 
insinuation, that “‘many” of the mem- 
bers of the New England Conference 
‘were drawn without much considera- 
tion,’ into these “‘ caucus majorities |” 





INCORRECT STATEMENTS. 


In the above extracts, there are not 
less than three incorrect statements. 

It is not a fact that a ‘regular party 
was formed among the preachers on the 
question” of conference rights. No 
doubt all the anti-slavery preachers were 
conference rights men, but no meeting 
of such men was called, no party on 
such principles, or any other, was formed. 
A meeting simply of the anti-slavery 
preachers was called. 

It is not true that the anti-slavery 
brethren “‘ adhered to the principles ex- 
pressed in the first resolution throngh- 
out their proceedings.” If the editor 
will say that they ought to have done so, 
I will not dispute with him. The sen- 
timent of this resolution was afterwards 
expressed in the report of a committee 
which was adopted, but which was not 
earried out, in view of the fact, that, 
before our memorials were presented, 
two days had been consumed in the anti- 
slavery discussion by the conference and 
one of the bishops, so that it was not 
deemed advisable to consume any more 
time on the subject during the session 
of the conference. This, too, was per- 
haps an error on the part of the aboli- 
tionists. 

It is not true, that the signers were 
obtained to a memorial designed to be 


DOCTRINE OF RIGHTS. 


“Tt is the doctrine of rights,” says 
the editor, ‘“‘ which the desired action of 
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the conference was to settle.” And, to 
prove this statement, he quotes from our 
memorial to the bishop, as follows: 


“ We respectfully ask it as our right as a 
conference, to appoint a committee to consider 
and report on said memorials, as also the right 
to act in a conference capacity, on any report 
from such committee.” 


Now why was this “ respectful’’ re- 
quest made? Because the New Eng- 
land Conference wished to express a 
sentiment on the moral character of 
slavery; because 3400 of their members 
had earnestly requested this at their 
hands; and because we had been credi- 
bly informed that Bishop Waugh would 
deny us this right. ‘Therefore we re- 
spectfully asked it as our right; we did 
not make this request because we doubt- 
ed whether we possessed the right to 
oppose, by resolutions, what our Disci- 
pline opposes; but to avoid, if possible, 
open collision on the subject, and to 
give the bishop full opportunity to reflect 
before he should publicly take a stand 
that he might see cause to regret; and 
had he not avowed his determination to 
rule the majority on this subject, the 
correspondence between him and our- 
selves would have been kept private. 
We meant it for good, though the editor 
of the Christian Advocate and Journal 
represents it as evil. We asked it as a 
right‘ because we had no disposition to 
‘ask as favors, rights all our own.” It 
was conference action, in the form of 
resolutions, that we wished; and we re- 
ferred to conference rights no farther 
than appeared to us necessary to obtain 
what we and our people desired, namely, 
the expression of a sentiment against 
slavery. Had the bishop said in reply, 
‘though I cannot admit your doctrine 
of rights, yet I shall not object to your 
having a committee on your memorials, 
and acting on any report from said com- 
mittee, with the express understanding, 
that I disapprove of the whole proceed- 
ing; and while, as president, I shall not 
decline putting to the vote business on 
this subject, yet it must be distinctly un- 
derstood, that the conference will be held 
responsible for its own doings, and must 
answer for it at the proper tribunal.” I 
say, had the bishop taken this course, 
we should not have disputed him on the 
subject of “rights,” but gone on with 
our business, and taken the whole respon- 





stbility. And we gave him a fair oppor- 
tunity to take this course, or a similar 
one, before he had committed himself, 
and before we had put in any claim to 
rights, or given him any intimation that 
we should refuse to do business, if our 
rights on this subject were denied us, 
‘The committee who were appointed by 
the anti-slavery preachers to confer with 
the bishop, expressed themselves in 
writing, and as follows: 

“‘ Bishop Waugh,—These brethren and my- 
self have been selected by the anti-slavery 
brethren, who are preachers, and most of them 
members of the New England Conference, to 
inform you that memorials and petitions have 
been forwarded from the members of our 
Church, in different parts of the conference, 
praying the conference to take such action on 
the subject of slavery as is set forth in the peti- 
tions themselves. And the conference, for their 
brethren and themselves, would request the 
privilege of introducing them, and having them 
referred to a select committee, immediately 
after the appointment of the regular committees 
to-morrow. ‘They would simply add, that the 
time for the introduction and reference of these 
memorials, or petitions, will probably be very 
short, as the reading of one will be altogether 
sufficient, inasmuch as they will all be of a sim- 
ilar description.” 


The above is, word for word, what 
the committee said to the bishop in their 
first interview with him. Not a word do 
we find about ‘‘rights”—not a word 
of threatening—but a simple, mild re- 
quest in behalf of the conference and 
thousands of our members! 

The bishop wished a little time to 
consider, (!) and intimated that he might 
‘act contrary to our wishes.” The 
next morning the committee met the 
bishop again, and as they wished him to 
have a full view of the probable conse- 
quences before committing himself, and 
as he appeared to hesitate, they said to 
him: 

‘“* We think we have good reason to believe, 
that, if the privilege of introducing these peti- 
tions and memorials is denied, the conference 


will refuse to act on any subject that shall be 
introduced.” 


7 


The bishop was not pressed for an 
immediate answer; neither did he give 
a decision till two days after this. In 
the evening of this day, (and after the 
interview of the bishop’s committee with 
the anti-slavery brethren) a memorial, 
signed by about seventy members of the 
conference, (and which was increased 
before the bishop made his decision, to 
about NINETY, all members of the con- 
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ference in full connexion) “ respectfully|and to act on their report. And we fur- 


asking it as a right to refer their memo- 
rials to a committee,” &c., was present- 
ed to him. We took every prudential 
“measure that we could think of to pre- 


vent the bishop from arraying himself|on its moral character, ] 


against a majority of the conference on 
a question of conscience and of rights; 
but all to no purpose. And now he must 
take the consequences. We commenced 
a private correspondence, in as mild a 
way as possible; and had our reasonable 
request been granted, all would have 
passed off pleasantly, and without any 
yielding on either side; for the bishop 
had not then committed himself, and 
_we had said not a word about ‘ confer- 
ence rights.” 

But why, it may be asked, did you 
call a meeting of the anti-slavery preach- 
ers, and appoint a committee to wait on 
the bishop? Why not wait on him as 
individuals? We answer,—the cause 
was a common one—we all had memo- 
rials—and to have taxed the bishop with 
a private interview with us all, would 
have been too great an encroachment 
upon his time. And, besides, we wished 
him to understand that a large majority 
of the conference were desiring what 
}we asked, and we believed he would 
understand this more readily by a peace- 
able and friendly meeting of the preach- 
ers, than by individual representation. 
But our reasonable claims the bishop 
| considered ‘‘ absurd,” ‘‘ SUBVERSIVE OF 
orpDER,”’ and of ‘‘ DESTRUCTIVE TEN- 
DENCY.” 


WHAT RIGHTS WERE CLAIMED ? 


In claiming the right to appoint a 
committee on the memorials, and to act 
on any report such committee might 
make, we did not say that it would 
be our right to adopt any report that 
might be made. The conference might 
have acted on a report in several ways, 
without adopting it, and might have act- 
ed on a report not suitable to be adopted. 
Recommitment, postponement, amend- 
ment, or laying on the table, would be 
acting on the report. If, in the judg- 
ment of the conference, the report had 
been in accordance with the Discipline, 
then we should have claimed the right to 
adopt it; but this we could not know, 
till the report was made. All we asked 
was the right to Bepoint the committee, 
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ther explained to the bishop, that we 
“did not wish any legislative, judicial, 
or executive action on slavery;” but 
simply the right to express an opinion 

And now, in view of the whole histo- 
ry of our efforts to express a sentiment 
on slavery for two or three years past, is 
it brotherly, is it fair, for the editor of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal to 
affirm, that, at our last conference, this 
was “‘ altogether a subordinate” object? 
The question of conference rights was 
an incidental thing. No opposition on 
this score was anticipated in our first 
efforts to oppose slavery in a conference 
capacity. But since our right, as a con- 
ference, to oppose slavery, has been de- 
nied, we have felt under the necessity of 
asserting it, in order to conference action, 

It is not true, that Bishop Waugh 
“declared” that he “ could not act” on 
“account” of the doctrine of rights set 
up in our memorial. He did, indeed, 
state that he could not admit our doc- 
trine of right, but he did not intimate 
that he ‘could not act” on ‘‘ that ac- 
count.” 

Look at the following sentence from 
the pen of the Rev. S. Luckey: 


«« Let it be understood, then, that the matter 
at issue between the parties, or more properly 
the true grounds of the complaints against the 
acts of the bishop are, that he declined presenting 
to the conference, for their action, a question, 
which a previously pledged majority were pre- 
pared to make on it, would, by fair implication, 
divest the general superintendents of the prerog- 
atives with which they were invested by the 
General Conference ; and which went to declare, 
in explicit terms, that annual conferences are in- 
dependent judicatories, for all the purposes of ac- 
tion upon any question that may be brought before 
them.” 


The bishop did not decline “ present- 
ing to the conference for their action,” 
any ‘ question” touching slavery, for the 
very good reason that he was not asked 
to present any such question! He de- 
clined putting to the vote questions 
after they had been presented by other 
brethren. é 

Will the editor tell us how the putting 
anti-slavery resolutions to the vote, would 
‘divest the general superintendents of 
their prerogatives?” And will he tell 
us by what rule of logic he makes out 
his wonderful conclusion in the last part 
of the above sentence? 
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WHAT IS DESIRABLE. 

“We do think it desirable,” says the 
editor, ‘‘ that subjects which do not tend 
to affect the immediate labor or admin- 
istration of the preachers in their several 
departments of the work, ought to be 
sparingly introduced into the annual 


last N. E. Conference the right to have 
any action on the subject of slavery, exe 
cept to prepare a simple memorial to the 
General Conference of 1840, and even 
that they must. not publish! And he 
would only put a motion for a commit- 
tee, with that understanding. How 
conferences especially, unless there be|strange that a Methodist bishop, in 1837, 
some great necessity for it.” Suppose|should require an annual conference to 
all this be admitted,—who is to be judge| acreE what a committee on a moral sub- 
of that “necessity,” or what does ‘‘tend|ject shall say, BEFORE a motion can be 
to affect the immediate labor or admin-|put to appoint such a committee! And 
istration of the preachers,’’—those who} yet stranger still, that the editor of our 
are on the ground, and know their ownjofficial paper should defend such a 
necessities and wants, or some one|course; and then attempt to make it ap- 
else? Shall the senior editor of the|pear that this same bishop only denied 
Advocate be judge? I suppose him just|the conference the right to act on any 
as capable of judging now, as he would|report the committee might make! And: 
be if the hands of the episcopacy were|that, too, with the bishop’s document 
laid on his head. Consecrating him to|before him, which clearly teaches a dif 
that office, would not give him one new|ferent doctrine! 

idea, or improve any one which he now 
possesses. He is as capable of judging 
now as he would be then, and no more 
capable now than he would be if he were 
on a Circuit or station, in the room of 
being editor of the Advocate. But I am 





























STRANGE ASSERTIONS. 


But look at another of the strange 
assertions of the Advocate. ‘‘ The gen- 
eral superintendents are set to guard the 
bond of union among all the annual 
not willing he should be judge for whole|conferences, and are held as the consti- 
conferences. I think it more in accord-|tuted guardians of it by the General 
ance with Methodism, that they should|Conference.” Where does the editor 
be their own judges. Will he say he/find that provision? Such a provision, 
does not wish to judge, but will be sat-|if it could be found, would imply that 
ished with carrying out the decisions ofjan annual conference of Methodist 
the bishops? But I do not know that|preachers, many of whom may be older 
the bishops, especially the juniors, are|/than the bishop, are a mere company of 
more capable of judging what is best for|boys, who must have one “set to guard’” 
the conferences, than the editor of the|their actions, lest they go astray! and 
Advocate. I presume Br. Luckey would|one of their own number, peradventure, 
hardly have been willing, as a member|would be abundantly able to do it, pro- 
of the Genesee Conference, to submit all| viding he first be made a bishop, though 
its concerns, in September, 1835, to the|now he may be incapable of taking care 
judgment of Rev. B. Waugh, the book|of himself! What the Advocate claims 
agent; but how much better the Rev.|for the bishops, I would say, with the 
B. Waugh, the bishop, was qualified to|editor of the Maine Wesleyan Journal, 
take this responsibility upon himself, in|belongs to the conferences. They are 
September, 1836, I leave for others to|the guardians of our doctrines, institu- 
judge. tions, &c., and their acts pass in review 

‘“‘ There is a vast difference,”’ says the| before the General Conference once in 
Advocate, ‘‘ between saying they would|four years. If the annual conferences 
admit of no action on the question, and|are unfaithful to their trust, it is for the 
that they could not admit the right of|General Conference, not the bishops, to 
the conference to have action on any|correct them. 
report which a committee might present} ‘The Advocate says again, “‘ It is, then, 
respecting it. For this last only the|principally for their transactions and 
presiding bishop [Waugh] at that [the|decisions im the annual conferences, that 
N. E.] Conference made himself ac-|the bishops are held responsible, as gen- 
countable.” Is this representation cor-jeral superintendents, to the General 
rect? Bishop Waugh did deny to the!Conference,” Here, again, is a naked 
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assertion, without the shadow of proof! 
| Where does the editor find such a pro- 
vision? All the Discipline says about 
their conduct in the conferences is that 
they are to ‘‘ preside” in them. 

They have: never been called to an- 
swer for any thing done by an annual 
conference. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
conferences are alone responsible for 
their own acts, it is unreasonable and 
inconsistent ‘to pretend that the presi- 
dent has aright to dictate what shall, 


and what shall not be done. 
| 


whether it has agreed to do this or not. 
The conference may err in judgment, 
but still their duty is the same, so long 
as this is their solemn conviction. And 
they cannot feel that it is safe to commit 
this case of conscience, either to the 
bishop, or the editor of the Advocate. 
And the opposition which our opponents 
make to the conference action, shows 
that, in their opinion, there would be an 
influence connected with such action, 
that would not be connected with action 
in another capacity. The right to ex- 
press an opinion on a moral question we 
have never ceded away, and therefore it 
remains: it is a right which is common 
to all ¢¢mes, and to all places; whenever 
and wherever a majority choose to exer- 
cise it, they may properly do so. Gen- 
eral, annual, and quarterly conferences 
have this right in common. It is a right 
which exists among Christians and 
Christian ministers, in the very nature 
of things. The bishop has no right to 
interfere in the two former cases, so as 
to prevent action, nor the presiding elder 
in the latter. It is for these bodies to 
say whether they will oppose this or that 
evil in their conference capacity or oth- 
erwise. And it will hereafter be consid- 
ered among the wonders of the world, 
that this right should ever have been 
disputed. 

Before we were admitted to the office 
of elders, we were obliged to promise 
that we would ‘‘ be ready with all faith- 
ful diligence, to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrines con- 
trary to God’s word.” And now to pre- 
tend that we have no right, as Method- 
ist preachers, to do this in conference 
capacity, without the consent of the 
hishops, is monstrous, not to say ridic- 
ulous! 

As to the editor’s supposed possible 
case of “a conference of ninety-nine 
members,” or ‘‘fifty to fifty—one to ’ 
one,” “reckoning the bishop,” it only 
shows how: hard he is pressed for argu- 
ments, and especially for authorities to 
sustain his positions. And what he says 
about the impropriety of the young men 
having a voice in these important con- 
ference matters, they will doubtless know 
how to appreciate ! By the way, if our 
opponents have all the talents, the right 
side of the question, and the bishops 
‘nfluence besides, it is rather singular 










































But the Advocate first loads down the 
bishops with responsibilities, which the 
Discipline never laid upon them, and 
then, upon these zmaginary responsibil- 
zties, founds its claims for commensurate 
powers,—powers never claimed till with- 
in a short time. The premises of the 
Advocate are false, with respect to re- 
_sponsibilities, and therefore its conclu- 
| sions are unjust. 

Look at the following singular sen- 
‘tence from this paper : 


*¢ No power or right is claimed for the bish- 
ops, more than is given to other public officers 
ina wellregulated system of civil or ecclesias- 
tical polity,namely, just enough to carry into 
effect the work they are appointed to do.” 


But what is the work which they are 
appointed to do? ‘The Discipline is 
| explicit upon this point. And so far as 
their work 1n the conferences is con- 
| cerned, all they are appointed to do is to 
‘‘nreside” in them. Their duty, there- 
fore, is nothing more nor less, in the 
conferences, than that of the chairman 
or president of any deliberative body. 






CASES OF CONSCIENCE. 


_ Now let us see how the Advocate 
' stumbles in cases of conscience: 


«To say that men are bound in conscience 
to express an opinion in a conference capacity, 
on any particular question, which they have 
not solemnly engaged so to express, in their 
| contract of union with that body, is to pervert 
the meaning of the term, and neutralize its 
_ moral force.”’ 

But are not all Methodist ministers, 
even in conference assembled, bound 
in conscience to do all the good they 
can? Now, if an annual conference 
solemnly believes that it can exert an 
influence against a great moral evil in a 
conference capacity, that it cannot ex- 
ert in any other way, 1s 1t not conscien- 
tiously bound to do so? No matter 
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that they should be so much afraid that 
the majority will be against them ? 


REV. G. F. COX. 


The abstract question of conference 
rights has been most ably argued by 
Rev. G. F. Cox, in several numbers of 
the Maine Wesleyan Journal. As Br. 
Cox has never been known as an aboli- 
tionist, his views on conference rights 
will, perhaps, have the more weight with 
some. His arguments, however, do not 
depend upon any circumstance for 
their weight and conclusiveness. They 
commend themselves to every man’s un- 
derstanding and conscience in the sight 
of God. ‘They are such as no sophistry 
can undermine or destroy. 

The following extracts are from four 
different numbers of the Journal. The 
last, entitled ‘‘ Juaws of the Presidency,” 
is inserted entire; and it contains not 
only arguments, but usace and Facts. 
The Christian Advocate has published 
two or three of Br. Cox’s articles, with 
remarks; but it has not published this, 
neither will it dare to give it to its read- 
ers. It is not so long an article as one 
or two others which the Advocate has 
copied from the Journal ; but Br. Luck- 
ey finds, I presume, that ‘‘ facts are stub- 
born things ;” and thus ends as easily as 
possible a controversy which he doubt- 
less felt unable successfully to prosecute 
farther ; though, in the opinion of many, 
the rules of any honorable discussion 
required the Advocate to publish the 
“Laws of the Presidency.” 

«© The General Conference we regard as the 
primary body, and the one to which aur the 
clergy are ultimately amenable. The bishop 
we regard as an executive officer, having limit- 
ed trusts with regard to himself, but over no 
others, excepting in their individual character, 
and excepting also the appointment of the 
_ preachers and general oversight of their charac- 
ter. But he has no control over an annual 
conference. His duty in that body is limited to 
order, and the will of the Conference—and per- 
hapa also cases of law, when submitted to him. 
But, it may be asked, what if the Conference 
refuse to go forward in the regular business of 
its session? We answer, the Conference in such 
a case is not responsible to the bishop, but to 
the GENERAL CONFERENCE, where ail its bu- 
siness is regularly examined at every session of 
that body. If the annual conferences leave 
their proper work, it is the bishop’s duty to ad- 
monish them; but if they persist in their course, 
he is under obligation to put to vote any ques- 
tion that the Conference may require of him; 
but in such cases—and indeed in every other— 
the bishop is not and cannot be responsible for 


’ 
the acts of the annual conferences. Indeed, 
was it ever heard, that a bishop was called in 
question for the doings of annual conferences! 
These bodies pass in review before their proper 
tribunal once in four years; but the bishops 
were never yet criminated for an act of the an- 
nual conferences. And it is somewhat surpris- 
ing that it should ever have been so regarded 5 
and it probably never would have been but from 
the apprehensions of danger which our worthy 
superintendents have indulged in on the slave 
question. 

«* Again, we place the question on thé’ ground 
that, if the bishop is an executive organ of the 
General Conference, the annual conferences are 
MUCH MORE so. Indeed, the annual confer- 
ences are the proper judicial or judging and 
executive organ of the General Conference 
during its interim, Perhaps we might say 
justly, that the annual conferences are the Gen- 
eral Conference, with surrendered trusts, which 
they take back again at the session of that pii- 
mary body, by their representatives. That is, 
all the annual conferences, in their representa- 
tives, become a General Conterence once in four 
years, again invested with their surrendered 
rights. To say, therefore, that our presidents 
are the only organs of the General Conference, 
during the interim of that body, is to assume 
what is not contemplated in the economy of 
Methodism ; and what we believe has been 
contended for by no ecclesiastical body what- 
ever.”—[Maine Wesleyan Journal, Nov. 25, 
1837. ] 

‘© The views that we laid down in a previous 
number, have assumed to us a new importance, 
after reading the remarks of the Advocate. It 
will be recollected, that we advanced the opin- 
ion, that the annual conferences were JUDGES 
of their own acts and duties during the interim 
of the General Conference; and that, in case 
of default or error, they were amenable to that 
body, in their associated capacity, and to no 
other. The Advocate assumes a different doe- 
trine—one that, in our estimation, is at war with 
the general policy of our Chureh, and chartered 
rights. The editor of that paper thus lays 
down the general principles of Conference ac- 
tion. His remarks are—‘ That there are some 
things which it is the duty of the conferences 
todo; some things they may do; others they ~ 
may not do; and yet others that they ought 
not to do.’ .And of the whole of these he speaks 
thus :— 


«<< Tn either doing a thing, or preventing its 
being done, both the president and the members 
may have apart. The president in presenting 
it, or putting the question, the Conference in 
acting on it. Or in case of preventing it, the 
president in declining to put it, and the Confer- 
ence in declining to act. And in so far as 
either is responsible for the thing being or not 
being done, in so far this right must be possess- 
ed by the party thus responsible. 

«In the decision of the Conference, after 
the question is presented to them for their ac- 
tion, the president has no part, and is therefore 
in no wise accountable for it. And as it is the 
duty of the president to put all questions which 
ought to be acted on, if he declines doing so in 
any case, at that point all responsibility on the 
part of the Conference ceases.’ 

“From what we can glean from the whole 
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article—which may be found upon our first 
page—we believe he maintains that the ¢ bal- 
ance of power,’ or ‘balance check,’ lies in 
this: If the bishop present business for action, 
the conference may decline acting: If the con- 
FERENCE present business for action, the bishop 
‘may decline acting, and therefore overrule it— 
in which case the conference cannot act upon 
#. And that the bishop has the sole right of 
presenting the regular business. This is the 
principle laid down, at least in those cases 
where the bishop and conference do not think 
alike. If this be the doctrine avowed by the 
editor, we differ from him very materially.— 
And he will allow us to present to him’ the 
following reasons for this difference. 

, “ Before however proceeding to state our ob- 
_jections to his construction of Discipline, we 
wish to state more definitely the question at 
issue between us. Let it then be understood, 
that the question is not, what may properly be 
the duties of the bishop when in conference, 
(for when without they have nothingto do with 
him) when both parties may be agreed: nor what 
may be the duties of the annual conference un- 
der the same circumstances. But the true and 
only question at issue between us will be, Who 
is to be supGr when they disagree? And the 
question is not, Who is to be the ultimate judge: 
For it will be conceded on all hands, that the 
ultimate judge is the General Conference The 
question is, Who is to be judge during the in- 
terim of that body, or while it is not in ses- 
sion? Who is to be judge, for instance, of the 
question, what are the duties of an annual 
conference? We know that their duties, many 
of them, are laid down in the Discipline, so 
plain that one would think a mistake could not 
occur. But who isto judge of Discipline, and 
those cases where the duties are inferred from 
the nature of the organization, and by impli- 
cation from the Discipline? And especially, 
Who is to decide when the conference disagree 
with the bishop—disagree upon what is the 
WILL of the General Conference—what are the 
‘duties assigned the annual conferences? 

** Now we answer, it must be, either the bish- 
op or the conference. And there must be a 
general Jaw, one that will apply in all cases 
where they differ. Either the bishop has the 
controlling voice or the conference has. For 
it will be understood that they may differ at 
every turn. Scarcely a conference could oc- 
cur, without having many questions of this 
character come up. Now we take the ground 
that in all cases, where conference action is 
needed—and the conference must be judge of 
this till the ensuing General Conference—the 
conference is the sole judge, and always has 
the controlling voice. a 

* In offering our reasons for this opinion, we 
naturally inquire, which opinion most accords 
with the design and genius of Methodism — 
with its general usage ?—with the writings of 
those who have arisen for the defence of our 
Episcopacy ?—and with the obvious meaning 
of the language conveying the chartered rights 
in the Discipline ? 

“ But lest we might seem over-confident, we 
concede that the Discipline, and usage, in a 
very limited extent, are capable of two con- 
structions ;—one of which favors the authority 
and controlling influence of the bishop—and 


the other would give the control to the annual 
conferences. But we give onr voice for the 
annual conferences; and assign as reasons for 
our opinion ,— 
_ ‘1. The opposite doctrine gives the super- 
intendent the entire control over every thing 
that an annual conference may have to do with. 
We exceptnothing. We must at least provide 
for frailty in man, in every organization to be 
controlled by him. his is usually done. We 
will therefore suppose the superintendent dis- 
posed to do wrong, and withhold from the con- 
ference its proper business—and disposed also 
to decline acting upon every thing suggested 
by the conference. What would be the result, 
if the doctrine were true that the bishop 
was to decide ? and had the power, as the Ad- 
vocate states, of withholding the proper busi- 
ness of the conference? and also of declining 
to act on business presented by the conference ? 
No man could be examined—no man ordained 
—no fiscal concerns transacted—nor a single 
act of conference performed, whether it related 
to the cause of missions—to the superannuated 
preachers—widows and orphans—or the trial 
of apreacher who was suffering unjustly from 
the cruel aspersions of the world. The above 
doctrine would put in the hands of the Episco- 
pacy the moral character of all the clergy, in 
all the conferences in the United States ; be- 
cause, if displeased at any one, as above inti- 
mated, the bishop can, at any annual confer- 
ence, refuse his case a hearing—and refuse 
putting the question of an appeal to the Gener- 
al Conference, and there is no redress. So 
that he would be entirely cutoff from the 
privileges guaranteed to him by the General 
Conference. 

‘¢2. Moreover, it puts into the hands of the 
superintendents, did they agree upon the mea- 
sure, the power of dissolving the whole organ- 
ized body of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By refusing or declining to act on the elections 
fgr delegates to the General Conference—a 
power, according to the Advocate, which they 
have—they could prevent a General Confer- 
ence; and by declining to either present or Te 
ceive business, they could prevent from acting 
all the Annual Conferences. So that, by a sin- 
ale concert, the whole body could be checked 
at once, if not destroyed. Now we believe it 
impossible, either to fairly construe our Disci- 
pline thus, or make our clergy receive such 
doctrine. either east, west, north or south. 

“3. We will add, as another reason, that our 
Discipline does not contemplate, in every 7 
gency, that a Bishop is essential to the — ar 
business of an Annual Conference. It provi | 
that if the Bishop is not present at the “grin 
Conference, he may by letter appoint “" Na 
siding Elder to preside in his stead.—But i — 
is not done,—by refusal or tees ere 
Conference may elect its own president or 
time being. We say therefore, here 1s one = 
igence, when the Annual Gonferanndels a> 
mitted to provide its own president. = 
not say that it has the right—but fs nag ee 
could they not do this in case the Bis pi spent 
be present, but should refuse to act on ns — 
and refuse also to provide any eae? ce 
think they might. And we believe this 


iri itution. 
spirit of our constitutio 
Mi 4. We base our fourth reason upon @ cir 
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cumstance peculiar to Methodism, It has been 
the glory of Methodism that her Episcopacy 
differed in some degree from that of the English 
and Roman churches. The difference con- 
tended for by our writers, is, that our Bishops 
have less power—and that the term Bishop and 
Episcopacy is applied by us to designate an 
office rather than one or more individuals pos- 
sessing an inherent power above the rest of the 
clergy.* They have contended ‘ that our Bishops 
have no control whatever,’ from Episcopacy, 
over an Annual Conference. In a word, that 
all essential to that office is delegated by the 
hands of the presbyters.—Now, although we 


do not agree in every respect with the mode of 


reasoning usually adopted by us in this matter, 
yet we do believe that whatever the Bishops 
have, peculiar to their office, is delegated to 
them by the General Conference. And ac- 
cording to Raw xe and others, on constitutional 
law, modes of determining the meaning of cov- 
enants, agreements of social bodies, &c., what- 
ever is not delegated, and cannot be deduced 
from the words of the delegated trust, is reserved 
to the controlling body. 

* If, then, this control over the Annual Con- 
ferences,—this power to withhold business, if 
the Bishop become petverse or disagree with 
the Conference—and to decline acting on an y 
business presented by the Annual Conference, 
exist ; the fact must be found in our Discipline ; 
else it is not theirs. Let it rest where it will, it 
does not rest with the Bishops, unless so stated. 
What then are the facts in the case ? Our Dis- 
cipline limits the duty of the Bishops to the 
following cases, which are apparently divided 
into three parts: first, his duty in the Annual 
Conference—his duty during the interval of 
that body—and his general duty, or that which 
requires him to superintend the connexion at 
large. His duty in the Annual Conferences is 
thus set down : 

“1. He is to preside. And for the meaning 
of the term we have no guide but analogy. , 

“2. To fix the appointments of Preachers. 

“3. In the interval of the Annual Confer- 
ences, when these bodies are not in session, 
he has power to change, receive, and suspend 
preachers. 

“The above we believe is all that is expressly 
stated in our Discipline, as falling under the 
control of a Bishop in an Annual Conference— 
and during the interim of that body : excepting 
perhaps the appointment of a committee. 

‘‘ His general duties are thus spoken of : 

“1. He is to travel through the connexion at 
large. 

“2. To oversee the spiritual and temporal 
business of the church. 

«3. To ordain bishops, elders, and deacons. 

‘Now we confess ourselves unable to per- 
ceive, either in express words, or in principles 
that can be fairly deduced from the text, any 
power like that contended for by the Advocate. 
And until it is deduced, we need not attempt a 





* A Bishop of the English Church, in this country, 
has only a vetoing power in their conventions. But in 
this case, both convention and Bishop may speak—and 
speak publicly. But if the Advocate be true, our Bish- 
ops may crush a proposition without action. This the 
other Bishop does not pretend to. But we believe our 
writers, Emory, Bangs, and others, have invariably 
contended that our Bishops have zo control over an An- 
nual Conference, 


defence. No common mind, we suspect, will 
be able to discover it, if it exists ; but that fact 
alone would furnish prima facia evidence 
against the docirine.”’ 

[Maine Wesleyan Journal, Dec. 3, 1837.] 


CONFERENCE RIGHTS. ; 


*‘ We advert again to the subject of confer- 
ence rights. We think we are moved to this 
solely from a wish that truth may appear. We 
are aware that it isa subject that must ulti- 
mately be decided by the highest tribunal of 
our Church. And the question may be asked, 
and has been asked, Why present it to the peo- 
ple?. To this, and similar inquiries, we have 
but one answer to make. The question, we 
think, must be discussed. And although the 
question might find an abler advocate, it proba- 
bly would not find one less pledged to sustain” 
a particular side. We think, too, permanent 
union can only be enjoyedamong an enlighten- 
ed people, by a full understanding of the prin- 
ciples upon which that union is based, whether 
that union relate to the people or the clergy, or 
both. On this subject we sometimes commit 
a great error: We are afraid to present to the 
people principles, lest they should draw wrong 
conclusions from them. We incline to the 
opinion that every rule and principle of our 
church government should be known to the 
people—yes, to the whole nation. And what 
would be the result? Why, if every man in the 
nation understood Methodism—the whole of it 
—she could only be misrepresented by perversé 
minds; and these would have one to rebuke 
them at every corner of the street. Let every 
denomination of Christians fully understand 
our policy, as they would, by free discussion } 
and every good man would either approve of it, 
or, in case of disapproval, would see all its ex- 
cellencies. And it seems to us that this should 
be the general policy of the parent paper. They 
should let the whole body know all that is pass- 
ing of moment in every section. Nothing of 
this character can be uninteresting tothe whole 
body. If a small member suffers, the whole 
body feels. Moreover, in case of dispute, 
should the question be generally settled, it will 
not so soon revive. We would, therefore, have 
our whole system held up to the light of the 
sun. Werethis done in reference to our whole 
policy, we should anticipate such a permanency 
to our institutions, as intelligence and God only 
could give. But on the other hand, if not dis- 
cussed, and the principles of our union remain 
unknown—we may be misrepresented, as we 
have been, at every corner of the street—a prin- 
cipal reason for which, would be that our policy 
ts not known. It has not been thus with our 
doctrines. ‘These have been known—discussed. 
And of the result of this free, this unrestrained 
inquiry, we need not speak. But to the ques- 
tion : 

‘« In presenting our views upon the question 
of conference rights, we will, in the first place, 
lay down a few general principles. We shall 
then make some remarks upon the article from. 
the Advocate. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


“1. Conventional bodies have restricted 
powers. Their rights may be divided into toe 


classes, those of an asseciate, and those en 
ed by individuals in the execution of their’ du- 
ties as members, while separate trom the asso- 
ciate body. 

“© 2. The office of.a bishop is restricted. A 
bishop has no r7ght to transcend the duties as- 
signed him in the Church charter by the Gen- 
eral Conference ; yet during the interim of that 
body, he must be judge of what those duties 
are, A presiding elder has no right to trans- 
-cend the duties assigned him in the Discipline ; 
yet during the absence of the bishop and in the 
interim of the Annual Conference, he must be 
judge of what those duties are. A preacher 
has no right to transcend the duties assigned 
him in the Discipline; yet during the absence 
of the presiding elder, and in the interim of the 
Conference, he must be judge of what those 
duties are. 





~ ASSOCIATED RIGHTS. 2 


“3. The General Conference is a restricted 
body. The General Conference has no right 
to transcend the limits or duties assigned it 
in the charter or Discipline of the Church; yet 


1av-! “1 ye ee = : 
joy | they are to judge wuar the highest bod 
Discipline, is 
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y. or the 
us assigned to tiem. And no one 
may wrest this judgment from them. When 
the power to judge is taken from them, all re- 
sponsibility must cease. 

5. The putting of questions to vote, by the 
president, in associated bodies, is not an indi- 
vidual, but an associate act. The recordin 
the doings of an associate body, is not an inde 
vidual, but an associate act. "Who would con- 
tend, that the putting of a question by a chair- 
man, or president, either in a committee, in a 
temperance society, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or Senate, was an individual, and 
not an associate act. ; 

“6, The duties of a president are not chang- 
ed by the manner of his appointment—whether 
he is entitled to the presidency from the nature 
of his office, or is elected by the body, he is 
still president, and is under the laws that control 
that office; unless the contrary were particu- 
larly specified by the body which conveyed to 
him his trust. 

_ “7. The presidents of conferences, as such 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, have RO 


until otherwise ordered by the united voice of|}conrrot over the decisions of these bodies 
all the Annual Conferences, it must be judge of| whether we speak of the Quarterly, Annual, or 


what those duties are. 
“The Annual Conferences have no right to 
transcend the duties assigned them by the 


General Conference. 
“This law, we believe, holds good in Meth- 
odism universally. The commitice, in case of 


General Conference ; yet during the interim of|the trial of a member, not the preacher, decide ; 


that body, they must be judges of what those 
duties are. 

‘¢ The Quarterly Conferences are restricted 
bodies. They have no right to transcend the 
duties assigned them in the Discipline of the 
Church ; yet during the interim of the Annual 
Conference, they must be judges of what those 
duties are." 

“4. All these officers, and the associated bo- 
dies, have no right, yet all have power to err, 
and all may do wrong. But in either of these 
cases, the error can only be corrected betore 
the respective tribunals to which they are ac- 
countable. The Quarterly Conference is ac- 
-countable, not to the preacher; not to the pre- 
siding elder—but to the Annual Conference. 
The Annual Conference, not to the presiding 
elder; not to the bishops—but to the General 
Conference. ‘These principles, we believe, 
hold good in all appeals. In such cases, it 
would be an anomaly in the Discipline of our 
Church, to refer the conduct of a quarterly 
‘meeting to the decision of a bishop, unless by 
request of Conference. Our Discipline does 

not thus speak—but the decision is to be made 
by the ‘Conference.’ But if the bishop were 
ultimate judge of law, or in any case, where 
associate bodies act, it would have been refer- 
red to him by the Discipline, and not by the 
Conference. 
“Preachers, presiding elders, and bishops, 
may give their construction of law,and so may 
every other man in the Conference ; but, after 
all, ‘the Conference’ must decide ; and their 
decision is final, unless overruled by the higher 
associate body. At least, thus we understand 
the Discipline of oar Church. We do not say, 
‘that these associate bodies are to judge what 
business they are to do, and when they are to 
do it; limiting the word when, to the time when 
they are to sit. And as to what business they 
are to do, this is not left to them to decide ; but 





the Quarterly Conferences, not their presi- 
dents, decide; the General Conference, not its 
president, decides. And this in all cases, unless 
by mutual consent it should be referred to the 
presiding officer. 

«‘ Bishop Emory has justly remarked, in the 
defence of our Fathers, that ‘ the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, have no control 
whatever over the decisions of either the Gen- 
eral or Annual conferences.’ 

“There may be private reasons for giving 
this remark of Bishop Emory a different inter- 
pretation from what the text naturally indi- 
cates, and if they are presented we will notice 
them. But as the text stands, we know of no 
way to avoid the conclusion. The bishops of 
the English Church, he remarks in connection 
with the above paragraph, have a vetoing pow- 
er over their conventions. Our bishops, he 
certainly has said, have not this power. More- 
over, they have no control WHATEVER over the 
decisions either of Annual or General Confer- 
ences. They cannot PREVENT a decision— 
which would be a greater than a vetoing power 
—they cannot rule a decision, as this would 
equal it—they cannot veto it, when made, as 
expressly stated in the connecting paragraph. 
They have no control, therefore, over their de- 
cisions whatever. It cannot be said that he in- 
tended to say, that they had no control after a 
decision had been made; this would have been 
vetoing power. And besides, he would hardly 
have found it necessary to have said, that a 
bishop had not pewer to contravene @ law of 
the General Conference. Probably this will 
not be contended for. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that he has given the president, AS SUCH, 
precisely the same relation to the Annual, that he 
has to the General Conference. There 1s another 
reason for this: If the bishop cannot rule a 
decision in the General Conference, then it 
follows that he is subordinate to that body ; 
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and therefore the lesser judge. But the deci- 
sion of the lesser judge cannot be final in the 
Annual Conference. If final, they have no 
higher appeal—no higher tribunal. But this 
cannot be pretended, as they would then be 
agnenable, not to the General Conference, as 
the Discipline makes them—but to the bishop. 
A doctrine, which we presume none will con- 
tend for. 

_ _ “ But while we thus give control to the con- 
_ ferences, it may be asked, ‘ What shall be done 
with the conscience of the president, when the 
Conference judge erroneously in his estimation.’ 
Perhaps we might here ask, what shall be done 
with the consciences of the other members of the 
Conference, if he errs in their estimation 2? The 
question is as broad as it is long, only with this 
difference—if the control-is with the president, 
he may bind a hundred consciences ; if with the 
Conference, but one is bound. But the knot, 
we think, may be untied. What shall be done 
with the conscience of the secretary? What 
with the conscience of any minority ? To these 
questions, we reply, the minority cannot coerce 
the majority if they would, and they should not 
if they could. But a broad path is open to 
them—one that has been too long trodden to be 
unknown. If the minority believe the move- 
ment revolutionary, or treasonable, they should 
protest against it, and utter their voice to the 
world, or leave their seats—and wait the deci- 
sion of the highest tribunal, to justify or con. 
demn them. HExamples are not wanting, in 
such instances. But, if it be an error of judg- 
ment merely, it would seem at least courteous 
for the minority to conclude that they erred. 

‘ Again—The act of merely ‘ putting a ques- 
tion,’ unless of a treasonable character, cannot 
involve the bishop in the guilt or innocency of 
the decision of the Conference. The act of 
putting the question, is a conference act, and 
one which it is made his duty to do, by the 
General Conference, in making him the presi- 
dent of the Annual Conference—duties, which 
are undefined other than in the word PRESIDE, 
the meaning of which is known to all the world. 
And in making it his duty to preside—using 
that term in its common acceptation—they, the 
General Conference, have exculpated him for 
the acts of the Annual Conference. 

“* But when a movement should be revolu- 
tionary, and cannot be stopped, the president 
should wipe his hands from the sin, and leave 
them. Wedo not mean for an hour, that they 
may go into ‘ committee of the whole ;’ as such 
a proceeding we believe outstretching the lim- 
its altogether of these annual bodies. What 
cannot be done in an annual conference, regu- 
larly organized, cannot be legally done at all. 
When they change their character, and become 
another body, and for which they were never 
constituted, their acts can have no validity. 
We think, therefore, when a president cannot, 
from a conviction of its revolutionary tendency, 
put a question, he should warn the body, and 
et the Conference bear the entire responsibility. 
If it were a question of judgment merely, per- 
haps he might conclude, in common with frail 
man, that he might be in error; and then yield 
to the majority. But in case of revolutionary 
movements, there is always a point, where obli- 
gations to the powers that be, ceases. There 
have been cases, when it was right for civil 
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authorities to rebel, and ecclesiastical bodies to. 


protest. The rule is good on both sides, and is 
perhaps one of the safety valves of the world, 
But such occasions should be fearfully solemn 
and weighty. Yet no man may be bound to 


infringe upon his duty to God, to Obey his fel- 


low, one or more. 

“ But it a 
from such considerations, that the danger is 
much less, and the permanency of the Church > 
much greater, in lodging the judging power. 
with the associate bodies, than it could be in- 
the hands ofa few. If the power to rule deci- 


sions be with the bishop, or he has power to be 


the sole judge of what ts proper, and what is 
improper business, and prevent the introduction 


of what he esteems improper, it is probably a_ 
general law. Now, there are in the Church 


over a hundred presiding elders, who meet as- 
sociate bodies,—quarterly conferences, four 
times a year. These occupy to the lesser bo- 
dies, the place of the bishop. And these will 
doubtless, if so decided, assume the power to 


judge what is ‘ proper business,’ and then in- 


troduce resolutions, on all the movements of the 
day. Indeed, this has been done already in a 
few instances, in reference to subjects that a 
majority of some of the quarterly confer- 
ences thought not proper. Three thousand 
preachers, too, occupy the place of presiding 
elders; and in their leaders’ meetings, may 
follow the same steps. Now, in as much as 
safety exists in associate bodies—they being 
less liable to caprice—more than in’ one. or 
more men, when not in council, the wisdom of 
our Church is seen, in placing this power 
where it has, 1n THE AssociaTE BopiEs. In 


ppears to us, if allowed to argue — 


this place, whether leaders’ meeting, quarterly — 


conference, annual conference, or the general 
conference, you have the united wisdom of the 
preacher, the presiding elder, the bishop, as the 
case may be, as well as the council of the mem- 
bers who compose the associate body—and 
among which, we may safely say, is found age, 
experience, deep-toned piety, and in many in- 
stances, learning of no ordinary character.” 
[Maine Wesleyan Journal, Dec. 30, 1837.] 


LAWS OF PRESIDENCY, 


“ We suppose the law which pertains to the 
office of a president of an associate body, must 
be learned either,— 

“1. From the constitution or by-laws of the 
body over which he presides; or, 

“2. From the laws which are usual in such 
bodies; or, 

“3. When applied to a president of an an- 
nual conference, to established custom, or pre- 
cedent; or, 

‘4. They may be argued in some degree, 
where other evidence is wanting, from the 
tendency of the particular powers that may be 
claimed. 

‘‘ From either, or all of the above sources of 
information, so far as they bear upon the presi- 
dent of an annual conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, it will probably be seen that 
the power of such an officer is limited— 

‘“]. To the preservation of order, 

“2. He is to be the organ of the associate 
body over which he presides, 
they may express their views, d 


ecisions, or do- 
ings. He doves this by putting 


questions, and 


through which — 





| if he discharge his duty as president, rests upon 





| putting of all questions’ is an act of the body, 


| the General Conference. Every annual con- 
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declaring votes; and at all times being the or- 
gan through which they speak. They have,as 
an associate body, no other organ through 
which to speak,—no other head ; and if this be 
cut off, or refuse to act, the body is dead for the 
time being. Appeals are often made to him 
from the body, for the purpose, not of getting 
his individual will or decision upon a question, 
but as a ready way of obtaining the decision of 
the body, And hence, if not in accordance with 
the will of that body, the body is again appealed 
to from his decision. Yet his decisions are 
usually taken as valid. 

* It is laid down as law, upon this subject, by 
writers who have bestowed attention to it, that 
the moment a question is moved, and obtains a 
second, it is before the body, and in their pos- 
session ; and this, too, before the question is put. 

It is also stated, that a subject is no more in 
possession of a body, after the question is put, 
than before. Hence it will be seen, that ‘the 


* But it is said, ‘ In case of the trial of an ac- 
cused member, the preacher before whom he is 
brought sits as a judge, and is therefore the ex- 
pounder of the law under which the delinquent 
is brought to trial; and from his decision there 
1s no appeal to the committee, as to the meaning 
of the law, though they may decide on its ap- 
plicability to that particular case, as well as of 
the evidence adduced in support of the alleged 
offence; but the appeal, should the committee 
dissent from the preacher in respect to the law 
or rule, is to the presiding elder; and if the 
preacher dissent from him, he may carry his 
appeal to the annual conference, who have a 
right to decide on a question involving the 
character and administration of their members.’ 

‘‘ We only need reply to such remarks,— 

“1. That, although in the individual exercise 
of clerical authority, during the interval of the 
associate bodies, the deacon, in the administra- 
tion of discipline, is to yield his judgment to 
the elder, and the elder to the presiding elder, 
and the presiding elder to the bishop; yet all 
are subject in judgment to the control of the 
Associate Bopirs. <A bishop cannot take the 
judgment even from a quarterly meeting con- 
ference, much less from an annual or general 
conference. The associate bodies, in the Meth- 
odist Church, ruxe in final decisions: to them, 
from the lowest committee up to the quarterly 
meeting, annual and general conferences, ap- 
peals are made for the decision of ALL QuEs- 
TIONS WHATEVER involved in the Book of Dis- 
cipline. And there is not one letter in the 
Discipline, we believe, properly understood, nor 
in the practices of the conferences for thirty- 
eight years, that teaches a contrary doctrine ; 
but all, it seems to us, sanction it. 

‘¢2. That where a case is submitted to a com- 
mittee, our Discipline says, ‘ But if one of the 
parties be dissatisfied with the suDGMENT ’—not 
verdict merely— given, such party may apply 
to the ensuing QUARTERLY MEETING CONFER- 
ENCE,’ but not to the presiding elder, as above 
stated. 

‘‘ The Discipline says again, ‘ If the minister 
or preacher differ in JuDGMENT from a majority 
of the society or select number, concerning the 
innocence or guilt of the accused person, the 
trial, in such a case, may be referred to the en- 
suing quarterly meeting conference, [not the 
presiding elder]. 

“The Discipline says again, ‘ If a murmur or 
complaint from any excluded person, in any of 
the above instances, that justice has not been 
done, he shall be allowed an appeal to the next 
quarterly meeting conference,’ [not the presid- 
ing elder.] 

“3. But we reply, thirdly,—and which, we 
trust, will settle the question,—the decision of 
the GENERAL: CoNnFERENCE of 1804, places it 
beyond a doubt. It was there said, ‘ quARTER- 
LY CONFERENCES are clothed with judiciary 
power ; presiding elders, as chairmen, preserve 
order, and settle questions of order, but nov of 
LAw, apart from the court over which they pre- 
side.’ [See an account of the session of that 
conference, by a member of the venerable body, 
in the Western Christian Advocate of 1536.) 
And this decision, it will be borne in mind, was 
made when the rules of our church were made, 
and that, too, after a long discussion upon this 


very point. 
And we say, this should settle the general 






















































or an associate act, through its proper organ.* 
And it is stated, by the same authority, that not 
to put a question thus before an associate body, 
is a breach of order. A president is therefore, 
in this sense, subject to the will or control of the 
body over which he presides ; and, we will add, 
only in this sense. Individual responsibility, 


him only as he approves or disapproves, or gives 
a casting vote. But he is never, without the 
sanction of the body,—in other words, unless 
submitted to him—fnally to RULE A QUESTION 
OF LAW. 

“The annual conferences have, from the be- 
ginning, been clothed with judiciary or supG- 
ING power, subject to no other appeal than to 


ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
upon its own records, where they have been in 
/existence even but a few years, hundreds of 
| acts of this character. And we believe, till 
within the last two years,—not five and we 
_know not of one,—can be cited to the contrary. 
We are aware that it is frequently a custom to 
ask the decision of the chair; but this is only 
in accordance with the common custom of all 
associated bodies; and generally this is final, 
because supposed by the body correct. But no 
decision of that kind would be valid in a con- 
ference, unless it were by vote or assent, sanc- 
‘tioned by the conference, and placed upon rec- 
ord, as the opinion of the body. This was the 
course pursued by Bishop Emory, in some ten 
cases cited below, in the Maine Conference. 
After he had given his decision, it was sanc- 
tioned by vote, and thus stands recorded on the 
journals. And may we not here ask, to whom 
else are appeals made, in our whole economy, 
by the Discipline, but to the associate bodies ,— 
not for evidence, but raw. Did ever a man 
hear, in the transaction of business in an annual 
conference, of an appeal from a quarterly con- 
ference, or any where else, to the beshop, for his 
decision? We venture to say, No. How many 
times have the conferences given their construc- 
tion of Discipline,—its thirty rules, and others 
pertaining to government, trials, ete.? Who 
ean tell? And all this is right; and their de- 
cision is only to be overruled by the General 
Conference. 





* See Jefferson’s Manual. 
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question ; because the presiding elders have all 
the powers of the bishop given to them in the 
district over which they preside. And their 
trust is delegated to them in the same phrase- 
ology as that which conveys the trust to the 
episcopacy. The language of the Discipline is, 
in reference to the bishops,— they shall preside 
in our conferences; shall change, receive, and 
suspend preachers; shall travel. through the 
connexion at large; shall oversee the spiritual 
and temporal business of the church.’ The 
trust is conveyed to the presiding elder in the 
following words: ‘To travel through his ap- 
pointed district; to take charge of all the elders, 
deacons, travelling and local preachers, and 
exhorters in his district; to change, receive, 
and suspend preachers during the intervals of the 
conferences, and in the absence of the bishop ; 
to preside in the conferences, in the absence of 
the bishop ; to oversee the spiritual and temporal 
business of the church in his district; to take 
care that every part of Discipline be enforced 
in his district.. We say it settles the question, 
because the General Conference of 1804 has, 
by its decision, determined the fact, first, that 
judiciary power belongs.to the quarterly meet- 
ing conferences ; and, secondly, that the terms 
‘oversee the spiritual and temporal business of 
the church,’ do not mean that they have power 
to settle ‘questions of Law, apart from the 
court over which they preside.’ And with these 
sentiments agrees our practice. One case oc- 
eurs to us, which we ought not to withhold. 
lt was at the Maine Conference of 1835. Bishop 
Emory was in the chair. Some ten or twenty 
questions of law came up, from the quarterly 
conference, from Industry circuit, for decision. 
Bishop Emory proposed them to the conference 
for their decision. But to hasten business, the 
writer of this article, if he recollects rightly, 
rose and moved that the question be submitted 
to the chair. It was done; and the decisions 
of Bishop Emory were given. But his opinions 
all received the sanction of the conference b 
vote, and are thus recorded on the journals o 
the conference, as the opinion, not of the bish- 
op, but of the conference. Moreover, 
more than twenty decisions of a judiciary char- 
acter, at that single session, by the conference, 
besides the examination of character. And we 
venture to say, that there is not an annual con- 
ference in the United States, whose journals 
will not show, that from the beginning they 
have acted as judiciary bodies upon all ques- 
tions of law. And we confess ourselves utterly 
surprised that any different view can be enter- 
tained, by persons who have attended these 
bodies for any length of time. Indeed, we think 
when the judging power is taken from the con- 
ferences, they are so much less than a cipher, 
that they need never be used. 

« But, in conclusion, it may be asked,—Has 
not a president of an annual conference any 
other power over that body, than that which 

ertains to the office ofa president? We an- 
swer cheerfully, he has. 
appointments. But this control does not arise 


from his office as president. He may also limit 


the session of that body to a week. But nei- 


ther does this control arise from the nature of 


that office, but from his episcopal character. 


The bishop has also over the conference a 
But pastoral 
power he has every where. But it may be 


degree of pastoral authority. 


He has the power of 
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conceded, that when the bishop commands or- _ 


der in a conference, that the command is cloth- - 
ed with more authority than it would be from a 
mere chairman of an associate body. This 
would arise from his religious character. His 
counsels, too, would partake of the same char- — 
acteristics. But this power does not, cannot, 
defeat the ends of private and official judgment 
upon duties that belong to conference, unless 
the bishop be the sole head of the church,—a po- 
sition which we hope no man will defend. 
This would be assuming an authority never 
claimed, to our knowledge, in an associate 
body. “And it may not be improper to remark, 
that such power is not conceded to the highest 
officer in the Church of Rome. ‘The decision 
of the pope is not considered binding, if contra- 
ry to the council.* We may remark, also, that 
pastoral power in conference only extends to 
order, and what may be claimed from religious 
character, but not the power over the judg- 
ment. The bishop may rule the conference by 
love, and the wisdom and weight of his coun- 
sels; but obligation to obey in conference ap- 
plies to the duties of religion, rather than to opin- 
ions on official judgments, as these are all set- 
tled, in Methodism, in associate bodies; and it 
must be thus, so long as the right of private 
judgment is allowed. When this is taken 
away, we need not tell what follows. 

[Maine Wesleyan Journal, Jan., 1838.] 


REV. T. MERITT. . 


The following is an extract from a 
letter by Rev. T. Meritt, to an aged: 
member of the N. E. Conference : 

‘‘ What you say of petitioning ‘ the General 
Conference to define the rights of the annual 
conferences,’ is not quite so clear to my under- 


standing. Indeed, if you were to propose the 
petitioning of the General Conference to per- 


¢| mit the annual conferences to institute or to de 


away some rite (not right) or ceremony, | might 


we find |Join in it without hesitancy, But if the ques- 


tion relates to a subject of a moral nature, [ 
dare not ask the General Conference to legis- 
late upon it; for this would be putting to haz- 
ard what has already been settled by much 
higher authority than an annual, or than even 
the General Conference possesses. 

“T could not petition the General Confer- 
ence to allow the annual conference to enjoin 
the observance of the Sabbath day; for, jirst,. 
this is enjoined already, by higher authority ; 
and, secondly, authority to ih implies au- 
thority to dispense with the observance of the 
Sabbath. And so with regard to opposing 
slavery, 1 could not ask the General Confer-. 
ence to allow the annual conferences to take 
measures against slavery. This the whole 
spirit of revelation has done as with the voice 
of a thousand oracles; this the prophets and 
apostles have written as with sunbeams. Be- 
sides, how can we petition Congress this year 
by ‘wholesale,’ and at the same time wait for 
the General Conference to define the rights of. 
the annual conferences? The General Con-_ 


- 


ference does not meet for some time to come. | 





* See discussion between Pope and Maguire, 
Dublin,1&827. 
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When that body of ministers do meet, it is un- 
certain whether they will do any thing more 
than they have done already. You think they 
have not defined the rights of the annual con- 
ferences. The bishops think they have, and 
have acted upon that assumption. Is it, then, 
reasonable to suppose that, when the General 
Conference come together, they will censure 
the bishops for having acted without authority, 
or that the latter will be ready to concede this 
point? By no means! 

“The abolitionists do not ask the General Con- 
ference to define the rights of the annual con- 
ferences with respect to moral and religious 
doctrine and action. These matters have all 
been settled by God himself, and that long ago. 
Let it once be ascertained whatris truth in doc- 
trine, and what is right in action, and no man 
or body of men have a right to interpose to pre- 
es our believing the one, or performing the 
other, 


WHAT WE DO NOT WISH. 


*« No evidence has, or can be given to show 
that the General Conference can define or divine 
what will be our duty as annual conferences in 
time to come. In the progress of society, new 
relations between man and man are progress- 
ively developing, and new duties are brought 


to view, all growing out of the principles of 


divine revelation. Thus it has been with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Annual confer- 
ences have increased ; religious, moral, and lit- 
erary institutions have been multiplied,—all 
imposing new obligations, and requiring new 
duties. Thus it will continue to be for years, 
perhaps ages yet to come. That it has been 
thus with us, is matter of record; that it will 
continue to be thus, is more than probable con- 
jecture. When the New England Conference 
found the need of a religious paper, it instituted 
one, and its right to do so was never called in 
question. Thus we instituted an academy at 
New Market, and afterwards resolved ourselves 
‘into a Sabbath school society, and appointed a 
travelling agent to go through the conference 
and promote the interest of Sabbath schools, 
and no question was ever had as to the right of 
a conference to do so. 

*¢ And why may not an annual conference 
form an anti-slavery society, with a view to 
bring about the emancipation of two and a half 
millions of our fellow-creatures who are held in 
cruel bondage? This is the ground of the 
whole difficulty between the bishops and the 
conference. The former say the conference 
have no right to do thus; the latter say they 
have a right,and before God dare not relin- 
quish it. They understand the word of God to 
them to be of this tenor,— Lift up thy voice 
like a trumpet, show the people their sins; 
break every yoke, and let the oppressed go free ; 
plead the cause of the oppressed,’ &c. And 
have they no right to obey God, as a conference, 
till fhe General Conference give them permis- 
sion? Where do we learn this? Will it be 
said that we haye this right as individuals, but 
not in our associate capacity as a conference ? 
Nay, if we have this right as individuals, we 
have it much more as a conference, for the 
plain reason, that, in all great and good causes, 
the many are better than the few,—better than 
a man single handed and alone. 













THE EPISCOPACY. 


“ You intimate that to push this subject at 
the present time may subvert ‘episcopacy.’ 
If it should do this, it will not be the fault of 
the abolitionists. They have not, so far as I 
recollect, uttered a single complaint against 
episcopacy, or the constitution of the church, 
So far from this, they have considered the Dis- 
cipline as the bulwark of our Zion. Their 
complaint is that some of the. bishops have de- 
parted from the spirit of the Discipline in their 
administration. ‘The Discipline declares slave- 
ry to be a‘ great evil, and we add, and prove, 
that it is a great sin against God and man. And 
have we no right to seek the removal of that 
evil? It is marvellous that any of our bish- 
ops should deny us this right, and, especially, 
that they should do it under present circum- 
stances, and at the present juncture. They 
know that the eye of the Christian world is up- 
on our bishops, and that the most vulnerable 
point in Methodism is their power; that not 
many years since, the whole church was great- 
ly agitated on this point, and that a large body 
seceded on this very ground. Will the present 
course of those bishops have a tendency to heal 
the wound then inflicted, cheer its friends, and 
conciliate its enemies? The abolitionists have 
no wish to agitate the general question of epis- 
copacy,and only ask that the government of 
the church may be administered according to 
the Discipline. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION. 


“ Avain—you think it wrong to publish 
throughout the land, that he (the! bishop) de- 
prived us of our rights at the late conference. 
But have you forgotten, my brother, that the 
sessions of our conference were open, and that 
the bishop declared his sentiments publicly! 
How, then, are the abolitionists to blame for 
discussing them publicly? If they charged 
him falsely, if they impeached his motives or 
his sincerity, they have done wrong. — But I 
am not aware that they have done either of 
these things. The nature of the present con- 
troversy with the bishops is not, [ am persuad- 
ed, well understood. We do not blame the 
bishops for not seeing.as we see, thinking as 
we think, or even for not acting as we act ; but 
for opposing us, and throwing all their influ- 
ence in the way of our acting as we conscien- 
tiously believe we ought to act. The object is 
one of immense importance,—the emancipation 
of not fewer than two and a half millions of our 
fellow-creatures. Towards the accomplishment 
of this object, we believe we can act more effi- 
ciently in our conference character. And, 
indeed, on several subjects of great interest, 
we can act in no other character. We can act 
in no other character on petitions sent by our 
brethren to the annual conference, and in no 
other can we elect delegates to the General 
Conference. It is well known that the Gen- 
eral Conference is now divided, that @ large 
and rapidly increasing minority are abolitionsts. 
The hopes of the slaves are built on their in- 
crease, and the success of their measures. 
Many who believe this, think we ought to wait 
till the General Conference, before we take 
any decisive steps. But these, surely, do not 
consider that, if no decisive steps are taken 
before, none can be taken then. The character 
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of the next General Conference will be precise-|bishops will only cease from opposing the Con- 
ly the character of the delegates who compose it.|ferences which have a majority of abolitionists, 
The conferences which have the power to choose|the latter will have no contention with them. 
ABOLITION DELEGATES, are bound by|And this we conceive they se he consistently 
every thing sacred in HUMANITY and RE-|and safely do. There is no rule of the Disci- 
LIGION to do so. And in order to do so, they|pline which makes it their duty to oppose a 
must take some previous steps. Now, if the] majority of an annual conference. 


PART V; 


UNAUTHORIZED CONVENTIONS IN|to deliberate upon the subject of slave- 
ee cae | ry? ‘ But there is no Discipline for 
The above is the title of two or three/these societies and conventions in the 
columns of editorial in the 600th num-|church.” Neither is there any Disci- 
ber of the Christian Advocate and Jour-|pline for temperance societies in the 
nal. Our brethren seem to have become|church. But we have conference tem- 
very much alarmed. The Middletown perance societies, and Methodist tem- 
agitator seems to have lashed himself up|perance societies. And there would be 
into a great excitement! He cannot away/no more impropriety in holding a Meth- 
with Methodist anti-slavery societies and| odist temperance convention than there 
conventions. ‘Their influence he thinks is in forming temperance societies in the 
must be dreadful! What may we do,/church,—and no impropriety in either. 
Br. Fisk? ‘ You must not speak a word] Drunkenness and slavery are put in 
through our official paper; you must/our Discipline in the same light: if, 
not have any conference action on)then, temperance societies and conven- 
slavery; you must not form any anti-/tions are proper, so are anti-slavery so- 
slavery societies in the church, nor hold|ejeties and conventions. 
any anti-slavery conventions in the) here is no Discipline for camp or 
church ; you must not agitate the church] protracted meetings. 'The latter espe- 
with discussions on this subject; neither| cially, are of recent and somewhat ob- 
must you say any thing against the au-|scure origin. They have been opposed, 
thorities of the church, whatever they|too, and that warmly by Methodists, 
may do.” This appears to be the amount! But temperance societies and protracted 
of the liberty our brethren would allow) meetings have outlived opposition; so 
us. will anti-slavery societies and conven- 
tions. The former were once as new 
OTHER THINGS UNAUTHORIZED. * jand unpopular in our church)as the late 
But let us spend a few moments upon|ter are now; and they are as much un- 
these ‘‘ unauthorized conventions.” ‘The| authorized by the Discipline as the latter. 
editor thinks this the most dangerous|If inference and implication authorize 
project that has ever been agitated, ifjthe former, inference and implication 
we except a proposition for an anti-|authorize the latter. There are many 
slavery missionary society. But what/other things not particularly authorized 
harm, I ask, can arise from conventions) by the Discipline, that are, nevertheless, 
composed of our ministers and members, | allowed to be altogether proper. 





~ 


NN. Bangs and S. Luckey. 
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SCHISM, 


‘* But these anti-slavery societies and 
conventions tend to schism!” Who 
says so? Pres. Fisk, and Rev. Messrs. 
Well, what 
does this prove? Why, just as much as 
it would for G. Storrs, L. R. Sunder- 


Jand, and O, Scott to say, that the meas- 


ures of anti-abolitionists tend to.schism ! 
We might undoubtedly charge them with 
being schismatics, with much more rea- 
son than they charge us. ‘The call for the 
Lynn convention expressly disavowed 
the intention of any thing revolutionary ; 
and the first resolution which was passed 
at said convention, clearly expressed 
the same sentiment. No revolutionary 
measures were adopted. The call for 
the Utica convention expressly disavows 
the intention of any revolutionary meas- 
ures. ‘This call is signed by such fanat- 
ics as Scott, Storrs, Sunderland, Perkins 
and Randall. But still we are accused 
of “schism.” And with as good a grace, 
perhaps, as the Protestants are accused 
of “heresy” by the Catholics. When 
have we ever indirectly advised our op- 
ponents to leave the church? When 
have we ever pretended that we have a 
right to monopolize the whole of our 


official paper to advocate what we be- 


lieve to be the doctrines of Methodism, 
and thus exclude our brethren, even 
whole conferences, from the opportunity 
so much as to explain when they judge 
they have been misrepresented? We 
have never done these things. . But are 
they not done; and that, too, by the very 
men who are out against schism? ‘I'he 


true schismatics, however, are known by|dzs own salary ? 


their fruits. 





But what harm is there in our anti- 
slavery conventions? ‘The very same 
men who have objected to these, have 
objected to all anti-slavery societies in 
the church. But we shall neither give 
up the one nor the other, while there is 
so much call for them as there is at 
present. Our opponents do not fear so 
much that the abolitionists will leave the 
church, as they do that a majority of the 
church will become abolitionists, and a 


general reformation thus take place. 


They know that if the anti-slavery reform 


goes on in the Methodist Episcopal 
_ Church for two years to come as It has 


done for two years past, a majority in 


laity, will be abolitionists! Therefore a 
mighty effort must be made to stop the 
progress of anti-slavery principles. 


LEAVING THE REGULAR WORK. 


. The object, it seems, is of sufficient 
importance to justify the missionary sec- 
retary in “‘leaving his regular work” to 
write on abolitionism, though he is ad- 
vised by the General Conference ‘ whol- 
ly to refrain.” He must receive a salary 
of from $1500 to $2000 per annum, be- 
sides his travelling expenses, from the 
funds of the missionary society, to flood 
the United States, from week to week, 
with his lucubrations on abolitionism ! 
In what part of the Discipline does he 
find writing against abolitionism among 
his duties as missionary secretary? It 
appears to me that his course, for several 
months past, has been more in accord- 
ance with an anti-abolition agency, than 
with the ‘‘ appropriate” duties of mis- 
sionary secretary. Since his ‘‘ heart 
bled’’ so down in Virginia, anti-abolition 
has seemed to be the burden of his song. 
During the six or seven weeks, com- 
mencing with the 19th Jan., and ending 
with the 2d March, the missionary sec- 
retary has published, through the col- 
umns of the Advocate, thirteen mammoth 
columns on the exciting subject! And 
during this period, how many mission- 
ary meetings has he attended? How 
many searching communications on the 
subject of missions has he sent through 
the country, to stir up the people to lib- 
erality? Has he raised money enough, 
during the above mentioned time, to pay 
Perhaps, he has; pos- 
sibly alittle more. But has the General 
Conference made him a “salaried” 
missionary agent to write on abolition? 
Has not the very man who finds fault 
with others, for leaving their ‘‘ appropri-- 
ate work,” to discuss the question of 
abolition, done the very same himself? 
And has not the president of the 
Wesleyan University, another salaried 
church officer, left his appropriate work,. 
to write on abolition? Some three 
months ago, he could not anwer a few 
questions put to him by Mr. Birney, be- 
cause he did ‘‘not receive a salary to 
write for the public.” But from Jan, 
19th to March 9th, [seven or eight 
weeks,] he has put forth in the Chrise. 


the free States, both of the ministry and! tian Advocate about fifteen columns over 
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his own proper name on the “ exciting|press their views on slavery and aboli- 


subject.” He is also said to be the au- 
thor of ‘* Honestus,’”’ which makes two 
or three columns more. ‘This looks 
like ‘‘not receiving asalary to write 
for the public.” With how good a 
grace these brethren talk about others’ 
“leaving their appropriate. work,” judge 
ye! Would it not have been more in 
keeping with their “ appropriate work,” 
for the secretary to have spent his ener- 
gies on the subject of missions, and for 
the president to have done so on the 
cause of education? Or were these 
doctors chosen and appointed by the 
“party”? to throw themselves into the 
eminently deadly breach, to stay the ri- 
sing tide of abolitionism? Did the se- 
nior editor of the Advocate need the 
semi-editorial assistance of these salaried 


officers, to help him breast the storm of} 


old Wesleyan principles? Ifso, I have 
not a word to say. I do not pretend 
that no circumstances could justify them 
in leaving their ‘‘ appropriate work,” 
but certainly the call should have been 
very loud to have justified them in “ ag- 
itating the Church with discussions on 
abolitionism,” especially in view of that 


tion, and so have we. ‘They, however, 
can speak through annual conferences, 


and through our official papers, but we 


cannot. 
ventions is greater in our case, than 
in theirs. By such conventions we vio- 
late no law or rule of Discipline. We 
have a legal, moral, and Methodist right, 
to assemble by tens, hundreds, or thous- 
ands, and bear our testimony against 
slavery. And as we cannot speak to the 
Church through her official periodicals, 
and as we have no “ conference rights” 
on this subject, it is believed to be our 
solemn duty, at this juncture, both as 
friends of humanity and lovers of Meth- 
odism, to come together from different 


states and conferences, and deliberate 


upon these important matters. We re- 
gret that this necessity exists; but such 
is the fact. And for the existence of 
anti-slavery societies and conventions 
among our ministers and members, our 
bishops and other opponents, may thank 
themselves. Could we have had the 


same right in a conference capacity to- 


oppose slavery, which our opponents 
have had to oppose abolitionism and de- 


authoritative precept, ‘“‘wholly refrain! ’’|fend slavery, these conventions would 


The world is perishing for the lack of|jbave had no existence. 


We are ready 


knowledge: we are doing comparatively|to dispense with them at any time, when 


nothing in the cause of missions; not 
fifteen cents a member upon the aver- 
age, per annum ; and as we have but one 
‘* special agent”’ in the whole connec- 
tion devoted to the work of raising funds 


as preachers, we can have our rights in 
the conferences; and when, as members, 
we can be heard by our petitions and 
memorials, in the conferences. But our 
bishops, who have denied to the con- 


for the missionary cause, it does appear|ferences the right to refer memorials 
to me, that he ought not to engage in|from our people to a committee, when 
discussions upon the exciting topics of|they have asked for nothing but what 
the day, so as to engross his time and|was perfectly constitutional, and in the 
injure his influence in the missionary|judgment of the conference important, 
work. Iam sure there must be work/have, at the same time, denied to 
enough in this vast field, to occupy the|thousands of our members their rights. 
entire time of one man! If, however,| Hence the necessity of conventions, and 
the Church is willing thus to appropri-|conventions, too, composed of ministers 
ate her funds, I have no objection to}and laymen ! 

make to the course of these brethren. 
Being in favor of free discussion, I will 
be the last man to gag a brother on any 
subject. 


REASONS FOR CONVENTIONS. 


The administration of two of our 
bishops has oppressed, afflicted, and 
grieved us all. Memorials, signed by 

NAY AACLUGINED, BRIVILEGEA- 3400 of our members, have been refused 

If our opponents think it best to hold|a reference, and even a RECEPTION! 
a great anti-abolition convention, I will) Yes, the presiding bishop decided that 
not object. There is no Discipline to/a motion which went to express the sen- 
prevent it, that I know of. ‘They have|timent that these memorials were receiv- 
a right peaceably to assemble and ex-\ed and in the possession of the confer- 


Hence the call for such con-— 


| 





we are not ourselves slaves! 
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ence, was not in ORDER! 


And he}ject, I shall address directly to President 


refused an appeal from this decision! ! !| Fisk. 


When, therefore, our people, by thou- 
sands, request us, their servants, to bear 
our solemn testimony against a great 
moral evil, and our bishops refuse to 
permit us, even to receive and refer their 
petitions, “‘ isthere not a cause?” Is 
there not a call for conventions and dis- 
cussions? Is there not a reason why 
these ministers and laymen should as- 
semble and confer together? If we 
must be deprived of our conference 
rights, and our members must be de- 


_prived of their right to petition, or which 


amounts to the same thing, to be heard, 
and we have not left us the common 


rights of cztizens, and may not meet in 
conventions, because we are Methodists, 


then indeed is it not time to inquire 
whether we have any rights, and whether 
We ask 
nothing but strict, sheer justice ; nothing 


extraordinary; nothing out of the com- 


mon course of things. ‘The same liberty 
to oppose the sin of slavery, that we 


_have to oppose other sins, is all we ask. 


The same right to sustain the Discipline, 
which other conferences, without oppo- 


sition from bishops, exercise in tram- 


pling it under foot, is all we claim.— 
While other conferences, in conference 
capacity, oppose abolition, and declare 
that slavery ‘is not a moral evil,’’ we 
think it erwel oppression, that we cannot 


be permitted to speak out the sentiments 


of Methodism, on the subject of slavery ! 
What have we done that we should be 
disfranchised? Give us the rights that 
are allowed to anti-abolition conferen- 
ces ; the rights that are allowed to us on 
every other subject, and we will be sat- 
isfied. And if we cannot have these 
rights on our own ground, in the confer- 
ences, we must take the next best course, 
namely, conventions! Here we can 
elect our own chairman, and _ here 
Christians can oppose all sin! 


COLONIZATION. 


The subject of colonization demands 
a passing notice. A pamphlet, by Rev. 
W. Fisk, now before me, presents its 
claims very forcibly, in contrast with 
abolitionism. A brief review of this 
pamphlet is all my limits will allow. 
And what I have to say upon this sub- 


PRESIDENT FISK AND COLONIZATION, 


Dear Brother,—The fact that your 
address on colonization was delivered 
between two and three years ago, does 
not make a review of it the less impor- 
tant. Indeed, as you have had time for 
reflection, and as you have neither re- 
tracted nor modified any of the senti- 
ments contained in that pamphlet, they 
assume, if possible, more importance 
as time rolls on, and light spreads 
abroad. We may, therefore, fairly pre- 
sume, that your sentiments on coloniza- 
tion in 1835, are your sentiments in 
1888. And as areview of this address 
will be, in substance, areview of all sim- 
ilar productions ; and as your talents and 
general knowledge of the whole system, 
give you the ability to present the sub- 
ject in the strongest possible light ; and 
as I write principally for the benefit of 
that Church of which you are a member 
and an ornament; and asI am willing 
to meet the strongest positions of a mas- 
ter mind in a single production ;—I 
therefore select your address, delivered 
at Middletown, Conn., July 4, 1835, 
and afterwards published under your 
own supervision, as the subject of a few 
strictures. 


QUESTION PROPOSED. 


In this address, after some introduc- 
tory remarks, you propose to discuss the 
grave question, ‘‘what can we do” to 
benefit ‘the colored population of our 
country ?’? Youthink we have nothing 
to do with the question, ‘‘ What can the 
whole nation do?” Inthis, I differ from 
you so widely, that I think we have 
something to do with the question, 
‘What can our brethren in the South 
do?” But this you deny. 

If we have nothing to do with the 
question, “what can the whole nation 
do,” who has? I am surprised not 
only, that such an expression could fall 
from your lips, but more especially, that 
in your study, it could deliberately drop 
from your pen! A Fourth of July con- 
gregation nothing to do with national 
questions? This willingness to get rid 
of responsibility, is, I believe, rather pe- 
culiar to anti-abolitionists ; but 1t is very 
unlike Br. Fisk, on other occasions, and 
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in other matters. I doubt not you will 
see on reflection, that you have commit- 
ted an error here. Connecticut is as re- 
ally responsible for national evils, which 


and expect the final abolition of slavery: and 
are impelled forward and cheered in this work, 
by this expectation,” 


By what authority, my dear sir, are 


can be remedied by the general govern-| You authorized to make such statements? 
ment, as though they existed in that|/Surely, not by your constitution. For, 


state; I do not say to the same extent. 
Will you say that your meaning was, that 
a Middletown congregation could not 
legislate for the nation? Neither can it 
legislate for the state. But itis a part of 
the nation, as really as a part of the state. 

And to say that we have nothing to do 
with slavery in the South, is a new edi- 
tion of the doctrine of Cain; ‘‘ Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” And a senti- 
ment, which I presume, you would not 
apply to temperance, even if all the al- 
cohol and all the drunkards were in 
South Carolina; and if rum making and 
rum drinking were among their ‘ civil 
institutions ’’—and sanctioned by their 
laws! You would feel that you had a 
moral right to oppose such evils, which 
no human enactments could wrest from 
you; and that, if you could not safely 
oppose them in the South, you ought to 


it is worthy of remark, that the consti- 
tution of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, is without any preamble setting 
forth the sentiments and motives of its 
members—and there is not a word in it, 
touching slavery or abolition. Its oper- 
ations, however, have always been op- 
posed to abolition. Jt originated with 
slave holders—all its presidents have been 
slave holders—its first board of managers, 


and twelve out of the seventeen of its” 
first vice-presidents were slave holders ! 


This looks like the “ GREAT WHOLE,” 
being abolitionists! The Lord have 
mercy on the slaves if they are to be 
made free through the influence of such 
abolitionists as these, or such abolition- 
ists as colonizationists generally are. 
The object of the society, as set forth 
in the second article of the constitution, 
is to get rid of the free people of color; 


oppose them in the North, especially, ifjand, therefore, they propose to colonize 
what you do here, could be known and\them “in Africa, or such other place as 
felt there. And with the knowledge|Congress shall deem most expedient.” 
you now have of the fact, that the pub-| l'beir object is to get rid of them; and 
lic sentiment of the North, on the tem-|they are not so tenacious about taking 
perance question, has not only affected|them back to the land of their fathers, 
the South, but also all Europe, you|but what they will willingly co-operate 
would not pretend to excuse yourself|with Congress, in planting them any 
from action, because a few state lines|where else that should be deemed ex- 
happened to intervene between you and|pedient—even beyond the Rocky Moun- 
the existence of the evil. You call the|tains! 
southerners “our brethren,” and yet| Will you say, that the abolition char- 
pretend that we are under no obligation|acter of the society is not to be gathered 
to tell them their faults, because, for-|from its constitution, nor yet from its 
sooth, it is a very delicate matter ! operations, but from the declarations of 
: its official organs? Very well, I will 


COMPARATIVE CLAIMS. meet you here. If these witnesses prove 


The address proceeds to examine the 
comparative claims of the American 
Colonization, and the American Anti- 
Slavery Societies, to public confidence 
and patronage, as a means by which to 


elevate and improve the condition of|img statements with facts. 


the ‘‘ great whole” of colonizationists 
to be abolitionists, either immediate or 
gradual, I will cede the point—but if 
they prove directly the reverse, it will 
remain for you to reconcile your sweep- 
To the law 


one sixth part of the population of these|and to the testimony. 


United States. . 


STRANGE STATEMENT ! 


Before setting out in this investiga- 
tion, you state, that 


yet, arguments to no master. 


or GENERAL.” 


FACTS PROVING THAT COLONIZATIONISTS ARE. 
ABOLITIONISTS. 

“It is no Abolition Society: it addresses, as 
It denies THE 
DESIGN of attempting emancipation PARTIAL 
Address of J. B. Harrison to 


“Tt is a vacr, that the Great wHoce of the| Lynchburgh Col. Society. Af. Rep. IIL. 197. 


colonizationists are abolitionists. They desire 


“Into their (the Society’s) accounts, the sub- 
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ject of emancipation does not ENTER AT x! 
Af. Rep. IV. “4 306. peat 

‘“ The friends of colonization wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood on this point. From the be- 
ginning, they have disavowed, and they do yet 
disavow, that their object is the emancipation 
‘of slaves.” Speech of J. S. Green, before the 
New Jersey Society. 

‘From its origin, and throughout the whole 
period of its existence, it has constantly dis- 
claimed ALL INTENTION WHATEVER of interfer- 
ing in the smallest degree with the rights of 
property, or the object of emancipation, gradual 
or immediate.’ Speech of Mr. Clay, V. Presi- 
dent. Af. Rep. V1. p. 13. 

_ “Recognizing the constitutional and legiti- 
mate existence of slavery, it seeks not to inter- 
fere, directly or indirectly, with the rights it 
creates.” Af. Rep. III. p. 16. 
_ * He considered himself publicly pledged, so 
long as he had any thing to do with the Society, 
to resist every attempt to connect it with eman- 
cipation, either in theory or practice.” Speech 
of Gen. Jones, a Manager of the Am. Col, Soc. 
(23d Jan. 1834. ! 
_ « The emancipation of slaves, or the amelior- 
ation of their condition, with the moral, intel- 
lectual, and political improvement of the people 
of color within the United States, are objects 
FOREIGN to the powers of this Society.” 4d- 
dress of the Board of Managers to its Auzilia- 
ries. Af. Rep. VU. p. 291. 





they would still consider any attempts to pro- 
mote the increase of the free colored popula- 
tion by manumission, unnecessary, premature 
~ ere Seal Memorial of the Dun oridiie 
ol. Soc. to the several § slat 
Rep. 11. 60. State Legislatures. Af. 
“ This law, (a law of Virginia, by which a 
manumitted negro becomes again a slave if he 
remains twelve months in the state,) odious 
and unjust as it may at first view appear, and 
hard as it may seem to bear upon the liberated 
negro, was doubtless dictated by sound policy 
and its repeal would be regarded by none with 
more unfeigned regret than the friends of 
African Colonization. It has restrained many 
masters from giving freedom to their slaves 
and has thereby contributed to check the srowth 
of an evil already too great and formidable.’ 
Memorial from Powhatan Col. Soc. to Virginia 
Legislature. ‘ 
“To set them (the slaves) loose among us, 
would be an evil more intolerable than slavery 
Wel Report of Kentucky Col. Soc. Af. Rep. 
‘“« As long as our present feelings and pREJu- 
DICES exist, the abolition of slavery cannot be 
accomplished without the removal of the 
blacks.”’ 2d Report N. Y. Soc. 


I will bring other evidence, that the 
‘‘oreat whole” of colonizationists are 
abolitionists, viz :—they justify and de- 


So much for the “great whole” of} fend slavery. To say nothing of the 


will now show that they opposE emanci- 
pation unless it be connected with ban- 
ishment. 


“ Any scheme of emancipation, without col- 


onization, they know to be productive of noth-| f 


ing but evil.’” Speech of Mr. Key, a V. Presi- 


dent. Af. Rep. 1V. 300. 


*¢ We would say, liberate them ONLY on con- 
dition of their going to Africa or Hayti.” Af. 
Rep. AKI. 26. 

“Tam strongly opposed to emancipation in 


EVERY SHAPE AND DEGREE, unless accompanied | of 


by colonization.” Letter from R. G. Harper, V. 
President, to the Secretary of the Society, 20th 


August, 1817. 


“It is a well established point, that the pub- 
lic safety forbids either the emancipation or the 


general instruction of the slaves.” 7th Report, 


p- 94. 
‘So long as we can hold a pen, we will em- 


ploy it heart and hand, against the advocates of 
immediate emancipation, or ANY emancipation 


that does not contemplate expatriation. WV. Y. 


Courier and Enquirer, a Col. paper, 10th July, 


1834. ’ 
« Emancipation, with liberty to remain on 


this side of the Atlantic, is but an ac 


dreamy madness.” Speech of Mr. Custis, 13th |p 


- Report, p. 8. 


‘¢ What right, I demand, have the children of 
Africa to a homestead in the white man’s coun- 


try ?”’ Speech of Mr. Custis, 14th Report, p. 21. 


‘The Managers could with no propriety de- 
part from their original and avowed purpose, 
and make emancipation their object. And they 
would further say, that if they were not thus 
restrained by the terms of their association, 


t of| (slavery) present continuance, 


-colonizationists being abolitionists. I|/Counter Appeal, that famous onl inieaiee 


tion document, I will only call your at- 
tention to the following authorities :— 


‘«‘ We hold their slaves, as we hold their other 
property, sacRED.”” Speech of J. S. Green be- 
ore N. Jersey Col. Soc. Af. Rep. 1. p. 283. 
“To the slave holder, they (the society) ad- 
dress themselves in a tone of conciliation and 
sympathy. We know your RiGuTs, say they, 
and we respect them.” Af. Rep. VII. p. 100. 

“The rights of the masters are to remain 

sAcRED in the eyes of the society.”’ Address 
of Rockbridge Col. Soc. Af. Rep. IV. p. 274. 
“ We believe that there is not the slightest 
moral turpitude in holding slaves, under ex- 
isting circumstances, in the South.” af. Rep. 
[X. p. 4. ; 

*¢ Policy, and even the voice of humanity, for- 
bade the progress of manumission.” /f. Rep. 
IV. p. 268. ; 

«¢ [t would be as humane to throw them from 
the decks in the middle passage, as to set them 
free in our country.” Af. Rep. LV. p. 226. 

“It (the Society) condemns no man because 
he is a slave. holder.’ L£ditorial Article—Af. 
Rep. VII. p. 200. yest 

de Aakauowladaitig the necessity by which its 
and rigorous 
rovisions for its maintenance, are justified.” 

. Rep. I. p. 16. 
de Se the basinene of the free, their safety 
requires it, to keep the slaves 1n ignorance. 
Peocaeainae of New York Col. Soc. 2d Ann. 

“ The laws of Virepyasnan diaconraghs F08 
very wiselt erhaps, the emancipatio! 
siaueale tas of Mr. Mercer, V. President, 


lst Rep. ' 
fs They (the Abolitionists) confound the mis- 
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fortunes of one generation with the crimes of|chievous designs they may conceive.” Ad- 


another.” Af. Rep. VIL. p. 202. 

**T am not complaining of the owners of 
slaves: they cannot get rid of them.’’ Address 
before Hampden Col. Soc. Af. Rep. 1V. p. 226. 

“ Suppose the slaves of the South to have 
the knowledge of freemen, they would be free, 
or exterminated by the whites. This renders 
it necessary to prevent their instruction, and to 
keep them from Sunday schools, or the means 
of gaining knowledge.”’ Proceedings of N. Y. 
Col. Soc. 2d Ann. Rep. 

“ The treatment of the slave is in general as 


dress toa Col. Soc. in Virginia. Af. Rep. 1. 176. 

“ Are Pa free blacks) vireRs, sucking 
our blood ? 

Address to Lynchburg Col. Soc. 
III. 201. 

“‘ By thus repressing the rapid increase of 
blacks, the white population would be enabled 
to reach, and soon overtop them ; the conse- 
quence would be secunity.” Af. Rep. 1V. 344. 

‘“‘ The free negroes corrupt our slaves. From 
what has been adduced, the expediency of re- 
moving this nuisance from the community 


Af. Repository 


good as circumstances and the cruel necessity of|is clearly inferable, both in relation to their 


the case will permit.” 
Col. Soc. 2d Ann. Rep. 
“What but sorrow can we feel at the mis- 
uided piety which has set so many of them 
ree by death-bed devise, or sudden conviction 
of injustice ?’’ Address to Lynchburg Col. Soc. 
Af. Rep. Ill. p. 193. 

‘¢ Slavery is an evil entailed upon the present 
generation of slaveholders, which they must 
suffer, whether they will or not. Af. Rep. V. 
p. 179. 


Proceedings of N. York 


IT BENEFITS SLAVERY. 


I will now show, that Colonizationists 
hold out the idea to slaveholders, that 
the operations of the Society will make 
their property in human beings more 
profitable and safe; and this, it would 
seem, is another evidence that the 
*‘ oreat whole” of Colonizationists are 
Abolitionists. In the Second Annual 
Report, p. 9, the Board of Managers 
express an opinion, that the 

“Colonization of the free people of color, 
will render the slave who remains in America, 


more obedient, more faithful, more honest, and 
consequently more useful to his master.” 


Again: 


‘* By removing the most fruitful sources of 
discontent (the free blacks) from among our 


interests and ours ; and this can only be attain- 
ed by means of the Colonization Society.”— 
Internal Improvements of South Carolina, by 
Robert Mills, p. 15. 

“The removal of every single free black in 
America, would be productive of nothing but 
saFETy to the slave-holder. Af. Rep. IIL. 202. 

‘*¢ So far from having a dangerous tendency, 
when properly considered, it will be viewed as 
an additional guard to our peculiar species of 
property.’’ JVew Orleans Argus. 


Now, dear sir, in view of the above 
facts, who will believe that the ‘“‘ great 
whole” of the colonizationists, are in 
any sense, or any form, abolitionists ? 
And how could my Br. Fisk pretend 
this? Is it possible that he is so ignorant 
of the designs and operations of that so- 





e will Hurt them from us.”—_ 


ciety ? I do not doubt that you desire the 


ultimate abolition of slavery, nor that 
some other colonizationist would be glad 
to have such an object accomplished 
some time between now and never; but 
I do affirm, that the ‘‘ great whole” of 
those negro-hating philanthropists are 
decided anti-abolitionists. 


COMPARISON OF CAUSES. 


You say, on page 6, * We come before the 


slaves, we should render them more industri-|public to compare causes with the abolitionists; — 
ous and attentive to our commands. Address of| we compare principles, and practices, and 


Putnam (Georgia) Col. Soc. 

‘** What greater pledge can we give for the 
moderation and safety of our measures, than 
our own interests as slaveholders, and the ties 
that bind us to the slave-holding community to 
which we belong.” Speech of Mr. Key, Vice 
Pres. 1th Rep. p. 14. 

“To remove these persons (the free blacks) 
from among us, wiil increase the usefulness, and 
improve the moral character of those who re- 
main in servitude, and with whose labors the 
country is unable to dispense.” Af. Repository, 
III. 67. 

‘The tendency of the scheme, and one of its 
objects, is to secure slave-holders, and the 
whole southern country, against certain evil 
consequences growing out of the present three- 
fold mixture of our population.” 
Virginia Col. Soc. Af. Repos. 1V. 274. 

* By removing these people, (free blacks,) 
we rid ourselves of a large party who will al- 


Sruits—which enterprise most favorably affects 


the interests of the man of color ?” 


Here we will meet you, and abide 
the consequences of a faithful exami- 
nation of “principles, PRACTICES, and 


FRUITS.” 


SENTIMENTS ATTRIBUTED TO US. 


You say, on the same page, that we 
“delight in finding and representing ” 
slavery ‘‘ the worst possible,”’—that we 
“apply rare instances of enormous cru- 
elty” ‘‘to the entire slave-holding South.” 


Address of a)This is denied, and the proof is chal- 
lenged ! 


And, again, ‘‘some of their lecturers 


ways be ready to assist our slaves in any mis-|have said publicly, that one of the great- 


ili 


| est difficulties, in the progress of their|‘ they seem anxious” or not, they hare 

principles, was the fact, that some of the persuaded a number of individuals (six 
slave owners treated their slaves with/hundred at least), to emancipate their 
kindness?” When? Where? what lec-|slaves. By what system of logic will 
| turers ever manifested dissatisfaction on|you make it appear that “ this and that 
| account of the slaves being treated with|individual ” are not included among the 
“kindness?” Will you please give us|thousands to whom they are constantly 
_names, dates, and places. If you had|addressing their arguments? Now, did 
said, that we consider the fact that good|it ever occur to you, that because you 
men (!) are slave holders, to be one of|preach that every body ought to be tem- 
| the greatest obstacles in the way of|perate, you are not anxious to “ persuade 
emancipation, you would have come/this or that individual” to be temperate? 
nearer the truth. But we deny having|Or did you ever think of being satisfied 
ever found fault with ‘kind treatment.” jwith that kind of gradualism, on the 
| Has not the reputed author of the Scrip-|temperance question, which only aims 
ture Argument, which was designed to/|to “ persuade this or that individual” to 
justify the relation of master and-servant,|be temperate? If you had said that such 








| 
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under certain circumstances, never re- 
presented, that the influence of good 
men—Christians, deacons, and ministers, 
was worse than that of the unprincipled 
and abandoned, on the temperance ques- 
tion? Has he ever written a labored 
scripture argument, to justify the rela- 


tion of rum and religion, ‘‘ under certain 
circumstances 2” 


Or has he ever turned 
out of his way to defend the good rum- 
maker—the good rum-seller—the good 
rum-drinker? I think not. And yet, 


what Mr. Wesley very properly terms 


“the most complicated villany,” you 


have labored hard to justify, ‘“ under 


a gradualism does not satisfy ws—that 
we lay the axe at the root of the tree— 
and that a ‘‘ wholesale business,” as it 
respects the destruction of all sin, is our 
object, you would not have materially 
erred, A gradualism of “ this and that”’ 
—one which is to commence at some 
indefinite future period, and be perfect- 
ed half way between now and never, 
may fill up the cup of colonization ben- 
evolence, but it is ‘‘ too small a business 
for modern abolitionists !” But you will 
say that your system of gradualism has 
already commenced—that some “ have 
emancipated their slaves, for the express 


certain circumstances’’—and that too,|purpose of placing them under the action 


from the Bible! ! 

On page 7 you say, the national legis- 
lature has ‘‘ nothing” to do with slave- 
ry in the slave holding States. You had 
forgotten, perhaps, that the constitution 
of the United States gives Congress the 
right to ‘‘ regulate commerce between 
the States;” and that it follows, as a 
matter-of course, that the national legis- 
Jature can abolish the trade in human 
beings between the States. 

You say, on page 8, that the abolli- 
tionists hold, that “ freeing the slaves, 
by sending them out of the States, where 
the laws will not admit of emancipation” 
—‘‘ would involve the principles of col- 
onization, and would be a moral crime.” 
This assertion is supported with the 
same kind of evidence of those contain- 
ed in your pamphlet generally, which is 


just none. at all. 


You remark again, ‘neither do they 
(the abolitionists) seem anxious to per- 
suade this or that individual to emanci- 
pate his slaves,” &c. Now whether 


of this society.” That is, in plain Eng- 
lish, for the express purpose of banish- 
ment! You will not, I presume, claim, 
that many instances of emancipation did 
not take place before the colonization 
society existed, or you or I were born. 
Of course, the “ retail business” of “‘ this 
and that,” did not originate with colo- 
nizationists, as they would make people 
believe. The probability is, had this 
society never existed, all who have been 
emancipated and banished, and many 
more, would have been emancipated and 
left upon the soil. But now, since this 
negro-hating system of colonization was 
got up, the slave holder, who is dispos- 
ed to emancipate, holds on upon his 
slaves, till they can be banished; this 
society, more than any thing else, as I 
shall show hereafter, having greatly 
strengthened the wicked prejudices that 
exist in this country against color. And 
yet it modestly claims all the philanthro- 
py of the nation, so far as the blacks are 


concerned. 
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WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? that sentence; if it has not, I will, at 
On the 9th page of your address, you/Yout suggestion, increase it, by giving” 
say, we have not, to your knowledge,|you @ few facts. In the Cpe NS: i 
emancipated a single slave,—and by will say in your language, that “‘ we are 
way of answering an objection to the|!aying the foundation of an enterprise, — 
operations of the colonization society,|the benefits of which will be felt through» 
you ask, ‘‘ How long it will take us to all coming generations. 
emancipate all the slaves in the United 
States?” I answer; with the blessing of 
God, we will have them all free, long At the following sentence, which oc- 
before the colonization society will con-|CUrs On the 10th page of your address, & 
vey to Africa the increase of the colored|! am Ne little surprised. You say, 
population for a single year! On the|that it is ‘‘ your sincere conviction, that 
principles of their past operations, it should the abettors of Garrisonism live) 
will require more than five hundred|'9 the age of Methusaleh, and spend 
years to remove as many as are born in that life in well directed efforts to. do- 
a single year! good, they could nct make amends for 


This is gradualism with a witness! ! the ¢ncreased unhappiness of which they 
Go on, my brother, with your “ retailjhave been the occasion, to the colored 
business,” you are carrying away two|population of the free States.” I say at 
hundred a year, where they can be free|this sentence, I am exceedingly surpris~ 
from the prejudices of Americans, while ed! And what evidence do you find to 
the nett increase of the colored popula-|Support it? None at all. You pretend, — 
tion is about sixty thousand a year ! however, that we have “excited the — 

You might have asked the British ab- blacks to claim privileges that the com- : 
olitionists, after they had toiled eight or|™unity are not prepared to award them.”’ 
ten years without emancipating a single What privileges have they claimed, or 

: 
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EVIL DONE BY ABOLITIONISTS. 


slave, how long it would take them, in what privileges have we claimed for 
that ratio, to emancipate all the slaves them, that the Almighty has not already 
in the West India islands? And they|awarded them? “ Community are not — 
might have answered in your language,|prepared to award them!” Neither was _ 
“that great and permanent enterprises, |‘‘ Community” prepared to award to our 
: 


generally have small beginnings, and at/ fathers the privileges they claimed, when 
they put forth the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence! And suppose they had wait- 
ed for the community to get ready? 
How is ‘‘ community” ever to be “ pre- 
pared to award” to the blacks their © 
rights? Can colonizationism accomplish 
this work? Certainly not. For that sys- 
tem is built on the principle, that the 
blacks cannot be elevated here. It fos- 
ters and strengthens existing prejudices 
against them. 

You talk about the “ increased un- 


first a slow growth,’’—but the next year 
or the next month, eight hundred thou- 
sand voices might have answered the 
question with acclamations! Ah! but 
you will say that was a different thing. 
Indeed it was, in some respects—but 
abolition measures accomplished the 
work there, and the same measures, on 
the same principle, will accomplish it 
here, at least to some extent. Our Con- 
gress has the same right to abolish slave- 
ry and the slave trade in the District of 


| 





Columbia, slavery in the territories, and 
the slave trade between the States, as the 
British Parliament had to abolish slave- 
ry in the West India islands. When 
the General Government has done all 
this, and when public sentiment and 
moral suasion have done all they can, we 
shall see how much slavery will be left 
in our country. 

You said the abolitionists had not 
freed “ one slave, to your knowledge,” 
—but your ‘‘ knowledge” on this point 


has probably increased since you penned |ship and independence.” You also say, — 


‘ 


happiness” of which we have been the 
occasion to the blacks in the free States, 
and for which we cannot make atone- 
ment in nine hundred years! In reply, 
I have only to say, that this is a pretty 
fair sample of your whole pamphlet. 


THE APPROPRIATE FIELD. 


You next assert, that ‘‘ the direct and 
appropriate field for the colonization 
society, is the elevation of the free man 
of color to the high privileges of citizen- 
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“IT know they have not, like most anti-|field ” is the “ 
‘slavery societies, an article in their con-|of color ! ! ” 


stitution, binding the members to en- 
deavor to improve the character and 
condition of the free people of color.” — 
pp. 10 and 11. ms 
_, Now for the proof, that the American 
Colonization Society is elevating the free 
colored population to the * high privi- 
_leges of citizenship and independence ?”’ 
You will admit, I suppose, that coloni- 
-zationists love the negroes the best the 
farthest off. You say, they can be only 
“nominally” free here—that prejudice 
against them is “ natural and invinci- 
ble!” Native-born citizens of the Unit- 
“ed States, cannot be free in their own 
country, because of the prejudices of 
Christian Americans! And a Doctor of 
Divinity affirms, that these ‘“ prejudices” 
‘are, ‘‘to a certain extent, natural and 
tmevincible! 1” Yes, and you say, too, 
that ‘‘ care should be taken to say little 
of the unreasonableness and criminality 
of the existing prejudice ”——even while 
attempting to do away so much of it as 
you attribute to education. ‘The sub- 
ject of this prejudice, you say, should 
not be “ commanded by all the sanctions 
of moral obligation, to feel and act dif- 
| ferently.” How, my brother, can you 
| throw your influence in favor of these 
existing ungodly prejudices, and even 
represent them as inseparable from our 
| nature, thus attributing them to nature’s 
| God? Does this wickedness need your 
| palliations and apologies? ‘But in this, 
you are aconsistent colonizationist ! Pre- 
judice against color is the corner stone 
of that society. Destroy this, and the 
whole fabric would be paralyzed. For 
the ‘“ public taste” would then admit of 
their being elevated here. 
Who. have abused and slandered the 
free colored people of our country, 
through the whole length and breadth of 
the land? Colonizationists. Yes, colo- 
nizationists have ground them to the 
dust with millstones of slander and pre- 
: judice ! They have represented them as 
the “filth and offscouring of all things” 
—as the ‘ most vicious ’’—‘‘ subsisting 
by thefts and plunder ”—‘‘a curse and 
_ contagion ’’’—‘‘ a vile excrescence upon 
society ’—‘‘ the most corrupi, depraved 
and abandoned race on the earth,” &c. 
And these slanderers are our national 
philanthropists ! Their “ appropriate 
il 
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elevation of the free man 
Whatever influence your 


scheme may exert in Africa, it has a 


most deleterious influence upon the free 
blacks of this country. You cannot find 
in all the records extant, so many hard 
and wicked things said of the negroes, 
as colonizationists have said, within the 
last twenty years. Take the following 
as a sample. 


COLONIZATION SLANDERS, 


‘Free blacks are a greater NUISANCE than 
even slaves themselves.”— Address of C. C, 
Harper, Af. Rep. (1. 189. ! 

‘*A horde of miserable people—the objects 
of universal suspicion—subsisting by plunder,” 
— Speech of Gen. Mercer, Vice President. 

‘Of all classes of our population, the most 
vicious is that of the free colored—contaminuted 
themselves, they extend their vices toall around 
them.”—Speech of Mr. Clay, Vice President, 
12th Report, p. 21. 

** Averse to labor, with no incentives to in- 
dustry, or motives to respect, they muintain a 
precarious existence by petty thefts and plun- 
der.”’—Af. Rep. VI. 135. 

‘© They are alike injurieus by their conduct 
and example to all other classes of society.”— 
Memorial of Manchester Col. Soc. to Virginia 
Legislature. 

ss A large mass of human beings who hang as 
a vile excrescence upon society.”’—Address of C. 
L. Mosby, before a Col. Soc. in Virginia. 

«« This class of persons a CURSE AND CONTA- 
cron wherever they reside.”--4f. Rep. UT. 203. 

«Of all the descriptions of our population, 
and of ezther portion of the African race, the 
free persons of color are by far, as a class, the 
most corrupt, depraved, and abandoned.’ —Speech 
of Mr. Clay, African Rep. V1. 12. 

* Anomalous race of beings, the most depraved 
upon earth.’ —African Rep. VAI. 250. 

«© They area mildew upon our fields, a scourge 
to our backs, and a stain upon our escutcheon.” 
— Memorial of Kentucky Col. Soc. to Congress. 

«© J will look no farther, when J seek tor the 
most degraded, the most abandoned race on the 
earth, but rest my eye on this people.””—.4d- 
drese vefore the Lynchburgh Col. Soc. 

« There is a class (tree blacks) among us, in- 
troduced by violence, notoriously ignorant, de- 
vraded and miserable, mentally diseased, broken 
spirited, acted upon by no motives to honorable 
exertions, searcelv reached in their debasement 
by the heavenly light.”’—Editerial Article, Af. 
Rep. |. 68 ie 

‘©The moral, intellectual, and political im- 
provement of people of color within the United 
States, are objects foreign to the powers of this 
Society.--Adéress of the Am. Col. Soc. to its 
Auxiliaries. Af. Rep. VN. 251. Se en 

«“ Tamclear, that whether we consider it with 
reference to the welfare of the State, or the 
happiness of the blacks, it were better to have 
left them in cHArns, than to have liberated 
them to receive such freedom ax they enjoy, 
and greater freedom we cannot, must not alow 
themn.”-—Af. Rep. Sif. 197. \ 

« The habits, the feelings, all the prejudices 
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of society--prejudices which dether refine- 

ment, nor argument, por education, NOR RELI- 
GION ITSELF CAN subdue, mark the people of 
coior, whether bond or free, as the subjects of a 
degradation inevitable and ineurable.”’—Ad- 

dress of the Connecticut Col. Soe. 

** The managers consider it clear, that causes 
exist and are now operating to prevent their 
improvement and elevation to any considerable 
extent, as a clasSin this country, which are tix- 
ed not only beyond the contro! of the friends ot 
humanity, butofany human power. Crrisri- 
ANITY cannot do for them here what it will do 
for them in Africa. This is not the fault ef the 
colored man, nor of the white man, but am or- 
DINATION OF PROVIDENCE, and no more to 
be changed than the laws of nature.’—1l5th 
Report, p. 47. 

‘“ We do not ask, that the provisions of our 
Constitution and statute book should be so mod- 
ified as to relieve and exalt the condition of the 
colored people whilst they remain with us. 
Let these provisions stand in ALL THEIR 
RiGOR, to work out the ultimate and unbound- 
ed good of these people.” — Memorial of the NV. 
Y. State Col. Soc. to the Legislature. 

‘if the free people of color were generally 





taught to read, it might be an inducement to 
them to remain in this country; we would 
offer them no such inducements.’”’—Southern 
Religious Telegraph, Feb. 19 1881—a Colom- 
zation paper. 

“The people of color must, in this country, 
remain for ages, probably for ever, a separate 
and distinct caste, weighed down by causes 
powerful, universal, invincible, which neither 
legislation Nor CurisTianity cah remove.’ 
—Af. Rep. Ed. Art. VIL. 196. 


You will perceive, from the above, 
that you are not alone in the sentiment, 
that prejudice is “‘ natural and invinci- 
ble.” In advocating this doctrine, you 
are no heretic. It ts a generally receiv- 
ed principle, among _ colonizationists, 
that Christianity cannot cure the preju- 
dices of enlightened Americans; and 
they even charge this doctrine of caste 
upon the Almighty! ’hey say, it is ‘‘an 
ordination of Providence, and no more 
to be changed than the laws of nature.” 
This principle of negro hatred is as far 
from the principles of Christianity as the 
east is from the west, by whom soever it 
may be justified and defended. And 
why are, colonizationists constantly harp- 
ing upon this string? How is this to 
benefit the colored people, either in this 
country or Africa? In this way, and in 
no other, namely, by increasing the pre- 
judice of multitudes, till they are willing 
to give their money to get the objects of 
their hatred out of the country—and by 
deceiving others into the notion, that 
Africa possesses the power to raise 
incurable degradation to intelligence, 

























honor, respectability, and happiness ~ 
and even to convert ‘‘ filth,” that cam | 
scarcely be reached “by the heavenly 
light,” "Into Christian missionaries ! The 


originate this doctrine of cate, but it — 
has given it shape and form, strength Z 
and stability. | 


WHAT HAS COLONIZATION DONE? 


Colonization has paralyzed the efforts — 
of the friends of the colored man, to ele- 
vate him in this country—it has ‘broken 
up one colored school in Connecticut, — 
and another in New Hampshire, and has | 
prevented others from being established. | 
Yes, and it has enacted laws to oppress 
the colored man, nay the colored female 
and the colored child! I know you say | 
in a whisper, that you do not approve of 
the black law of Connecticut, But why — 
do you not speak out im thunder-tones 
against such usurpation, oppression and ~ 
wickedness? Did you ever think of be-_ 
ing satisfied with saying, on one public — 
occasion, in a soft whisper, that you do 
not approve of drunkenness ! 

How, my brother, can you counte- 
nance and support such a system of | 
complicated evils, as that of African — 
colonization? a system which justifies 
and strengthens the prejudices of caste. | 
Could we have a colonization society, 
for the purpose of colonizing the preju- 
dices of the whites, not in Africa, but in 
their native place, the bottomless pit,. I 
would be a colonizationist ! 

The public, my dear sir, will soon ~ 
understand, through the whole country, 
how colonizationists are “‘ elevating the 
free colored man!” ‘These are the 
men who bind him, hand and foot, and | 
then complain that he will not move- 
They load him with discouragements, 
and then complain that he has no enter- 
prise; shut him out of the halls of sei- 
ence, and then reproach him with his — 
ignorance! ‘These are the “‘ fruits” of 
colonizationism in its ‘* appropriate — 
field’”’ of ‘elevating the free colored 
man! !” 


FORCING THE PUBLIC TASTE. 


You next bring your mighty artillery 
to bear upon the abolitionists, for at- 
tempting, as you say, to “ force the pas 
lic taste ;’’ and in this you find an apo 
ogy, if not a complete justification, for 


) 





the Connecticut “black law,” which 
you so mildly disapproved! But what 
do you mean by “forcing the public 
taste!’ Do you mean the preaching 
unpalatable doctrines? Verylikely. But 
is the public taste always right? and, if 
not, should it not be corrected? Did 
not Jesus Christ and the apostles “ force 
the public taste,” and brave public opin- 
ions and prejudices? Did not Martin 
Luther and John Wesley do the same? 
and ought they not to be held responsi- 
ble for the opposition and lawless vio- 
lence which their ‘ offensive” doctrines 
occasioned? Have you not, in many 
instances, in years past, forced the pub- 
lic taste, by your “offensive” temper- 
ance “claims?” ‘To hear any man, 


-and more especially a Christian minis- 


ter, of high standing, talk about the 
“public taste” in this way, is really 
sickening. The first rule of duty, it 
would seem, in this time-serving age, Is 


the martyrs and reformers! where have 
ye fled ? 

You say the abolitionists, or ‘the 
practitioners” of “‘ill-omened empiri- 
cism,” as you are pleased to call them, 
should be “ discountenanced.”” You do 
not say that it should be done by mobs; 
for yeu hold them in ‘‘ utter abhorrence;” 
—and what mobite is there who does 


not hold mobs in utter abhorrence? It 


is only to save the Constitution and the 
Union that they are resorted to—and 
yet you rather palliate the conduct of 
mobocrats, by representing that, “‘ when 
the public taste is outraged, it revolts 
against the offensive cause; ” and that 
our ‘“‘impudence” has been ‘‘instru- 
mental in exciting the mobs.” Neither 


' do you say that we should be discounte- 


nanced by penal enactments; we are 
therefore left to guess at your meaning, 
For opposing what the Methodist Disci- 
pline opposes, and what our fathers have 
considered an ‘‘ enormous sin,” one for 
which ‘‘ perdition itself has scurcely an 
adequate place of punishment ;”’ and for 
preaching the strange doctrine, that al/ 
sin ought immediately to cease, we should 
*« be discountenanced!” ‘ These offen- 
sive claims” ought not to be “ pressed 
upon the public taste!!’? Taste, to be 
corrected or formed, must be courted by 
palliatives, by gentle approaches ! So 
says Br. Fisk! 





to consult the public taste! Spirit of 
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COLONIZATION REPUBLICS. 

You talk about “ the little republics,” 
formed of people so debased, that the 
“heavenly light can scarcely reach” 
them, with no other qualification than 
expatriation, ‘“studding the coasts of 
Atrica,” “rearing cities, building ships, 
and spreading abroad their commerce.” 
But why cannot the colored people do 
all this here ? O, ‘‘ we won’t let them!” 

But let us look, for a moment, at those 
“tittle republics studding the coast of 
Africa.” They are almost equal, in the 
aggregate, to Texas! The independent 
nation of Texas can muster about 4000 
voters; and she has her foreign minis- 
ters, her congress, her army and navy, 
&c. And the little republics that stud 
the coast of Africa, it appears, from a late 
number of the Christian Advocate, have 
not only their state governments, but 
also their congress! Yes, a congress of 
eight members, including the president ! 
All the little republics, including men, 
women and children, make about 3000 
in number. There may be 500 legal 
voters in all the “republics!” It would 
probably be their turn, next after Texas, 
to be annexed to the Union, but for that 
deep-rooted negro prejudice, which 
seems to be a very predominant trait in 
the character of our civil and religious 
institutions. But whether they are an- 
nexed to the Union or not, they are to 
have their colleges (!) as well as their 
state and national legislatures. I know 
not how much money has been collected 
to build a college in Liberia, They 
skip over common schools of course, 
Nothing short of a college will answer 
the demands of that mighty nation. 
Here, respectable colored gentlemen 
who are well qualified, are shut out of 
our colleges;—there, we must have a 
college to educate those who can scarce- 
ly be reached in their debasement by 
the “heavenly light,” and who have 
scarcelv learned to read and write in a 
primary school! Here, colored schools 
have been broken up, and that, too, by 
those who want the negroes colonized ; 
—there, we must have a college for the 
great nation of 3000 souls! Really, this 
talk about a college, a congress, and dig 
publican states, is perfectly ridiculous! 
It is an insult to common sense. You 
might, with about as much propriety, 
talk of a college and a congress in a 


poor house. ‘The public well know how 
to appreciate this imposition. 

Had the hundreds of thousands which 
have been spent in this work of expatri- 
ation, been applied to the work of kill- 
ing our wicked prejudices, our schools 
at Canterbury and Canaan had not been 
broken up; our Cox and our Wright 
had probably still been here, pointing 
the sinner to Christ; and the poor col- 
ored people had not been so wickedly 
slandered. But this could not be: 
prejudices, which you say are ‘“ natural 
and invincible,” would not permit them 
to be educated either in Connecticut or 
New Hampshire, nor, indeed, any where 
else in this Christian. land! But now 
we must have a college and a congress 
for them before they scarcely know 
their alphabet. This is our Christian 
consistency ! 


COLONY AT CAPE PALMAS. 


The colony at Cape Palmas is, I sup- 
pose, one of the “‘republics’’ of Africa. 
And with respect to.the prosperity of 
this little state, I have a few facts,— 
facts which represent the condition of 
the colony as so little preferable to slave- 
ry, that it would hardly be an object for 
Christian benevolence to free the slaves 
and banish them to that place. I am 
able to prove the following facts in rela- 
tion to the condition of that colony, viz. : 
That the emigrants are generally sick 
most of the time for the first six months; 
that some of them die in the seasoning ; 
that they suffer much in sickness for 
want of proper attentions, and from be- 
ing put into leaky hovels,—in conse- 
quence of which their bed clothes are 
wet much of the time, and not unfre- 
quently are rotted and spoiled ; that the 
soil is little better for produce than a 
sand bank; that rice, peas, beans, corn, 
and potatoes, have been planted two 
years In succession, with no success; 
that these vegetables would grow out of 
the ground a few inches, and wither 
away, with the exception of the sweet po- 
tatoes, which grow as large as_ birds’ 
eggs; that, when the colonists have 
consumed the six months’ rations allow- 
ed them by the society, they suffer much 
from hunger; that, to sustain life, they 
have been obliged to'sell their little ne- 
cessaries out of the house to the natives 
for rice, who raise it back in the swamps, 
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where the emigrants could not live; 
that the colonists would all be glad to | 
get away, if they could; that they would 
generally prefer to come back to this 
country, and return to slavery, than stay 
where they are. These facts, and many 
more, I had from the lips of one who 
had lived at Cape Palmas two years, who 
was formerly a slave in Maryland, and 
who is recommended, both by his old 
master and the governor of the colony, 
as a man of good character! ‘This man 
told me that he had much rather go into 
slavery, than back to the colony. So 
much for one of your “little republics 
that stud the coast of Africa!” What 
cruelty and. barbarity! Good land 
enough here, and yet our prejudices” 
must banish the innocent natives of this 
country to a foreign and desolate land, 
and then call this horrid proscription a 
work of Christian philanthropy, and be- 
nevolence! I say nothing of the condi- 
tion of the other colonies at this time. 
The state of things may be better in 
some of them. 


SLAVE TRADE. 


There might, indeed, be some show 
of propriety for this penance, if any good 
were to result from it. I know you “talk 
about destroying the save trade, and 
converting the natives; but I ask, what 
slave ship has been captured by the col- 
onies, or what native has been converted 
by your missionaries or ag Sata Your 
agents and missionaries have told us, 
‘the slave trade is still carried on within © 
reach of the guns of Liberia;” and Gov. 
Pinney told me not long since, that there 
had not been, to his knowledge, a sInGLE 
NATIVE CONVERTED since the first colony 
was planted !) 

Now let us hear what the agents and 
ministers at Liberia say about the slave 
trade: 

“The records of the colony afford abundant 
and unequivocal testimony of the undiminished 
extent and atrocity of the slave trade. From 
eight to ten,and even fifleen, vessels have been 
engaged at the same time in ‘this odious trafic, 
almost within reach of the guns of Liberia.”— 
Rep. x. 44. 

‘‘ Frequently, within sight of the colonial fac- 
tories, the slave traders carry on their opera- 
tions. The slave trade never has been carried | 
on with more activity than it is at this time.’”’— 
R. Randall, agent at Liberia, 1e29. 

“It is painful to state, that the managers 
have reason to believe that the slave trade is 
still prosecuted to a great extent, and with 


circumstances of undiminished atrocity. It 
now exists on the territory; and a little to the 
north and south of Liberia, it isseen in its true 
characters of fraud, rapine, and blood.—13th 
Rep. 1830. 

“ T hope the Board will adopt some more ef- 
fectual measures for suppressing the slave 
trade within the territory of Liberia. [am 
sorry to state, this abominable traffic is carried 
on, with the utmost activity, all along the 
coast.’’—.4. D. Williams, Agent at Liberia — 
1830. 

‘¢ With undiminished atrocity and activity is 
this odious traffic now carried on, all along the 
African coast; slave factories are established 
in the immediate vicinity of the colony.” —14th 
Rep. 1831. 

_ The cursed practice of slave-trading, I re- 
gret to say, is still carried on between this and 
Sierra Leone.’’—Rev. M. B. Coz. 1833. 


Now, I ask, what has the Coloniza- 
tion Society, or the colony at Liberia, 
done towards destroying the slave trade? 
Tthink it must be answered nothing at 
all! And I wish it could be said in 
truth, that the colonists have done noth- 
ing to perpetuate it! Would not the 
abolition of slavery be more likely to de- 
stroy the slave trade, than the planting 
of ten thousand colonies in Africa? 
Will the slave trade ever cease till sla- 
very is abolished ? 

But I have not yet done with your ad- 
dress. You say on page 15, that “ ev- 
ery instance of the elevation of the man 
of color, has a tendency to doosen the 
cords of the slave.” ‘This is undoubt- 
edly true. Hence many colonization- 
ists are opposed to elevating him here ; 
and hence too, they slander and keep 
him dewn here. And, I might add, 
hence the efforts of abolitionists to 
establish schools among the free colored 
people, which negro haters have de- 
stroyed. 


DIVISION OF THE UNION. 


On the 18th page of your address, 
you sound the old stereotyped note oi 
alarm—‘‘a division of the Union! ”— 


And in doing this, you manifest, I be- 


lieve, rather more southern chivalry than 
usually falls to the lot of one man even 
in the hot beds of slavery. 


You say, “a political anti-slavery party will 
ys Pp - y 


doubtless soon be organized, and when once last General Conference refu 


this is made a question at the polls, its moral 
bearings will be lost sight of. If such a politi- 
eal party should succeed, nothing short of a 
dissolution of the Union will follow. Let no 
man flatter himself, that the South wou!d not 
be inclined to revolt from the Union, or would 
not dare tc do it. The South, sir, dare to do 
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ference; and, therefore, w 
perhaps the exception of your declara- 


any thing she is inclined to do; and there is 
nothing she would be more inclined to do, 
than to separate herself from the northern 
states, whenever they assume a political atti- 
tude in opposition to her social and political 
rights—rights that were GUARANTIED to 
her, bythe solemnities of CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROVISIONS, and PUBLICLY PLIGHT- 
ED FAITH, Any political interference of 
ours, in that matter, would, to all intents and 
purposes, on this question, be a foreign inter- 


uld be improper and 


injurious.” * 


The above is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant passage in your whole address. 
{t is a passage, however, at which I am 
more surprised, than at any other, with 


tion, “‘ that the great whole of the colo- 
nizationists are abolitionists.” 


RIGHTS OF CONGRESS. 


That you could deliberately pass over 
the rights of the General Government, 
while contending with so much zeal, for 
southern state rights—rights to enslave 
human beings made in the image of 
God, is truly surprising! And yet you 
have, I believe, invariably done this, in 
all your anti-abolition efforts. You make 
no distinctions, but represent that the 
South has the entire control of the slave 
question ; and that too, “ by the solem- 
nities of constitutional provisions, and 
publicly plighted faith.” But you know 
better than this. You know that Con- 
gress has the right to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade in the District and in the 
territories ; and you probably agree with 
Daniel Webster and other eminent states- 
men, that Congress having power to reg- 
ulate commerce between the states, pos- 
sess the right to abolish the slave trade 
between the states. And yet you repre- 
sent that it is a subject with which the 
North has nothing to do; that any in- 
terference would be “ foreign interfer- 
Why do you not admit, when 
you contend ‘for the domestic institu- 
tutions (!) of the South, that the Gen- 
eral Government can do something ?— 
and why do you not wrge that the Gen- 
eral Government ought to do somethin 
Probably for the same reason that the 
sed to re- 
ne sentiment that ‘‘ we are as 
inced of the great 


ence!” 


a? 
& * 


cognize t! 
much as ever conv 
evil of slavery.’ 


* The italicising is mostly mine. 
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You know that slavery in the District|‘* constitutional provisions and publicly 


of Columbia cannot be abolished with- 
ut political or legislative action, And 
you know, also, that such action will not 
be likely to take place, till the commun- 
ity shall generally be brought to feel that 
slavery is asin, and that it ought to i 
immediately abandoned. Now I ask, 
it a crime for our senators and around 
tatives to vote for the abolition of slavery 
in the District? Or is it a crime for 
the free states to send such men to Con- 
gress as will do this? What ‘ consti- 
tutional provisions and publicly plighted 
faith’ would be violated by such action ? 
I ask you to point to the chapter and 
verse, if you are able. Do you even pre- 
tend that the abolitionists have ever in- 
tended any other political action! I pre- 
sume not; for you quote Judge Jay, 
where he says, ‘‘ Congress has no more 
right to sit in judgment on southern slave- 
ry, than it has to legislate on the aboli- 
tion of slavery in France.” And yet 
you say, ‘‘any political interference ”’ 
will dissolve the Union! 

I can very easily conceive how a hot- 
spur of the South, or an unprincipled 
politician of the North, might misrepre- 
sent and abuse us; but -how you can do 
it, and do it too repeatedly, I am ata 
loss to understand: I am unwilling to 
either suppose you are ignorané of ‘the 
things you aflirm, or that you knowingly 
misrepresent and abuse us: and yet, one 
or the other must be the fact. 

As friends to the cause of suffering 
and bleeding humanity, we feel it to be 
our duty to adopt all the constitutional 
and lawful means in our power, to re- 
store to the down-trodden slave his 
rights. We have the right to discuss th 
question of southern slavery ; and we 
have aright, both by moral and politi- 
cal action, to labor to bring about its 
speedy termination, so far as our Gen- 
eral Government has jurisdiction of the 
subject. The abolitionists have not and 
will not organize any separate political 
party. They will, however, give their 
support, so far 2 1s the election of senators 
and representatives to Congress is con- 
cerned, to that party and those men who 
will favor the cause of human rights.— 
Is there any thing unconstitutional or 
wrong in this? You know there is not. 
How then can you talk of violating 





plighted faith,” by such a course? 


MORAL BEARINGS. 


But you represent, that “ when once 
this is made a question at the polls, the 
moral bearings will be lost sight of.” 
s|Was it not made a question at the polls 
in England ? and were the moral bear- 
ings lost sight of there? Did not the 
Wesleyan Conference, in a conference 
capacity, recommend to their people to 
give their suffrages on/y to such men as 
would pledge themselves to vote for the 
abolition of slavery? and did they lose 
sight of the moral bearings of the ques- 
tion? Read their resolutions and do- 
ings, as recorded in the life of Richard 
Watson who himself took a lively in- 
terest in the great question of abolition, 
both as a moral and political duty. Are 
the politics of a Christian country so 
diverse from religion, that the moral and 
political bearings of the great question of 
human rights cannot both be kept before 
the community at the same time? In- 
asmuch as slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia can only be abolished by politi- 
cal or legislative action, is it impossible 
for abolitionists, who believe slavery to 
be a great sin as well as_a political 
wrong, to support such men for Con- 
gress as will vote for the abolition of 
slavery, without losing sight of the 
moral bearings of the question? Or, 
rather, would they not lose sight of its 
moral bearings, if they were to take a 
different course? Could they be under 
the influence of enlightened religious 
principles, believing slavery to be a sin 
that ought to be immediately abandoned, 
el and still give their influence to send such 
men to Congress, as would lay their peti- 
tions on the table without reading, or 
perhaps, reject them altogether? From 
such a system of ethics and politics, good 
Lord deliver us! 

It is not alittle strange that you, who 
have so often had this political hobby 
thrown in your teeth, in your temper- 
ance movements, should mount the same 
hobby yourself, with respect to another 
creat moral question! How many times 
have you had to answer that stale objec- 
tion, in your temperance lectures, ‘O 
it’s a political thmg?” ‘Temperance 
discussions and measures have, in some 
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‘States, the moment,” &c. 


instances, led to political or legislativeloblication to he! 
action; but is that an objection to such|insurrections.” 


discussions? When the churches take 
right ground on any great national evil, it 
will, as a matter of course, produce an 
influence, upon the country. And do 
you wish to have church and state at 
war with each other? Or is it a crim 
for Christians to take an interest in the 
welfare of the country? 


A IITTLE AMUSING. 

Your remarks about a division of the 
Union are rather amusing. You seem 
very much in the southern interests. 
You appear to know not only what the 


South would dare to do, but also what 
-she would be inclined to do; and that 


she would “dare to do any thing she is 


inclined to do; and there is nothtng she 
‘would be more inclined'to do, than to 


northern 
This is very 


separate herself from the 
chivalrous | 

Suppose an anti-slavery lecture were 
appointed at Middletown, and you and 


‘others should say, publicly and privately, 


“the citizens of Middletown dare to do 
any thing they are inedined to do; and 


there is nothing they would be more in- 


clined to do, than to mob an. abolition- 


‘ist, the moment he attempts to deliver a 


lecture in this. city.’ . Would that be 
the way to have a peaceable mecting? 
If the Union is.ever divided on the slave 
question, the anti-abolitionists of the 
North will be principally responsible for 
that division. And you, my dear broth- 


er, will have your fuli share in that re- 


sponsibility! It isour opponents in the 
North that are goading on the South to 
a division of the Union. And what ts 


their object? Not indeed to divide the 


Union, but to intimidate the abolition- 
ists. This however they cannot do; 
though their attempts to do it, may reise 
a storm which it will not be easy to 
quell. I do not however believe that 
our opponents in the North can work 







ion of the Union. 
how to threaten, and good men and bad 


‘|threats. 


p you in quelling your 


SOUTHERN THREATS. 


Let the whole North take this course, 
and we shall hear no more about a divis- 
The South knows 


men in the North know how to echo 
and re-echo their threats. Southerners 
boast that they can rule us with their 
The Richmond (Va.) Whig 
has lately come out with the doctrine, 
that “‘ the South united in herself i ai- 
ways safe, and CAN ALWAYS COM- 
MAND!” Your address fully corrob- 
orates this doctrine. But has it indeed 
come tothis! Can southern “ despots” 
make slaves of the white inhabitants of 
the North so easy? It was not so thirty 
years ago. ‘Then southern threats were 
received by the North with just indig- 
nation. 

When the bill passed in Congress in 
1807, making the foreign slave trade 
piracy, Mr. J. Randolph ‘ declared, 
that if the law went into force as it was, 
he doubted whether we should ever see 
another southern delegate on that floor. 


He, for one, would say, if the constitu- 


tion is’thus to be violated, let us secede 
and go home.” 

Mr. Smile -said, ‘the gentleman 
(Mr. R.) talked of the southern states 
seceding from the Union. If they do 
not like the'Union, let them say so—zn 
the name of God, let them go—wk CAN 
po wrrsout THEM.’—Newport Mercu- 
ry, March 14, 1807. 

But the law went into force, and the 
representatives and senators have ap- 
peared every year upon the floor of 
Congress, to repeat the same silly threat 
about “going home,” and dissolving 
the Union. 

Had our senators and representatives 
in Congress, from the free states, adopt- 
ed Mr. Smitie’s course, for the last two 
or three years, and had our editors, and 


the South up into a phrenzy, that will/presidents of colleges, followed their ex- 


induce them to divide the Union. 


Let all the free states without a dis-|been as tame as a 
senting voice, say to the South, “ divide| But suppose 


the Union as quick as you please, if you| 1807, had said, “ti 
we have|jany thing she is inclined to do; and there 


arejis nothing she would be more inclined 
we/to do,’’ than to divide the Union, if this 


have any thing to gain by it; 
not much to lose; we can take c 
of ourselves; and if you choose, 


are willing to be released from our bill goes into force. 


ample, the South would, ere this, have 
“ whipt spaniel. 

Mr. Smilie and others, in 
‘‘the South dare to do 


I need not tell you 
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what the effect would probably have 
been. 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


What have the South to gain bya 
‘division of the Union? Perhaps, you 
will say, tetr will. Then let them 
know that they will not punish us by 
having their will. Can you make your- 
self believe that the South will lay open 
‘a thousand miles of her slave holding 
‘territory to the free States with the Un- 
ion divided? Will she give her slaves 
such facilities for escaping from bond- 
age? Will five of the slave holding 
‘States be willing to border on the free 
when the North becomes a separate gov- 
‘ernment? No fugitives could be deliv- 
ered up then! Noslave State would be 


willing to border on the free States, if 


the Union were divided. 

‘Can the Seuthern States make them- 
selves believe that they could stop this 
discussion by dividing the Union? or 
that their slaves would, 7m any sense, be 
more secure than they are now? They 
have the right to legislate upon southern 
slavery now, and they could have no 
more then. ‘Their safety now consists 
in their Union with the North, and will 
they cut that cord? Can they support 
‘a war upon the abolitionists with an ar- 
my of slaves? Or can they, in addition 
‘to dispensing with northern support, 
maintain a war upon the North with 
‘their white men, leaving their women 
and children in the hands of their slaves 
at home? Would they have no. fears 
‘that, in case of a division of the Union 
and a civil war, the North might hoist 
the standard of freedom, and offer the 
slaves immediate emancipation? The 
South will have a few things to consider 
before they will do any thing more than 
threaten. ‘There will be some to raise 
the warning voice, even in the hot beds 
of slavery. 

We are for preserving the Union; 
hence we oppose slavery, which must 
sooner or later destroy it, if 7¢ is permit- 
ted to exist. We consider the continu- 
ance of slavery a paramount evil; no 
fears, therefore, that the South will di- 
vide the Union, in consequence of this 
discussion, will deter us in our course. 


We shall not turn aside from the plain} 


path of duty, through a fear of possible 


Lr ~ 


To such a principle of: 
We 


consequences | 
expediency we cannot subscribe. 
have not so learned Christ. 

If the South divide the Union, because 
we pursue a constitutional and lawful 
course,—a course sanctioned by reason, 
Scripture, and our republican institu- 
tions,—why, then, they must divide it— 
that’s all.* Ifthe Union is either to be 
dissolved, or cemented or kept together 
by slavery and the blood of souls, no 
patriot, philanthropist, or Christian, 
should hesitate a moment which alterna- 
tive to choose. | 

We cannot certainly tell, beforehand, 
whether a division of the Union would 
be for good or for evil. 
bad consequences would grow out of it, 
and therefore we wish to preserve it; 
but we may preserve it at too great a 
price, and not preserve it dong, after all. 
We will not become slaves ourselves, to 
preserve the Union. We shall bold on 
to the rights of free discussion and liber- 
ty of conscience, whatever be the conse- 
quences! Won't you, Br. Fisk? 

Is it not assuming too much, to sup- 
pose that the Almighty could not over- 
rule, even a division of the Union, for 
the general good? It is always safe to 
do might; men and devils, and wicked 
laws, to the contrary notwithstanding. 


FALSE PROPHECY. 


You will recollect that on the eve of 
your departure to Europe, you quoted, 
wiih APPROBATION, in your farewell let- 
ter, a propHECY, that, 2f the abolitionists 
went on, ‘‘THE UNION WOULD BE DI- 
VIDED WITHIN EIGHTEEN MONTHS!” It 
has been more than eighteen months, 
and, strange to tell, the Union still ex- 


* The followmg sensible remarks are from 
the pen of Rev. 8. J. May: ‘“ They may se- 
cede from the Union, but this will give them 
no relief. They will be just as near to God, 
just as near to the abolitionists. They must se- 
cede from the earth: nay, they must dissolve 
the moral government of the universe, before 
they can escape the necessity of meeting, open- 
ly and fairly, the great question of /zberty and 
slavery. ‘They cannot arrest the discussion, 
nor arrest its issue, which must be fatal to 
slavery.” 

——‘ Guided by our country’s laws, 
For truth, and right, and suffering man, 
Be ours to strive in freedom’s cause 

As Christians May, as freemen CAN! 
Stull pouring on unwilling ears 

Tar tauti oppression only fears.” 


——— 


We fear that 
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ists! So much for the prophecy of your] judge, pretty near a violation of the 
correspondent, endorsed by yourself. _|Constitution! Will you have the good- 
How can you talk about theft and|ness to show how slavery can be recon- 







| 
| 


publicly plhghted FAITH?” 


stitutional provisions ?”’ and where are 


_ dence. 


in 1777, and slavery is not even indi- 
| vectly referred to in those articles. The 


robbery, or, as Mr. Wesley calls it, ‘the 
sum of all villanies,” and for which, 
says Dr. Clarke, “ perdition itself has 
scarcely an adequate place of punish- 
ment,” as among the soctad and political 
RIGHTS of any people? And, above 
all, how can you declare that this system 
of soul murder is ‘‘ guarantied’’ to the 
South, “by the solemnities of CON- 
STITUTIONAL PROVISIONS, and 
I ask, 
how can you do this? But you are not 
a pro-slavery man! O no! 


~ Slavery “‘ guarantied” in a tepubli- 


can and Christian country, ‘ by CON- 
STITUTICNAL PROVISIONS !!” 
And this is the Union you labor so hard 
to preserve! But what are these ‘“ con- 


they? I deny that such provisions exist ; 
and you should know better than to make 
such an assertion. "They are not, of 
course, in the Declaration of Indepen- 


WHERE ARE THE ‘‘ GUARANTIES 2?” 


I have the old articles of confedera- 
tion, adopted by the American Colonies, 


Union was originally formed under. these 
articles. Our present Constitution was 
adopted in 1788, ten or twelve years 
afterwards. And I deny that there is 


any thing that has even the semblance of 


a “guaranty” for domestic slavery in 
that instrument. That it indirectly rec- 
ognizes the existence of slavery, is admit- 
ted; though neither the term slave or 
slavery is in the Constitution. But this 
is a very different thing from guer- 
aniceing the “right” to enslave hu- 
man beings “by constitutional provis- 
ions.” 

It may perhaps be admitted, that the 


Constitution does not dircct/y probibitjthat he possesses w 


slavery; and yet there is one expression 
in the Constitution that can scarcely be 
reconciled with such an admission, VIZ. : 
«Wo person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law.” Now, if slavery deprives per- 
sons of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law, it comes, I sho 










ciled with this provision of the Constitu- 
tion ? 

{ will also here call upon you to show, 
that the Constitution of the United 
States guaranties in the slightest degree, 
the right of one portion of the citizens 
of this country to enslave another por- 
tion, whether they be white or colored! 
{ have read the Constitution a few times, 
and I know what it contains; I there- 
fore throw out this challenge with confi- 
dence. J know very well what kind of 
a case you can make out; still it appears 
to me you ought to try to prove your 
assertion, that ‘social and_ political 
righis’”? to enslave human beings, are 
‘‘ouarantied’’ to the South, “by the 
solemnities of constitutional provisions, 
and publicly plighted faith,” or retract 
the sentimené. Such unsupported accu- 
sations can be considered only in the 
light of slander upon the CONSTITU- 
TION and its VENERABLE FRAM- 
ERS. 


GEORGE THOMPSON. 


After representing ‘‘ any political in- 
terference of ours,’ ‘to all intents and 
purposes,” a ‘‘ foreign interference,” bya 
very easy transition, you bring your 
powers to bear upon that ‘foreign em- 
issary,’” Georce Tuompson. The page 
or two of abuse which you heap upon 
his head I shal! not notice at present. 
The reception which that gentleman has 
met with in England, since his return to 
that country, from many of the most 
distinguished men in the kingdom, 
among whom may be recorded Dr. 
Warpnaw, of Glasgow, is far from 
proving him bankrupt in character ! 
Your late tour to Europe bas probably 
satisfied you that Mr. Thompson’s char- 
acter is not quite so bankrupt there as 
has been represented. It has been found 
eight of character 
h to stand up with that champion 
for good slave holders, R. J. Brecken- 
ripGe, before an intelligent British au- 
dience, for five successive eyenings, to 
discuss American slavery, though in 
this country, this same Breckenridge 
would probably have thought such a 


enoug 


uld}‘ bankrupt” unworthy of notice. 
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THE CONTRAST. 

In was stated in the first part of this 
work, that the spirit of slavery has in- 
creased in our country for the last fifty 
years, both in Church and State, in pro- 
portion to the increase of slaves, to say 
the least. In that connection [ examin- 
ed the matter in relation to one branch 
of the Christian Church. I propose 
now to take,a brief view of the subject 
in relation to the country at large. And 
here my limits will only allow a few 
pages, where I might write a volume. 1 
will first give the sentiments of a few 
eminent divines and statesmen, to show 
where we stood fifty years ago; and, 
secondly, by the same means will at- 
tempt to show where we stand now. 


SENTIMENTS OF DIVINES. 


Testimony of Rev. Jonathan Edwards. 


Extract from a sermon preached at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Sept. 15, 1791. 


““ He who holdsa slave, continues to deprive 
him of that liberty, which was taken from him 
on the coast of Africa. And if it were wrong 
to deprive him of it in the first instance, why 
not in the second? If this be true, no man has 
a better right to retain his negro in slavery, 
than he had to take him from his native Afri- 
can shores. And every man who cannot show 
that his negro hath by his voluntary conduct 
forfeited his liberty, is obligated immediately to 
manumit him. 

‘To hold a slave, who has aright to his liber- 
ty, is not only areal crime, but a very great one. 
1 presume it will not be denied, that to commit 
theft or robbery every day of a man’s life, is as 
great a sin as to commit fornication in one in- 
stance. But to steal a man or to rob him of 
his liberty, is a greater sin, than to steal his 
property, or to take it by violence. And to 
hold a man in a state of slavery, who has a 
right to his liberty, zs to be every day guilty of 
robbing him of his liberty, or of MANSTEALING. 
The consequence is inevitable, that other 
things being the same, to hold a negro slave. 
unless he have forfeited his liberty, is a greater 
sin in the sight of God, than concubinage or 
fornication. 

** Does this conclusion seem strange to any 
of you? Let me entreat you to weigh it 
candidly before you reject it. You will not 
deny, that liberty is more valuable than pro- 
perty ; and that it is a greater sin to deprive a 
‘man of his whole liberty during life, that to 
deprive him of his whole property : or that man 
stealing is a greater crime than robbery. Nor 
will you deny, that to hold in slavery a man 
who was stolen, is substantially the same crime 
as to steal him. These principles being unde- 
niable, | leave it to yourselves to draw the 
plain and necessary consequence. 

“Ty convince yourselves that your informa- 








selves. T am willing to appeal to your own 
consciences, whether you would not judge it to 
be a greater sin for a man to hold you or your 
child during life in such slavery as that of the 
negroes, than for him to indulge in one in- 
stance of licentious conduct, or in one instance 
io steal or rob? Let conscience speak, and I 
will submit to its decision. 

‘‘ But, methinks, I hear some say,—I have 
bought my negro; I have paid a large sum 
for him. I cannot lose this sum, and therefore 
T cannot manumit him. Alas! this is hitting 
the nail on the head. This brings into view 
the trne cause, which makes it so difficult to 
convince men of what is right in this case. 

“You may plead, that you use your slave 
well—you are not ernel to him, but feed and 
clothe him comfortably, &c. Still every day 
you rob him of a most valuable and important 
right. And ahighwayman, who robs a man of 
his money in the most easy and complaisant 
manner, is still a robber; and murder may be 
effected in a manner the least cruel and tor- 
menting—still it is murder.” 


Rev. Samuel Hopkins. 


In 1776, the celebrated Dr. Hopkins. then at 
the head of New England divines, published a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘“* An address to the owners 
of negro slaves in the American colonies,” 
from which the following is an extract :— 

“ SLAVERY is, 2m every instance, wrong, un- 
righteous, and oppressive—A VERY GREAT AND 
cRYING sin—there being nothing of the kind 
equal to it on the face of the earth.” 


Presbyterian General Assembly. 


In 1794, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church adopted the following :— 

“1 Tim. i. 10. The law is made for man- 
stealers. This crime among the Jews exposed 
the perpetrators of it to capital punishment, 
Exodus xxi. 16. And the apostle here classes 
them with sinners of the first rank. The 
word he uses, in its original import, compre- 
hends all who are concerned in bringing any 
of the humanrace into slavery, or in retaining 
them in it. Stealers of men are all those who 
bring off slaves or freemen, and keep, sell, or 
buy them.” 

[The above was left out of their’Catechism 
in 1816.] 


The sentiments of Methodist elergy- 
men, and conferences, thirty, forty, and 
fifty years ago, are given in full in the 
first part of this Appeal. 


SENTIMENTS OF STATESMEN, 


Thomas Jefferson, in 1782. 


“The commerce between master and. slave 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions,—the most unremitting despotism on 
the one part, and degrading submission on,the 
other. Can the liberties of the nation be 
thought secure, when we have refused the only 
firm basis, a conviction in-the minds of the 
people, that these liberties are the gift of God ; 


tion being the same, to hold a negro slave is a/that they are not to be violated without his 


greater sin than fornication, theft or robbery, | 


wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my country, 


you need only bring the matter home to your-|when I reflect that God is just—that his jus- 


J 
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tice cannot sleep forever—that, considering|bea blessing to'them."— By 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, a re-|8, i740. 


‘volution in the wheel of fortune, an exchance 
of situation is among possible events; that is. 
may become probable by a supernatural inter- 
ference. The Almighty has no attribute which 
‘can take sides with usin such a contest.” 

In 1814, he wrote thus:—* My sentiments 
on the subject of the slavery of the negroes 
have long been in possession of the public, and 
time has only given them stronger root. Yet 
the hour of emancipation is advancing in the 
march of time. It will come; and, whether 
brought on by the generous energy of our own 
minds, or by the bloody process of St. Domin- 
go,isa leaf uf our history not yet turned over.” 


Patrick Henry. 


“Ts it not amazing, that at a time when the 
rights of humanity are defined with precision, 
in a country above all others fond of liberty— 
that in such an age, and in such a country, we 
find men professing a religion the most hu- 
mane and gentle, adopting a principle as repug- 
nant to humanity, as it is inconsistent with the 
Bible, and destructive to liberty? Believe me, 
IT honor the Quakers for their noble efforts to 
abolish slavery. Every thinking honest man 
rejects it in speculation; yet how few in prac- 
tice, from conscientious inotives. Would any 
man believe that Iam master of slaves of my 
own purchase? I am drawn along by the gene- 
ral inconvenience of living without them. | 
will not, [ cannot justify it. For however cul- 
pable my conduct, I will so far pay my devoir 
to virtue, as to own the excellence and recti- 
tude of her precepts, and to lament my own 
want of conformity to them.” 


Mr. Wort. 


* Slavery is contrary to the laws of nature 
and of nations. That slavery is an evil, anda 
transcendent evil, it would be more tkan idle 
for any human being to doubt or deny.” 


Samucl Adams. 


“ His principles on the subject of human 
rivhts, carried him far beyond the narrow 
limits which many loud asserters of their own 
liberty have prescribed to themselves, to the 
recognition of this right in every human being. 
One day the wife of Mr. Adams returning 
home, informed her husband that a friend had 
made her a present of a female slave. Mr. 
Adams replied, in a firm, decided manner, 
‘She may come, but not asa slave; for a slave 
cannot live in my house. If she comes, she 
must come free.’ Ste came, and took up her 
free abode with the family of this great cham- 
pion of American liberty, and there she contin- 
ued free. and there she died free.”-—Rev. Mr. 
Allen of Uxbridge, Mass. 


Horatio Gates. 


“ A few days ago, passed through this town, 
the Hon. General Gates and lady, on their way 
to take possession of their new and elegant 
seat on the banks of the East river. The Gen- 
eral, previous to leaving Virginia, stmmoned 
his numerons family and slaves about him, and 
amidst their tears of affection and gratitude. 
gave them their freedom; and what is sfill 


better, made provision that their liberty should | object. 


Z| 


utimore paper, Sepe. 


: Rev. E. Stiles, 1731. 
“Slavery is unjust in its nature.” 


Hon. John Jay. 


“In the preamble of an instrument, by which 
Mr. Jay emancipated a slave in 1784, is the 
following passage :—* Whereas, the children of 
men are by nature equally free, and cannot, 
without injustice, be either reduced to or HELD: 
in slavery.’ ” 

“In his letter while Minister at Spain, in 
1786, he says, speaking of the abolition of 
slavery :—‘ Till America comes into this meas- 
ure, her prayers to heaven will be impious.’ ”’ 

William Pinkney. 

‘The: celebrated William Pinkney, in a 
speech before the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates, in 1789, on the emancipation of slaves,, 
said, ‘ Sir, by the eternal principles of natural 
justice, no master in the State has a right to 
hold his slave in bondage for a single hour,’ ” 


United States Gazette. 


A writer in the Gazette of the United States, 
Feb. 20th, 1790 (then the Government paper), 
who opposes the abolition of slavery ,and avows 
himself a slaveholder, says, ‘‘I have seen in 
the papers accounts of large associations, and 
applications to Government for the abolition of 
slavery. Religion, humanity, and the gene- 
rosity natural to a free people, are the noble 
principles which dictate those measures. Such 
inotives command respect, and are above any 
eulogium words can bestow.” 


Dr. Rush. 


“In 1794, Dr. Rush declared: * Domestic 
slavery is repugnant to the principles of Chris- 
tianity. It prostrates every benevolent and 
just principle of action in the human heart. It 
is rebellion against the authority of a common 
Father. It isa practical denial of the extent 
and efficacy of the death of a common Saviour. 
It is an usurpation of the prerogative of the 
creat Sovereign of the universe, who has sol- 
emnly claimed an exclusive property in the 
souls of men.’ ”’ 


Mr. Fiske. ; 

“In 1795, Mr. Fiske, then an officer of Dart- 
mouth College, afterward a Judge in Tennes- 
see, said, in an oration published that year. 
speaking of slaves: ‘1 steadfastly maintain, 
that we must bring them to an equal standing, 
in point of privileges, with the whites ! They 
must enjoy all the rights belonging to haman 
nature.’ ”’ 


Hon. Benjamin Watkins Leigh. 


«Hon. Benjamin Watkins Leigh, late United 
States’ senator from Virginia, in his letters to 
the people of Virginia, in 1832, signed Appo- 
mattox, p.43,says: “1 thought, till very lately, 
that it was known to every body that during 
the Revolution, and for many years after, the 
abolition of slavery was @ farorite fans ety 
many of our ablest statesmen, who spoatial i i 
with respect, all the schemes which wisdom ne 
ingenuity could suggest for accomplishing the 


Mr. Wythe, to the day of his death, 
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was for asimple abolition, considering the objec- 


DMS Dr. Casper Wistar, of Philadelphia; Messrs: ‘ 
tion to celor as founded in prejudice.” 


Foster and ‘Tillinghast, of Rhode Island: ~ 


Roger Sherman. 


* The celebrated Roger Sherman, one of the 
committee of five appointed todraft the Decla- 


ration of Independence, and also a member of the 


convention that formed the United States’ con- 
stitution, said, in the first Congress after its 


adoption: ‘The Constitution does not consider. 


these persons, (slaves,) as @ species of prop- 
erty.’ —{Lloyd’s Cong. Reg. v. 1, p. 313.] 


It may be proper here to remark, that 


abolition societies are not of recent ori- 


gin. Several large State secieties were 
formed, fifty years ago. 


“In 1785,‘the New York Manumission So- 


ciety was formed. John Jay was chosen its 
first President, and held the office five years. 
Alexander Havnilion was its second President, 
and after holding the office one year, resigned 
upon his removal to Philadelphia as Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. In 1737, the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society was formed. 
Benjamin Franklin, warm from the discussions 
of the convention that formed the United States 
Constitution, was chosen President, and Benja- 


min Rush, Secretary—both signers of the Dee- 


laration of Independence. In 1789, the Mary- 
jand Abolition ‘Society was formed. Amon, 

its officers were Samuel Chace, Judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, and Luther 
Martin.a member of the convention that formed 
the United States Constitution. In 1790, the 
Connecticut. Abolition Society was formed. 
The first President was Rev. Dr. Stiles, Presi- 
dent of Yale College, and the Secretaty, Sim- 
eon Baldwin, (the late Judge Baldwin of New 
Haven.) ©. ” , 

‘The same year the Virginia Abolition So- 
siety was formed. This Society,and the Mary- 
land Soviety, had auxiliaries in different parts 
of those States. Both socicties sent up memo- 
rials to Congress. 

«“ About the same time a Society was formed 
in New Jersey. 
five members in each county in the State. The 
following is an extract from the preamble to its 
constitution : 

«<¢Itis our boast, that we live under a gov- 
ernment founded on principles cf justice and 
reason, wherein life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, are yecognized as the universal rights 
of men; and whilst we are anxious to preserve 
these rights to ourselves, and transmit them in- 
violate, to our posterity, we abhor that incon- 
sistent, illiberal, and interested policy, which 
withholds those rights from an unfortunate and 
degraded class of our fellow creatures.’ 

* Among other distinguished individuals who 
were efficient officers of these Abolition Socie- 
ties, and delegates from their respective State 
societies, at the annual meetings of the Ameri- 


ean convention for promoting the abolition of 


slavery, were Hon. Uriah Tracy, United States 
Senator, from Connecticut; Hen. Zephaniah 
Swift, Chief Justice of the same State; Hon. 
Cesar A. Rodney, Attorney General of the 
United States; Hon. James A. Bayard, United 


It had an acting committee of 


Messrs. Ridgely, Buchanan, and Wilkinson, of — 
Maryland; and Messrs. Pleasants, McLean, | 
and Anthony, of Virginia.” a 

From the above it appears that six — 
state societies were formed between — 
1785 and 1799. This was soon after ~ 
the Revolution, and about the time the 
United States Constitution was adopted. ° 
The spirit of liberty was in the country 
in those days. These societies sent up 
from time to time, their memorials to 
Congress, which were respectfully con- 
sidered ; for republicanism was not then 
a mere name! {Y have only room for a 
short extract from three of them. 

These extracts will show what senti- 
ments were entertamed on the subject 
of slavery by the fathers of our free in- 
stitutions, 

The following is an extract from a 
memorial to Congress, presented in Feb 
ruary, 1799, by Dr. Franklin, as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Abolition So- 
ciety, which embraced many of the most 
distinguished and venerated men of that 
day, and among them several who were 
members of the convention which adopt- 
ed the Constitution. 

“That mankind are all formed by the same 
Almighty Being, altke objects of his care, and 
equally designed for the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, the Christian religion teaches us to be- 
lieves, and the political creed of Americans 
fully coincides with the position. Your memo- 
rialists, particularly engaged in attending to 
the distresses arising from slavery, believe it 


to be their ¢ndispensable duty to present this 
subject to your notice. They have observed 


-with real satisfaction that many important and 


salutary powers are vested in you, ‘for pro- 
moting the welfare and securing the blessings 


Lof liberty to the people of the United States ;’ 


and as they conceive that these blessings ought 
rightfully to be administered, without distine- 


tion of color, to ali descriptions of people, so 
‘they indulge themselves in the pleasing ex- 


pectation that nothing which can be done for 
the relief of the unhappy objects of their care 
will be either omitted or delayed. 

‘‘From a persuasion that equal liberty was 
originally the portion, and is still the birth- 
right of ALL MeN ; and influenced by the strong 
ties of humanity and the principles of their in- 
stitution, your memortalists conceive them- 
selves bound to use all justifiable endeavors to 
loosen the bands of slavery, and promote a 
general enjoyment of the blessings of freedom. 
Under these impressions they earnestly entreat 
your serious attention to the subject of slavery ; 
that youn will be pleased to countenance the 


States Senator, fom Delaware; Governor} restoration of liberty to those unhappy men, 


Bloomfield, of New Jersey; Hon. Wm. Rawle, 
the late venerable head of the Philadelphia bar ; 


who alone, in this land of freedom, are degra- 
ded into perpetual bondage, and who, amidst 
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the general joy of surrounding freedom, are 
groaning im servile subjection; that you will 


promote mercy and justice towards this dis- 


tressed race, aud that you will step to the wery 
verge of the power vesied in you for discourd- 
GiUug every species of traffic in the persons of our 


_ feliow men.” 


(Signed) Bensamin Franxuin, Pres. 


This memorial was presented to Con- 
gress before the District of Columbia 
was made the seat of the General Gov- 
ernment, and about two years after the 
United States Constitution was adopted. 
The ten miles square was accepted by 
Congress the next July. Dr. Rush and 
Judge Jay were among the signers to 
this memorial. 
whom participated in the debates of the 
convention which adopted the Constitu- 
tion, could see ‘‘many important and 
salutary powers” vested in Congress, 
“for the discouraging of every species 
of traflic in the persons of our fellow 
men, and securing the blessings of lib- 


erty to the people of the United States ;”’ 


and that too, before there wag any Dis- 
trict of Columbia in existence! No 
one pretended then that all right to in- 
terfere in this business was guarantied to 
the South! This wonderful discovery 
was reserved to medern times. No one, 
either North or South, pretended, forty 


or fifty years ago, that the North had no 


right to interfere with this question. So 
far from this, that seme of the very men 
who were present when the famous 
*“* compromise” was made, went imme- 
diately to interfering in this business; 
and no ene said, Why do ye so? 

The memorial from the ‘ Virginia 
Society,” is equally explicit in its con- 
demnation of slavery ,— 


“That your memorialists, fully believing 
that ‘ righteousness exalteth a nation,’ and that 
slavery is not only an odious degradation, but 
an GUTRAGEOUS VIOLATION of one of the most 
ESSENTIAL RIGHTS OF HUMAN NATURE, and 
utterly repugnant to the precepts of the 
Gospel, which breathes ‘ peace on earth, good 
will tomen;’ they lament that a practice, so 
inconsistent with true policy and the inaliena- 
ble rights of men, should subsist in so enlight- 
ened an age, and among a people professing 
that all mankind are, by nature, equally enti- 
tled to freedom.” 


In 1791, the Connecticut Abolition 
Society sent a memorial to Congress, 
from which the following is an extract: 

“From a sober conviction of the unright- 


eousness of slavery, your petitioners have long 
beheld, with grief, our fe4ow men doomed to 
12 


‘These signers, some of 


perpetual bondage, in a country which boasts 
of her freedom. Your petitioners are tully of 
opinion, that calm reflection will at last con- 
vince the world, that the whole system of 
African slavery is unjust in its nature—impoli- 
tic in its principles—and, in its consequences, 
ruinous to the industry and enterprise of the 
citizens of these States. From a conviction of 
these truths, your petitioners were led, by mo- 
tives, we conceive, of general philanthropy, to 
associate ourselves for the protection and as- 
sistance of this unfortunate part of our fellow 
miwen; and, though this Society has been lately 
established, it has now become generally exten- 
sive through this state, and, we fully believe, 
embraces, on this subject, the sentiments of a 


jlarge majority of its citizens.” 


Had Miss Crandall established’ her 
school in Canterbury fifty years ago, it 
would not have called forth a legislative 
act to suppress it. The spirit of liberty 
dwelt in the land of steady habits in 
those days. 

Jt was evidently the expectation of 
the framers of the Constitution, that 
slavery would not long be continued in. 
eur country. They undoubtedly sup- 


‘posed that the abolition of the slave 


trade, in 1808, would be the death war- 
rant of slavery. 


“In the Massachusetts Congress, of ’88, 
Judge Dawes said, ‘ Although slavery is not 
smitten by an apoplexy, yet it has received a mor- 
tal wound, and will die of consumption. —[ Deb. 
Ms. Con. p. 00.) Gen. Heath said that, ‘ Slave- 
ry was confined to the states now existing ; it 
could aot be extended. Ly theirordinance, Con- 
gress had declared that the new States should 
be republican States, and have no slavery.’ ’— 


fp. 147.] 

«Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, Juage of the Su- 
preme Court of that State, and professor of law 
in the University of William and Mary, ad- 
dressed a letter to the General Assembly of 
that state, in 1796, urging the abolition of sla- 
very, from which the following 1s an extract. 
Speaking of the slaves in Virginia, he says: 
‘Should we not, at the time of the revolution, 
have loosed their chains, and broken their fet- 
ters; or, if the difficulties and dangers of such 
an experiment prohibited the attempt, during 
the convulsions of a revolution, is it not our 
duty to embrace the first moment of constitu- 
tional health and vigor to effectuate so desirable. 
an object, and to remove from us a stigma with 
which our enemies will never fail to upbraid 
us, nor consciences to reproach us? 

« In the debates in the North Carolina Con- 
vention, Mr. Iredell, afterwards a Judge of the 
United States’ Supreme Court, said, ¢ When the 
entire abolition of slavery takes place, it will be 
an event which must be pleasing to every gen- 
erous mind, and every friend of human nature. 
Mr. Galloway said, ‘I wish to see this aborni- 
nable trade put an end to. I apprehend the 
clause (touching the slave trade) means to rae 
forward manumissioy.’ Luther Martin, of Md. 
a member of the convention that formed the 
United States Constitution, said, ‘ We ouch 


- 
~ deal 
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to authorize the General Government to make 
such regulations as shall be thought most ad: 
vantageous for the gradual abolition of slavery, 
and the emancipation of the slaves which are 
already in the States.’”’ 


“ In the debate, May 13th, 1789, on the pe- 
tition of the Society of Friends respecting the 
slave trade, Mr. Parker, of Virginia, said, *‘ He 
hoped Congress would do all that lay in their 
power to restore to human naiure its inherent 
privileges, and if possible, wipe off the stigma, 
which America labored under.’ ”’ 


“ The following extract from a ‘speech made 
in the convention that formed the constitution 
of Kentucky, in 1750, by a member of it, Mr. 
Rice, a native Virgimian, is a specimen of the 
free discussion that prevailed on that ¢ delicate 
subject. Said Mr. Rice, ‘Ido a man greater 
injury, when | deprive him of his liberty, than 
when I deprive him of his property. it is in 
vain for me to plead that | have the sanction of 
law ; for this makes the injury the greater ; it 
arms the community against him, and makes 
his case desperate. The owners of such slaves 
then, are licensed robbers, and not the just pro- 
prietors of what they claim. Freeing them is 
not depriving them of property, but restoring 
it to the right owner. 1n America, a slave is a 
standing monument of the tyranny and incon- 
sistency of human governments. The master 
is the enemy of the slave; he has made open 
war upon him, AND IS DAILY CARRYING IT ON 
in unremitted efforts. Can any one imagine, 
then, that the slave is indebted to his master, 
and bound to serve him? Whence can the ob- 
ligation arise? What is it founded upon ?— 
What is my duty to an enemy that is carrying 
on war against me? I do not deny, but in 
some circumstances, it is the duty of the slave 
to serve; but it is a duty he owes to himself, 
and not his master.” 


The above sentiments were mostly ex- 
pressed by speakers who were debating 
the question in different State Conven- 
tions, whether the Constitution of the 
United States should be ratified. They 
clearly show, that general emancipation 
was anticipated in all parts of the coun- 
try, at no distant period. 

Now let us look at the present state 
of things in our country, and see wheth- 


er the spirit of liberty has not indeed pro-|£ 


gressed backwards. Look at the pres- 
ent sentiments of statesmen and divines, 
and say if there be not cause of alarm. 


SENTIMENTS FAVORABLE TO THE PERPETUITY 
OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Governor McDuffie. 


“ Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of be- 
ing a poiitical evil, i the corner stone of our 
gap * ; 
republican edifice. No patriot who justly esti- 


mates our privileges, will tolerate the idea of 
emancipation, at any period, however renrote, 
or on any conditions of pecuniary advantage, 
{ would as soon think of 
opening a negotiation for selling the liberty of 


however favorable. 


the state at once, as for making any stipulation 

for the ultimate emancipation of our slaves ~ 

So deep is my conviction on this subject, that 

if | were doomed to die immediately after re- 

cording these sentiments, I could say in all 

sincerity, and under all the sauction of Christi- 

anity and patriotism, God forbid that my de~-— 
scendants, in the remotest generations, should 

live in any other than a community having the 

institution of domestic slavery. 


Testimony of the Columbia, S. C. Telescope. 
‘‘ Let us declare, through the public journals 


of our country, that the question of slavery is 


not, and shall not be open to discussion—that 


the system is deep routed among us, and must 
remain forever: that the very moment any pri- 


vate individual attempts to lecture us upon its 


evils and imimorality, and the necessity of put- 


ting means in operation to secure us from 
them, in the same moment his tongue shall be 
cut out and cast upon a dung hill, 

Testimony of the Washington Telegraph. 

‘ Asa man,a Christian, and a citizen, we 
believe that slavery is right; that the condi- 
tion of the slave, as it now exists in slave 
holding states, is the best existing organization 
of civil society. yy 

Testimony of Dr. R. Furman, Baptist. 

‘¢ The right of holding slaves is clearly es- 
tablished in the Holy Scriptures, both by pre- 
cept and example.—Exposition of the views of 
the Baptists, addressed ta ihe Governor of S. 
Carolina, 1833. 


Testimony of the Charleston Courier. 


‘We protest against the assumption—the 
unwarrantable assumption—that slavery is wl- 
timately to be extirpated from the Southern 
States. Ultimate abolitionists are enemies of 
the South, the same in kind, and only less in 
degree, than immediaie abolitionists.” 


Testimony of the Rev. R. N. Anderson. 


“ To the Sessions of the Presbyterian Con-_ 
gregations within the bounds of the West Han-— 
over Presbytery : 

“You are aware that our clergy, whether 
with or without reason, are more suspected by — 
the public than are the clergy of other denomi. — 
nations. Now, dear Christian brethren, [ hum- 
bly express it as my earnest wish, that you quit — 
yourselves like men. If there be any stray 
oat of a minister among us, tainted with the 
bloodhound principles of abolitionism, let him 
be ferreted out, silenced, excommunicated, and — 
left to the public to dispose of him in other re-— 
spects. Your affectionate brother in the Lord. — 

1835. * Ropert N. AnpERsON.” 










Testimony of Prof. Hodge. ; 

“The assumption that slave holding is, in~ 
itself, a crime, is not only an error, but it is 
an error fraught with evil consequences”’—_ 


Bib. Rep. April 1836. 


Testimony of Dr. Daleho, of S. Carolina. 
“Slavery is not forbidden by the Divine 
law, so it is left to our own judgment whether 
we hold slaves or not.’’—Practical Considera- 
tions, §c. 1823. 


i es 


inset ~~ 


Testimony of the Augusta, Geo. Chronicle. 


Oe: He [Amos Dresser] should have been hung 
up as high as Haman, to rot upon the gibbet, 
until the wind whistled through his bones. 
|The cry of the whole South should be, pean, 
INSTANT DEATH to the abolitionist, wher- 
|| ever he ts caught. HANG eyery emissary that 
|| dare stepa lawless foot upon our soil—cut off 
jj all trade with every Northern house connected 
with them.” 





Testimony from Camden, S. C. 


“The following resolution was passed at a 
j| meeting of the citizens of Camden, S. C., in 
| 1854 : 

“* Resolved, That slavery, as it exists with 
j\ us, we deny to be an evil—and that we regard 
|| those who are now making war upon it, in any 
|| shape, or under any pretext,as furious fanatics 
or knaves and hypocrites ; and we hereby pro- 
| mise them, upon all occasions which may put 
them in our power, the fate of the pirate, the 
| tneendiary,and the midnight assassin.” 


| 
: 





Testimony of W. B. Seabrook, of S. C. 


| “In the judgment of my ‘fellow citizens, 
} slavery.is not inconsistent with the laws of na- 
ture,and of God. The Bible informs us, that 
| it was festablished and sanctioned, by Divine 

authority even among the elect of heaven.”’— 
| Essay read before the Agricultural Society of St. 
| John’s Collection, 1836. 


Testimony of Rev. N. Bangs. 
“The man, however, who will deliberately 


ted bond men and bond maids, such as were 
bought and sold with money, deserves nota 
serious refutation, as there is no truth 
Bible more plain and undeniable. 


Testimony of Mr. Preston, of S. C. 


Mr. Preston said, in a speech in the Senate 
of ‘he United States, in January 1838, “ Letan 
abolitioni:t come within the borders of South| 
Carolina, and, if we can catch him, we will try 
him ; and, notwithstanding all the interference 
ofall the governments of the earth, including 
this Federal Government, WE WILL HANG 
HIM!” No Northern senator rebuked the 
wretch! 


Testimony of Congress. 


The House of Representaties of the United 
States, on the 18th Jan. 1837,‘adopted a resolu- 
tionin the words following, to wit: 


solutions, propositions, or papers, relating in 
any way or to any extent whatever to the sub- 


without being either printed or referred, be laid 
upon the table, and that no further action what- 
ever shall be had thereon.” 


**In House of Representatives, Dec. 21, 
1837: Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, 
avd papers, touching the abolition of Bieyery>) 
or the buying, selling or transferring of slaves 
in any State, district or territory of the United) 
States, be laid upon the table without being! 
debated, printed, read or referred, and that no 
further action whatever shall be had thereon.” 


ject of slavery, or the abolition of slavery, shall,|/Say W 


Pat) eae a8 . —_ : J 
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_Under the last resolution, petitions 
signed by: about 500,000 names have 
been “laid on the table, without being 
debated, printed, read or referred!” lt 
was not so in the days of Jefferson, 
Franklin, Rush, Jay, and others of our 
revolutionary patriots! These infamous 
resolutions could not have passed but 
for Northern votes. Some fifty North- 


|ern representatives were found so recre- 


ant to the principles of our free institu- 
tions, as to vote for the latter resolution 
—(and a larger number for the former) 
—nearly twenty dodging the question, 
and not voting at all! 


WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


Look at the manner in which most of 
the legislatures in the free States have dis- 
posed of petitions praying for jury trials, 
where persons are claimed as fugitives 
from slavery. Look at the anti-abolition 
resolutions which they have passed, and 
the messages of many of their Govern- 
ors. Look at the mobs to put down the 
discussion of slavery, headed in some 
instances by judges and members o 
Congress, and which have destroyed 
both property and tire—these robbers 


| deny that the Jews held SLAVES, denomina-|and murderers being still permitted to 


roam at large. Look at the ‘‘ framing 


in the|Of iniquity by law,” to destroy schools 


for colored persons! And in another 
State, a school-house is removed into a 
swamp! And all this in States nominally 
free. 

Look at the refusal of the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly to entertain the 
question of slavery in their deliberations. 
Look at the doings of the last General 
Conference of the M. E. Church—the 
doings of her bishops—the doings of 
anti-abolition conferences—the defence 
of slave holding from the Bible, by Bish- 
op Hedding and President Fisk—in a 
word, look through the whole country ; 


“ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, re-|ayamine both Church and State, com- 


are the present with the past, and then 
hether the spirit of slavery is not 
indeed striking its roots deeper and 
deeper in every part of the land, and 
whether we have not something to do in 
the North, in relation to this subject! 
To me it appears evident, that our coun- 
try is on the brink of ruin, and that if 
we do not awake and repent, the thun- 
derbolts of the Almighty will soon be 
hurled down upon our guilty heads. 


R 
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The whole mass is corrupt. Theft and 
robbery of the worst kind are prac- 
ticed with impunity. And those who 
are laboring to save the Church and 
the country are called ‘‘ knaves,” ‘* hyp- 


ocrites,” ‘incendiaries,’ ‘‘ fanatics,” 
‘*schismatics,” and every thing else that 
is vile ! 


_ While blackness is gathering in the 
heavens, and the thunders are rolling and 
the lightnings flashing ; while the bow 
of justice is drawn, and the arrow is 
made sharp for its victim; while the 
sword of God’s vengeance is made bare, 
and destruction is coming upon the land 
—our statesmen and doctors of divinity 
can fold their hands, and calmly say, 
** Keep still; it is a very delicate ques- 
tion.’? And then, the ‘peace of the 
Church!” It is nothing to them that 
two and a half millions of American cit 
izens are groaning in chains! “ They 
are not their brother’s keeper.”’ Oppo- 
sition to sin is a dreadful thing ; but sin 
déself isa small matter, compared with 
‘agitation!’ What a paradox we are, 
to surrounding nations—and what a 
stench in the nostrils of the Almighty ! 
I blush for our institutions; I blush for 
our religion! 


REV. HUBBARD WINSLOW. 
A sermon by the Rev. Hubbard Wins- 


low of Boston, which has been re- 
cently published, clearly shows, that 
we are “‘ degenerate plants of a strange 
vine.’ Init we look for the spirit of 
the pilgrims, or the patriotism of our 
fathers, in vain. A Methodist physician 
in the same city has publicly endorsed 
his sentiments, so far at least as slave- 
ry and abolitionism are concerned, and 
has caused that part of his sermon to 
be published in Zion’s Herald. Among 
the many anti-republican, time-serving, 
and erroneous statements found in 
that discourse, I can only notice two or 
three. 

His definition of ‘‘ republican liberty ”’ 
is one of the greatest curiosities of the 
age. I have seen but one public en- 
dorser of the definition, and that is Dr. 
A. B. Snow, of Boston. He says Mr, 
Winslow’s definition of “ republican lib- 
erty’? ‘is a perfectly correct one;” 
which is as follows: 





REPUBLICAN LIBERTY. 


“ Liberty to do and say what the pre- : 


vailing voice and will of the brotherhood 
will allow and protect.” 

Lét us try thisrule. Jesus Christ and 
the apostles were robbed and crucified, 
because they preached doctrines, which 
the prevailing voice and will of the broth- 
erhood would not allow and protect. The 
Wesleys were frequently mobbed, because 
they preached doctrines, which the pre- 
vailing voice and will of the brotherhood, 
of the church of which they were mem- 
bers, would not allow and protect. | Our 
fathers were shot down on Bunker Hill, 
Concord, ‘Lexington, and other places, 
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because they dared to resist the prevail- | 


ing voice and will of the brotherhood. 
The Protestants have been butchered 
by the Papists, for uttering sentiments 
which the prevailing voice and will of 
the brotherhood would not allow and 
protect. Thirty ladies were mobbed, 
and a gentleman was led through the 
streets, in Boston, with a halter round 
his neck, by ‘‘ 5000 gentlemen of prop- 
erty and standing” in 1835, because 
they dared to promulgate the doctrines 
of the Declaration of Independence— 
doctrines which the prevailing voice and 
will of the brotherhood would not allow 
and protect, though they were fully pro- 
tected by the laws. The Quakers were 
put to death, and Lovejoy was murdered 
for the same reason. And all this, it 
would seem ‘“ 7¢s perfectly correct 11” 
Spirit of 76, where hast thou fled? and 
where is the mantle of Westry? O 
time serving, compromising generation ! 

Suppose five years hence ‘‘ the pre- 
vailing voice and will of the brother- 
hood,’ should mob Mr. Winslow for put- 
ting forth such definitions of ‘ republi- 
can liberty!’ Would he not think it 
very hard, that liberty of speech should 
be denied him, in a land where it is se- 
cured to every person by the laws? If 
he did, he might be informed, that this 
is the ‘natural result of a republican 
form of government.’ Deliver me from 


republicanism then, I think the clergy-— 


man would repty. 

Ts not this definition of republican 
liberty, one of the most outrageous anu 
corrupt sentiments ever uttered by man? 
O no, it is replied, ‘‘ it ts perfectly cor- 
rect!’’ No wonder that mobs fill the 
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land, when divines will utter such senti-|created equal, and endowed with certain 


‘ments, and Doctors endorse them! 


inalienable rights, among which are life, 


It is more than intimated, that our in- liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


ability to suppress riots, is the want of a 
standing army. But suppose we had 
ever so many armies; the prevailing voice 
and will of the brotherhood, may be the 
prevailing voice and will of the army— 
and what then? Mr. Winslow knows 
that every mob in the land, might have 

been prevented, or suppressed imme- 
diately, if the civil authorities had used 
promptly the power put into their hands. 
And why have they not done this? Be- 
cause such men as Rey. H. Winslow and 
Dr. A. B. Snow, have opposed abolition- 
ism, more than they have mobs—because 
they have represented abolitionists as the 
cause of the mobs—because they have 

_represented mobs as the ‘‘ natural con- 
quence of a republican form of govern- 
ment,’’—and because they have not come 
out upon recreant magistrates ! 

Where did the sentiment come from, 
that “ republican liberty is liberty to say 
and do what the prevailing voice and will 
of the brotherhood will allow and _pro- 
tect?’’ We ought to look for it in the 
Bible, as it is announced by a Protestant 
divine. Go back to the ages of absolute 
despotism. Look at Daniel, when he 

_ kneeled down and prayed three times a 
day, contrary to the law of the king; 
and the three Hebrew children, when in 
the plains of Dura, they refused to fall 
down and worship the golden image— 
did they act on the principle that the 
“* prevailing voice and will of the broth- 
erhood”’ is to be the rule of all our con- 
duct? 

Some may be ready to say that the 
apostles enjoined obedience to the “ pow- 
ers that be.’ But the sentiments con- 
tained in the sermon refer not to the 
laws, but to the authority that the major- 
ity of the ‘ brotherhood” may at any 
time please to set up. But to test the 
question, whether this is the doctrine of 
the apostles, we must apply it to their 
own conduct and feelings. ‘ You must 
not preach in the name of Jesus,” say 
the brotherhood. ‘‘ Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than God, judge ye.” 

I cannot find Mr. Winslow’s doctrine 
in the Bible. But, did that divine get it 
from the Declaration of Independence? 
What does that say? 

12” 


Liberty to do what! Our’ fathers did 
not think to tell us that they meant, 
“liberty to do what the prevailing voice 
and will of the brotherhood will allow 
and protect.” But did he get this sen- 
timent from the Constitution of the 
United States? That instrument was 
formed to establish justice, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty, not slavery. It 
expressly guaranties the right of speech 
and the freedom of the press. It guar- 
anties this even to propagate the most 
unpopular doctrines. Again, did this 
doctrine come from the Constitution of 
Massachusetts? That contains similar 
guaranties. Did it come from any stat- 











“All men arejhim. 


ute of Massachusetts? Did it come 
from any statute of any state? No, it 
cannot be found, even among the slave 
laws. 

Well, did this doctrine come from 
slave holders? 1 am not clear of that 
fact. If slave holders admit that doc- 
trine, a majority in the slave states would 
claim that 250,000 should not rule 
2,000,000. This little minority govern 
thirteen states—they rule our Congress, 
and spread an awe and dread all over 
our country. They surely would not be 
very willing to admit this doctrine. 

But where did it come from? It came 
from expediency. It is that cringing, 
time-serving spirit, which would favor 
nothing that is unpopular. Zé ¢s modern 
dastardly expediency. The doctrine 
contained in that sermon, that «boli- 
tionists are responsible for all the tu- 
mults that follow the propagation of their 
doctrines—that Loyejoy was responsible 
for the mob that resulted in his own 
murder — will make every moral re- 
former, from the Saviour and the apos- 
tles down to the present time, responsible 
for all the opposition they encounter. 
The Protestant reformers were, on this 
principle, responsible for all the blood 
shed by Queen Mary, and all the perse- 
cution awakened by their preaching. 
According to that sermon, no moral Te- 
form is to be commenced, till the major- 
ity are reformed. So says not the Con- 
stitution. The humblest individual may 
commence the reform, in the obscurest 
corner, and our Constitution protects 
A worse sentiment I recollect 


/ 


~ 


‘patriots, in a certain city, not many 
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‘never to have met with! Tt is so in- 
sidious, 
have no right to speak? We all know|cently shown their great anxiety to get 
better. What if mobs say we must notirid of slavery, by shedding the blood of 


do this or that?) Weall know, they areja faithful man of God, because he would 
What if some corrupt political| oppose it? Who can doubt the truth of 
journals have proscribed us—we know|Mr. Winslow’s statement. To show how — 


MOOS. 


the motives which govern them. But,/much in point these facts are, I will illus- 
when the pulpit becomes recreant to its|trate their bearing by a simile. Suppose 
high trusts, there is cause of alarm! [the Rev. Mr. Winslow should affirm that 

the whole country, with perhaps the ex- 
ALL! THE NORTH OPPOSED TO'SLAVERY.\ception’ of ‘drunkards, rum-makers, aie 


Mr. Winslow says again, ‘‘ the great|rum-sellers, were in favor of temperance; 


body of the people at the North, alnost|would it not be good evidence of the 


or quite to a man, are sincerely, truly,|trath of his statement, to have the first» 
a, 


temperance lecturer that comes along 


and earnestly for the abolition of slarn- 
mobbed ; not by those who make, sell, or 


ry! and they have ever been so.” ‘The 





author of this sweeping statement, does|drink rum, but by the great body of tem- — 
. 4 
Suppose it should be 


not attempt to sustain it by any facts ;|perance people? 


| And have not the inhabitants of a 
What if MeDuffie tells us we|small city in one of the free States, re- 


and though it appears to be stereotyped 
in the vocabulary of our opponents, it 
stands as a mere naked, unqualified as- 
sertion. I will, however, endcavor to 
supply the Rev. H. Winslow’s lack of 
service, by furnishing a few facts to sus- 
tain this position. 

1. The fact, that all petitions and 
memorials praying Congress to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories 





said that the great body of the people 
are opposed to licentiousness, and to 


prove it, the moral reform lecturer is — 


mobbed, and forsooth, there is nd power 
in the civil authority to suppress the mob? 
Now this is precisely the evidence we give 
in the North, that we are all for the abo- 
lition of slavery. 

The numerous anti-abolition meetings 


which have been got up, the refusal of — 


State Legislatures to give persons claimed 


are laid on the table without reading,|/as fugitive slaves a jury trial, and their 
and that by the votes of northern mem-|refusal to express any sentiment against 
bers, is, certainly, evidence that the/slavery, or to instruct their senators, and 
North are all reght—and the fact also,}request their representatives in Congress 


that slavery has existed for fifty ycars,|to vote for the immediate abolition of — 


under the jurisdiction of the General|slavery in the District of Columbia, are 
Government, is evidence how szncerely,|all additional evidences, how sincerely in 
truly, and earnestly, the whole ‘ North,|the free States, we desire the *‘ abolition 
almost or quite to aman, are for thejof slavery.” 
abolition of slavery, and always have} 3. The fact that scores and hundreds 
been” are every year going from the free States 
2. The mobs which have been got up,|tc the South, and becoming slave hold- 
composed too, sometimes, of ‘‘ gentlemen|evs, among whom are professed Chris- 
of property and standing,” to put down|tians, and Christian ministers—proves 
all discussion of the slave question,|very clearly, how “‘ sincerely, truly and 
shows how sincerely, truly, and earnest-|earnestly ” we all desire the -“ abolition 
ly ’ the North wish for abolition. Does/of slavery” in the North. Suppose a 


Rev. Mr. Winslow [or Dr. Snow] know!person who cannot get any intoxicating 
drinks, should make his boast how strong 


any thing of the fact, that about 5060) drin 
he is on the temperance question; yet 


as soon as he can get where rum is, he 
gets drunk. ‘This is the practical evi- 
dence he gives of his strong temperance 
principles. And this is precisely the 
evidence we give, that we are all opposed 
to slavery in the North. Opposed to 
[slavery where we cannot hold slaves; 


years ago, paraded the streets, and broke 
up a meeting of thirty ladies, when our 
glorious Union was in such imminent 
danger from their operations, while they 
were opposing slavery, which all the 
‘‘ North so sincerely truly and earnest- 
ly ” wish to have abolished? 
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but many of our citizens become slave 
holders, as soon as they get where the 
laws will permit them to do so. If we 
were all opposed toslavery in the North, 
as we ought to be, our citizens would no 
more go to the South and hold slav 
than they would go there and 
horses. 

4. Another evidence that we are all 
opposed to slavery in the free States, is, 
that those ministers and church mem- 
bers whom Mr. Wesley says are “ exact- 
ly on a level with men stealers,” and for 
whom Dr. Clarke says, ‘ perdition has 
scarcely an adequate place of punish- 
ment,” are cordially admitted to our 
pulpits and communion tables! and Mr. 


es, 


steal 


Winslow, with all his ‘abhorrence of 


slavery,” considers it very improper to 
exclude them. He stands “ aloof” from 
such measures; they are altogether too 
ultra” for him. 

5. The fifth evidence which I will 
name, that the ‘“‘ great body of the peo- 
ple at the North, almost or quite to a 
man, sincerely, truly, and earnestly. de- 
sire the abolition of slavery,” :s, that the 
only class who are doing any thing for 
its abolition, are represented as worse 
than mobs—being “‘ mental” mobocrats 
themselves, and exciting all the mobs in 
the country. 

6. The majority of the people in the 
North say ten times as much against the 
abolitionists, as they do against slavery. 
This shows how truly and earnestly the 
great body of the people at the North, 
almost or quite to a man, desire the ab- 
olition of slavery. 

7. The great body of the people at 
the North are ten times as seusitive 
about hard language, when applied to 
slavery and slave holders, as they are 
when it is applied to any other sins or 
sinners. And it would seem from their 
practice, that they consider it almost a 
virtue to use hard language when they 
speak of the abolitionists. 


These are my reasons, or some of 


them, for believing that ‘‘the great body 
of the people at the North, almost or 


quite to a man, sincerely, truly and 


earnestly desire the abolition of sla- 
very.” 


If they do not satisfy my brethren of, 


‘with all whips, 


‘gentle toward all men, and see that you invari- 


|= 


‘ably do unto every one, as you would he shouid 
|\do unto you.” 


the truth of Mr. Winslow’s statement, it 
is not my fault; they are the best I can 
give. 
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| WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 


|_ It is well known, that our brethren in 


England took the lead in the great anti- 
slavery battle which was foucht in Eu- 
rope previous to West India emancipa- 
tion. RicHarp Warson stood in the 
front rank, and led on, under God, the 





m 
moral forces of the Methodist Church, 
ito glorious victory! The testimony of 
Wesleyan missionaries is thought to have 
turned the scale in favor of emancipa- 
tion, at the time the bill passed in the 
British parliament. More petitions were 
sent to Parliament by the Wesleyan 
Methodists, than by any other denomi- 
nation. Petitions, we are told, from 
their congregations alone, contained 
in a single year, 250,000 names ! 

Now let us look at Wesleyan Meth- 
odism, from the days of John Wesley to 
the present time, and see if it has not 
indeed ‘‘ held one undeviating language” 
in relation to slavery. IN 


> 





Testimony of John Wesley. 


To slave holders. “ This eqnally concerns 
all slave holders, of WHATEVER RANK AND DE- 
GREE: seeing men buyers are exactly on a level 
with MEN STEALERS! 

«The blood of thy brother crieth against 
thee from the earth.’ O, whatever it costs, 
put a stop to its cry before it be too late; 1N- 
STANTLY, at any price, were it the half of your 
goods, deliver thyself from blood-guiltiness ! 
Thy hands, thy bed, thy furniture, thy house, 
and thy lands, at present are stained with 
blood. Surely it is enough—accumulate no 
more guilt—spill no more the blood of the in- 
nocent. Do not hire another to shed blood ; 
do not pay him for doing. it. Whether you 
are a Christian or not, show yourself a man! 
Be not more savage than a lion or a bear. 

“ Perhaps you will say, ‘i do not buy any 
slaves; [only use those left by my father.’— 
But is that enough to satisfy your conscience ? 
Had your father, have you, has any iman living 
a right to use another as a slave? Jt cannot be, 
even setting revelation aside. Neither war 
nor contract can give any man such a property 
in another as he has in his sheep and oxen. 
Much less is it possible that any child of man 
should be born a slave. Liserry is the right 
of every human creature, assoon as he breathes 
the vital air; and no human law can deprive 
him of that right which he derives from the 

jlaw of nature. If, therefore, you have any re- 
igard to justice, to say nothing of mercy, or of 
the revealed law of God, render unto all their 
due. Give liberty to whom liberty is due, to 
every child of man, to every parta‘er of human 
nature. Letnone serve you but by his ownact 
and deed, by his own voluntary choice. Away 
i al] chains, all compulsion! Be 
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A larger extract from Mr. Wesley, 
will be found in another place. 


Testimony of Dr. Clarke. 


‘¢ In heathen countries, slavery was in some 
sort excusable; among Christians, it is an 
enormity and a crime, for which perdition has 
scarcely an adequate state of punishment.” 

Again he says—‘ I here register my testimo- 
ny against the unprincipled, inhuman, anti- 
Christian, and diabolic s/ave trade—with all 
its authors, promoters, abettors, and sacrile- 
gious gains ; as well as against the great devil, 
the father of it and them.” 


Testimony of Richard Watson. 


“ If it is wrong to steal men from Africa—to 
reduce them toa state of bondage—it is, for the 
saine reason, to retain them in slavery. If you 
condemn the first thief, and the first recerver of 
the stolen goods, how will you justify those 
who, knowing them to be stolen, conTINUE to 
retuin them. I confess that I cannot see how 
the perpetuation of an injury can cause it to 
cease to be an injury; or by what process an 
acknowledged wrong can be transmuted into a 
right, by continuing in it. My argument then 
is, if it was wrong to enslave the negroes, it is 
wrong to keep them in hopeless bondage ; and 
it follows, that, after this country had renounc- 
edthe African slave trade, it was bound by the 
very principles on which that wretched traffic 
was repudiated, to have taken measures for the 
liberation of all who had thus been wickedly 
reduced to a state of captivity, at the earliest 
period at which their liberation could have been 
made consistent with their own interests, and 
long before this time to have converted them 
into a free, industrious, and happy peasantry.” 

“Slavery is a national violence and theft— 
an oppressive, a debasing, a relentless and a 
murderous bondage. ' 

“Why should we gradually cease to sin, 
where sin is in fact acknowledged ?” 


Mr. Watson denominated the Anti- 
Slavery Society a “ truly patriotic and 
Christian Society.” 

The following extracts are from an 
address by Mr. Watson, which is found 
in his Life, by Thomas Jackson. 


“Slavery was man stealing in its origin ; 
and with this vicious origin it remains tainted 
to this day., It would be as hopeless a task to 
wash it off, as to wash the Ethiop white. 
Characterized as a crime against God and man, 
the thin gauze of sophistry cannot conceal its 
hateful aspect; and the attempt to find a palli- 
ation for it in the Old Testament, only makes 
more audible those thunders which are launch- 
ed against it, as one of the most odious crimes 
both in the law and in the Gospel. 

“ But the advocates of slavery take us to the 
New Testament as well as tothe Old. Iam 
sure we can have no objection to follow them. 
* * * It is indeed surprising enough, that, 
with the fact before them, that Christianity 
has abolished slavery in all the ancient coun- 
tries where it obtained predominant influence, 
that any persons should dream that, in its 
earliest periods, when it glowed with all that 
warmth of charity with which it burst from the 


| 
fountain of the Divine compassion, it should 
enter into any alliance with it. ‘To hold pro- 
perty in men is a thing agreeable enough to 
human nature, as we have proof in the present 
day : it flatters man’s pride, it gratifies his love 
of power, to see his fellow creatures tremble 
before him, and to be the absolute lord of their 
life and happiness.” 

“ They tell us that the apostles did not com- 
mand pagan governments to loose their slaves ; 


and they take shelter here, as though they — 


could plead this black privilege of pagan des- 
potism ; but we hold them to their profession : 
they profess Christianity ; therefore they must 
be tried by its laws; and by one of these laws 
we are content that the whole question of the 
consonancy of Christianity with slavery shall 
be tried: ‘Whatsoever ye: would that men 
should do unto you, so do ye also unto them.’ ”’ 

‘St. Paul sets freedom before the Christian 
slave as a good, after which he ought to aspite 
by all lawful means: ‘ If thou mayest be free, 
choose it rather.’ I believe this language 
would have conducted him to a jail in Jamaica 
—but it is his language ; and it proves that he 
regarded slavery as an evil, and liberty asa 
good to be sought by every Christian slave. 
If the apostle were a friend to slavery, why did 
he thus exhort the slaves? And if'he thus 
urges them to seek their liberty, then in vain 
do our scripture-quoting slave holders plead 
apostolical authority.”’ 


Testimony of the Wesleyan Conference. 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference in 
1830, Resolved, ‘‘ That, as a body of Christian 
ministers, they feel themselves called upon 
again to record their solemn judgment, that the 
holding of human beings in a state of slavery 
is in direct opposition to all the’ principles of 
natural rights and to the benign spirit of the 
religion of Christ. 

‘That the Conference fully concur in those 
strong moral views of the evi! of slavery which 
are taken by their fellow Christians of different 
denominations; and that they express their 
sympathy with an injured portion of their race, 


and their abhorrence of all those principles on — 


which it is attempted to defend the subjection 
of human beings to hopeless and interminable 
slavery. 

‘That the Conference still farther recom- 
mend, in the strongest manner, to such of the 
members of the Methodist societies as enjoy 
the elective franchise, that, in this great crisis, 
when the question is, whether justice and hu- 
manity shall triumph over oppression and cru- 
elty, or nearly a million of our fellow men, 
many of whom are also our fellow Christians, 
shall remain excluded from the rights of hu- 
manity, and the privileges of that constitution 
under which they are born ; they will use that 
solemn trust to promote the rescue of our coun- 
try from the guilt and dishonor which have 
been brought upon it by a criminal connivance 
at the oppressions which have so long existed 
in its colonies, and that, in the elections now 
on the eve of taking place, they will give their 
influence and votes only to those candidutes wha 


PLEDGE THEMSELVES to support, in parliament, — 


the most effectual measures for the entire aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout the colonies of the 
British empire.” 
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slaves in all the territories of Great Britain 














. 
The Wesle 


could have conference action on slavery 
though they could exercise no “ legisla- 
live, executive, or judicial ” authority in 
relation to its abolition. They do not 
appear to have been so much afraid of 
politics, as some of our brethren affect 
to be. They could pass a resolution 
requesting their members to exert a po- 
litical influence. But what a terrible 
thing it would be, for our General or 
Annual Conferences to do this! And 
yet our General Government stands in 
precisely the relation to slavery in the 
District of Columbia and the territories, 
and the slave trade between the States, 
that the British Parliament did to 
slavery in the West Indies! 


WESLEYAN CONFERENCE IN 1835. 


An extract from the Address of the Methodist 
Wesleyan Conference in England, to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 


‘Tt hasalready to come to your knowledge 
as a matter of public notoriety, that by the 
blessing of Ged on the efforts and influences 
of our connexion, and on the combined endear- 
ers of the religious public of our beloved coun- 
try,a great measure for the emancipation of the 
? 
was eventually conducted to a successful issue 
in the Imperial Legislature; and has since 


_ been carried into practical effect in all the colo- 
mies of the empire, with various degrees of 


completeness, but universally with’ sarrry 
and ADVANTAGE, and with results which 
mightily encourage us to go forward in our 
earnest attempts*to enlighten and evangelize 
the whole population, to which favorable ac- 
cess is thus freely opened. _Our American 
brethren’ will doubtless allow us the fraternal 
liberty to express our conviction that GREAT 
SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES are opposed to 
the continuance of slavery ina Christian state ; 
that the permission of it is one of those devia- 
ations from natural equity and evangelical pu- 
riy which call for further deviations to abet and 
maintain them ; that it is contrary to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, and violates and counter- 
acts the principles and obligations by which 
the Gospel urges those precepts. We trust 
that your connexion having already begun to 
resist and condemn this baneful system, will, 
in its own way, he freely and providentially 
led to such practical steps as shall produce a 
Consentaneous opinion, feeling and purpose 
among your own people; and will then have 
the glory of leading the public opinion of your 
great and increasing population, to such decided 
views as will result in a unanimous rejection 
of slavery and its social mischiefs, on the 
ground of its repugnancy to the laws ef Christ.” 


The address from which the above is 
an extract, the General Conference re- 
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yan Conference, it seems,|Methodism! In the answer to this ad- 


dress, which was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference, some dissatisfaction 
was manifested, in relation to the above 
paragraph. Our Wesleyan brethren so 
understood it: They have replied to 
the answer of the General Conilerence, 
and the following is an extract from their 


reply. 


WESLEYAN CONFERENCE IN 1836. 

““ We regret that the allusion in our epistle 
of last year, to the subject of slavery, should 
have occasioned you either pain or embarrass- 
ment. 

“Into the details of any measures of eman- 
cipation we did not enter ; but in conformity 
with-our well known sentiments, we intended 
to affirm the principle, that slavery is a system 
of oppressive evil, and is in direct opposition to 
the spirit of our divine religion ; and we hoped 
that the time had arrived when our beloved 
sister connexion in America would be prepared 
to act on these sentiments, and receive our suf- 
frages with approving cordiality. Slavery in 
iiself, is so obviously opposed to the immutable 
principles of justice, to the inalienable rights of 
man of whatever coler or condition, to the so- 
cial and civil improvement and happiness of 
the human family, to the principles and precepts 
of Christianity, and to the full accomplishment 
of the merciful designs of the Gospel, that we 
cannot but consider it the duty of the Christian 
church to bear an unequivocal testimony against 
a system which involves so much sin AGAINST 
Gop, and so much oppression and wrong, in- 
flicted on an unoffending race of our fellow 
men. 


“Tn common with others, the Wesleyan 


Conference, and generally the people of their 
charge, took this course during the discussion 
of the question of emancipation in our own be- 
loved country. The force of Christian princt- 
ple, peaceably, but firmly maintained, and le- 
gitimately urged, has overcome every difficulty. 
The black and colored population of our own 
colonies have entered into a state of freedom : 
and the inestimable advantages of religious lib- 
erty have been secured on the basis of an equal 
toleration. The Conference has the means of 
knowing that the blessing of God, has been 
graciously vouchsafed to this act of national 
justice, iu the extension of the Gospel, in the 
conversion of great numbers of the negroes, 
and in the improved state of society in the col- 
onies. 

‘“« As it must always be the duty of Christian 
ministers and churches, not only to embody the 
principles of their holy religion in the formula- 
ries of doctrines and codes of discipline, but 
also to act upon them, the Wesleyan. Confer- 
ence of this country trust that their American 
brethren may be enabled, by the constant avow- 
al of the great principles of emancipation, to 
direct and urge forward their people to unite in 
the truly Christian enterprise of conferring on 
the slave population of the United States the 
inestimable benetits of civil and religious free- 
dom. 

“ In assuming the right of mildly, but firmly 


Sused to publish ! Shame on American pressing such sentiments on public attention, 
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the Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America cannot, any more than 
ourselves, be chargeable with an inconsistent 
zeal. 

_ “* But in addition to these inferior considera- 


TIALLY, ETERNALLY, and INCURABLY 
wrong. DIE IT MUST; and happy 
should I have been, had they {the Gene- 
ral. Conference of the M. E. Church] 


tions, the Conference cannot but avow its con- PASSED SENTENCE OF DEATH 


viction, that in all cases it is most safe, and in 
the end most advantageous, that Christian 
churches should act on the principle of reli- 
gious obligation and duty. And although it 
deeply deplores that the Methodists of the 
United States should be exposed to inconve- 
ntence, obloquy, or danger, by the assertion of 
right sentiments on this subject; yet as the 
evil of slavery does exist there—as they are 
brought into immediate contact with it—as 
they are called, in the order of divine Provi- 
dence, to maintain their long published and 
scriptural testimony against it, even in the 
midst of this state of things—and as the pro- 
gress of events renders it tmpossible even if it 
were lawful, that they should be neurrat— 
the British Conference trusts that it will not be 
considered as in any way exceeding the privi- 
leges of the fraternal relation existing between 
the two parties, when it expresses its anxious 
and earnest hope that our American brethren 
will feel it their duty, in union with other 
Christians, TO ADOPT SUCH MEASURES AS MAY 
LEAD TO THE SAFE AND SPEEDY EMANCIPA- 
TION OF THE WHOLE SLAVE POPULATION of 
their great and interesting country.”’ 


On the above, the Christian Guardian, 
a Methodist paper published in Canada, 
remarks : 


“© Happy will it be for the American Metho- 
dist Church, and for the country which she has 
so much contributed to bless, shoulu the admo- 
nitions and advices contained in this admirable 
document be duly regarded by her influential 
leaders, so far, at Jeast, as to induce them to 
cease from their opposition to those of their 
brethren who are engaged in that noble and 
philanthropic cause—the abolition of slavery. 
It is with the most kindly feelings that we ex- 


_ press our deep conviction that the cause of Ne- 


UPON IT!” 

Such has been Wesleyan Methodism 
from the beginning; and such was 
American Methodism once. But alas! 
What is it now ? 

The following extract from a letter 
dated Sept. 28, 1836, and written by a 
minister now filling one of the most im- 
portant stations in the New England 
Conference, gives too true a description. 
of modern Methodism. 


‘What was done at the General Conference, 
and what has issued from the CHAIR at our late 
Conference, and the determined spirit of perse- 
cution among the anti-abolitionists, among my 
brethren, are matters that greatly afflict me. 
What to do, I know not. The great body of the 
Methodists, and especially Methodist ministers, 
have left me, and if they have not take Meth- 
odism with them, [ am a Methodist still.— 
{ cling to Wresuey, Coxr, Warson, and 
CLARKE, to the BririsH CoNFERENCE, to 
the OLD AMERICAN CONFERENCES, to the 
DiscipLine and the BisLe. 

If what is now called Methodism is Metho- 
dism, it is ** modern”? Methodism. Ancient 
Methodism was nota nose of war, a creature of 
circumstances, a thing that could be accommo- 
dated to every call, sin not extepted! No; 
its principles are founded in the eternal relation 
of things, and the immutable word of God.”’ 


We have a strong attachment to the 
pure principles of Wesleyan Methodism; 
and never stronger, than at present. 
But with the pracrice of modern Ameri- 
can Methodism, so far as the slavery 


gro Emancipation must and will prevail, and| question is concerned, we have no fel- 


our ardent desire that MerHopism IN AMERI- 
ca—which. in every period of her existence. 
bas been forward to engage vigorously in every 


lowship. Our present practice, as a 
people, is a total departure from the prin- 


good work—-should at once bend her energies ciples of Wesley, Wesleyan Methodism, 
to this, one of the most laudable which has ever! Methodist discipline, and ancient Meth- 


claimed her aid. 
members have already closed their ears to the 


SYREN SONG OF EXPEDIENCY, and are view-| 


Many of her ministers ani) odist usages in this country. 


But be- 


cause we are trying to bring back the 


ing the subject in its proper ight—as a greai Church to her former principles and 


moral question; and they have come to the practices, we are ‘‘ schismatics !”’ 


Let 


right conclusion that nothing can justify the the candid judge, who have departed 


continuance of a sinful practice, or cancel the 
responsibility 
Christ is laid, to labor for its extinction.” 


TESTIMONY OF REV. JABEZ BUNTING. 


The following sentiment was expres- 
sed by Mr. Bunting, President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, in 1836. 


expressed in the Conference, in reply to;nexion” has 
jand condemn this baneful system.” 


Rey. W. Fisk. 
“Slavery is always wrong—ESSEN- 


under which the Church of from the 


ce 


old ways,” and who are the 
schismatics ! 


PROSPECTS OF THE CAUSE. 
Thanks be to God, that in the lan- 


It was} guage of our British brethren, our ‘‘ con- 


“already begun to resist 


Three years ago, that is, the first of 
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January, 1835, it was not known that! 


there were a dozen abolitionists in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


menced the discussion of slavery in 
Zion’s Herald; and within six months 
from that time, a majority of two annual 
conferences were abolitionized, the ex- 


re About |nearly one third of the delegates. 
that time several of our ministers com-'thirds of the dele 


ference will be abolitionists. The Con- 
ierences already abolitionized will send 
‘Two 
gates will go from the 
free States. Should twelve out of the 
sixteen Conferences in the free States 
be abolitionized before the next General 
Conference, it will give us a majority of 


ertions of Br. Fisk, and the influence of|several delegates in the General Confer- 


the Counter Appeal to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 
bered about one hundred and fifty min- 
isters each. Had Bishop Hedding, 
Rev. W. Fisk, and Rev. N. Bangs es- 
poused the cause in the commencement, 
the reform would, undoubtedly, have 
gone rapidly through the connection. 
There would have been but one party 
in the free states. Upon them, there- 
fore, rests the responsibility of the do- 
ings of the last General Conference, and 
all the evils.that have grown out of the 
measures of the anti-abolitionists, in the 
M. E. Church! And is not this an aw- 
ful responsibility? In consequence of 
the opposition of our opponents, we 
have had to gain our ground by “ in- 
ches.” But notwithstanding this the 
cause, in our Church, has been steadily 
onward! A majority of six annual Con- 
ferences may now be considered as 
abolitionized; and in four of them a 
large majority—these are the New Eng- 
land, New Hampshire, Maine, Genesee, 
Black River, and Erie. The two latter 
were about equally divided at their last 
sessions. ‘There are a large number of 
abolitionists in the Troy, Oneida, and 
Michigan Conferences; and not a few 
in the New York, Pittsburg and Ohio 
Conferences; and a number in other 
Conferences. There are now not less 
than eight hundred travelling preachers 
in the free States, who are abolitionists 
—perhaps nearer one thousand, which 
would make about one third of the whole 
connection, including the Southern Con- 
ferences. There are probably as large, 
or a larger number of local preachers 


euce. We can spare Philadelphia, New 


These conferences num-|Jersey, Indiana, and Illinois Conferen- 


ces to go with the South, and still have 
a majority in the next General Confer- 
ence, providing all the other Confer- 
ences are abolitionized. In addition to 
what we now have, ‘l'roy, Oneida, Michi- 
gan, Pittsburg, Ohio, and New York, 
will make a majority of five or six dele- 
gates. Respecting Troy, Oneida, and 
Michigan, there is not much doubt. 
There is hope of Ohio, Pittsburg and 
New York. And we do not despair of 
even the other four Conferences, or 
enough out of the whole to constitute a 
majority in the next General Conference, 
There are some abolitionists, I believe, 
in all the Conferences in the free States 
—and moral reforms, be it remembered, 
never go backwards. Philadelphia and 
New Jersey will not perhaps be behind 
New York; and there are more aboli- 
tionists in the New York Conference, 
(han our friends in the great city would. 
be willing to have known, through the 
columns of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal ! 

But we have no concern, at present, 
with the next General Conference. We 
hold to the faithful performance of duty, 
and to leaving the results with God. 
“Duty is ours, consequences are his.” 
Whether we are in the minority or ma- 
jority, we hope to stand erect for God’s 
truth. We have no party purposes to 
serve—no object to accomplish, but the 
general good of our fellow men. We 
should indeed rejoice to have our next 
General Conference ‘pass sentence of 
death upon slavery.” And if anti-slave- 





who are with us, in connection with|ry principles spread for two years to 
tens of thousands of our members. Abo-|come, as they have done for two years 


litionism is now going forward in the 


past, there is little doubt but this will be 


M. E. Church with an increased mo-|done’at Baltimore, in May, 1540. ' 


mentum. We have three Methodist pa- 
pers under a decided anti-slavery influ- 


ence, and there is some reason to hopein opposition t 


Two of our annual Conferences with- 
in the last year have passed resolutions 
o the Baltimore Confer- 


that a majority of the next General Con-) ence resolutions. 
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PITTSEURG CONFERENCE. TESTIMONY OF MR. RHETT. a 


“ A large body of citizens, consisting of one — 
hundred and fifty thousand, organized ino one © 
thousand five hundred societies, increasing at — 
the rate ol one a day, with boundicss resources — 


The following preamble and resolu- 
tion was passed, nearly unanimously, at 
the late session of the Pittsburg Confer- 


ence, held at Steubenville, Ohio. 


** Whereas the rule which prohibits ‘ the buy- 
ing and selling of men, women and children, 
wich an intention to enslave them,’ has recently 
been subjected to various constructions, notonly 
differing trom each other, but in the Judgment 
of many of ihe ministers of our church, neutral- 
izing the force and bearing of this plain and im- 
portant rule: We, therefore consider it a privi- 
ledge, and above all our bounden duty, to offer 
the tollowing resolution as the sense of this 
conference respecting the rule in question :— 

«Resolved, That in the judgment of this con- 
ference, ALL TRAFFIC in the souls and bodies 
of our fellow men, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTAN- 
ces, which either originates or PERPETUAT §& 
SLAVERY, is a direct violation, both of the 
spirit and letter of our general rule ou this 
subject.” 


GENESEE CONFERENCE. 


The following resolutions were, I be- 
lieve, passed unanimously, at the late 
session of the Genesee Conference, held 


at Perry, N.Y. 


Ist, That in the judgment of this Conference, 
our Discipline. in declaring that slavery is a 
« great evil,’ is to be understood as pronoun- 
cing, not upon its civil and political, so much as 
upon its moral character. 

2d, That “the buying and selling of men, 
women and children, with an intention to en- 
siave them,” are terms that, in their obvious 
import, relate as well to the internal, as to the 
foreign traffic in human beings; so that the 
buying and selling of men, women and chil- 
dren, with en intention either to originate or 
perpetuate their enstavement, is a violation of 
the disciplinary interdict. 

It is to be hoped that every Confer- 
ence in the free States, will pass similar 
resolutions, before the next General Con- 
ference. 

Preachers’ anti-slavery societies have 
been formed in connection with seven of 
our annual Conferences, numbering in 
all, five or six hundred members ! 

Thus much in relation to the pros- 
pects of the cause, in the M. E. Church. 
In relation to its prospects in the coun- 
try at large, I will give you an extract 
from a letter by Mr. Rhett, member of 
Congress from South Carolina, to his 
constituents. It is dated Jan. 15, 1838. 
Mr. Rhett, being a southern man, will) 
not, of course, be suspected of exaggera- 
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and ably conducted presses and agents, aud 


missionaries aud martyrs, who pant jor distinc — 


tion In this holy cause, as the best proof of their — 
virtue and sanctity; are permitted, in our sister — 


States, to band together for the openly declared 
purpose of destroying our institutions. Three 


- . i 
years ago, I am told, these societies were about 


three hundred ; their numbers about six thou- — 


sand ; their petitions about ten thousand. Now | 


‘ 
t 


they are hundreds of thousands ; control tro 


States; increasing in all the non-slaveholding — 
United together . 


States, and feared by all. 


") 


upon but one principle, they throw their weight — 


into the scale ainougst the contending parties of 
ihe country, without uniting with any, so as to 
control the majority, and advance the great pur- 
pose of their organization. * * * # 

‘Throughout the northern states—through- 
out the whole civilized world—the feeling of 
condemnation of this institution may be said to 
be universal. Even in our sister States, those 
who forbear interfering upon this subject, from 
a regard to the constitutional compact or the 
Union, are abolitionists in principle and feel- 
ing Although they do not approve of the un- 
principled course of the abolitionists, they desire 
and hope to see slavery abolished ; and if they 
had the power, or lay under the responsibility 
of its existence, they, would destroy it in a day. 
Hence, they stand passively by and permit us 
to be assailed, approving of the end, although 
condemning the means; and the Union, which 
was designed to guaranty, or at least not to af- 
fect injuriously, our institutions, is perfidiously 
used for their overthrow. And mark the bis-. 
tory of this fanaticism in foreign nations, Born 
in atheism, and baptized in the blood of revolu- 
tionary France, it accomplished its purpose 
there. In England, it has sprung up under the 
guise of religion, and it has accomplished its 
purpose there. Jt has never yet failed, and 
never will fail, in accomplishing its purpose, 
where the slaveholder does not_contral his own 
destinies. Ir 18 NOW FLAMING JN THE 
Unirep STaTes, and extending its numbers 
with a rapidity far surpassing the operation of 
the gospel itself, in bringing converts to its 
cause. All efforts hitherto made for its sup- 
pression have only fanned, instead of extin- 
guishing the fiame. The people in some parts 
of the country, indignant at their open violation 
of their constitutional faith and the principles of 
the Union, rise up andcrushthem. The ery of 
persecution is raised, and new converts crowd 
their ranks. Congress, inthe spirit of concilia- 
tion, in the vain hope of reconciling their de- 
mands with the powers of the Constitution, in- 
stead of rejecting, receive and act upon their 
vetitions. The right of petition ts said to be 
infringed, and a sovereign State of the confed- 
eracy demands that Congress shall rescind the 
rules by which their agitation is attempted to be 
suppressed, The spirit of abolition has ad- 


tion, in stating the prevalence of aboli-| vanced, and is advancing. Iv INCREASES BY 


tionism. 


oppesirion. Jy rrruMPHSs BY.DEFEAT!” 
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ABOLITIONISTS. 


. Their principles. 

ist. We hold that Congress has no right to 
abolish slavery in the southern states. 

2d. We hold that slavery can only be law- 
fully abolished by the legislatures of the several 
states in which it prevails, and that the exercise 

of any other than moral influence to induce 

such abolition, is unconstitutional. 

3d. We believe that Congress has the same 
right to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, that the state governments have within 
their respective jurisdictions, and that it is their 
duty to efface so foul a blot from the national 
escutcheon. 

4th. We believe that American citizens have 
the right to express and publish their opinions 
of the constitutions, laws and institutions of 
any and every state and nation under Heaven ; 

‘and we mean never to surrender the liberty of 

speech, of the press, or of conscience—blessings 
we have inherited from our fathers, and which 

we intend so far as we are able, to transinit un- 

impaired to our children. * 

5th. We have uniformly deprecated all for- 
cible attempts on the part of the slaves to recov- 
er their liberty. And were it in our power to 
address them, we would exhort them to observe 

a quiet and peaceful demeanor, and would as- 

sure them that no insurrectionary moveinent 

on their part, would receive from us the slight- 
est aid or countenance. 

€th. We would deplore any servile insur- 
rection, both on account of the calamities which 
would attend it, and on account of the occasion 
which it might furnish of increased severity 
and oppression. 

| 7th. We are charged with sending incendi- 

ary publications to the South. If by the term 

incendiary is meant publications containing ar- 
guments and facts to prove slavery to be a mor- 
al and political evil and that duty and policy 
require its immediate abolition, the charge is 
true. Butif this term is used to imply publi- 
cations encouraging insurrection, and designed 
to excite the slaves to break their fetters, the 
charge is utterly and unequivocally false. 

- 8th. We are accused of sending our publi- 
cations to the slaves, and it is asserted that 
their tendency is to excite insurrections. Both 
the charges are false. These publications are 
not intended for the slaves, and were they able 


to read them, they would find in them no en-. 


couragement to insurrection. 

9th. We are accused of employing agents 
in the slave states to distribute our publications. 
We have never had one suchagent. We have 
sent no packages of our papers to any person in 
those States for distribution, except to five res- 
pectable resident citizens, at their own request. 
But we have sent, by mail, single papers ad- 
dressed to public officers, editors of newspapers, 
clergymen and others. ie, therefore, our object 
is to excite the slaves to insurrection, the mas- 
TERS are our agents! i 

10th. We believe slavery to be sinful, inju- 
rious to this and every other country in which 
it prevails; we believe immediate emanc!pa- 
tion to be the duty of every slaveholder, and 
that the immediate abolition of slavery, by those 
who have the right to’ abolish it, would be sate 
and wise. These opinions we have freely ex- 
pressed, and we certainly have no intention to 
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refrain from expressing them in future, and 
urging them upon the conscience and hearts of 
our fellow-citizens who hold slaves or apologize 
for slavery. 

llth. We believe that the education of the 
poor is required by duty, and by a regard for 
the permanency of our republican institutions. 
There are thousands and tens of thousands of 
our fellow-citizens, even in the free states, sunk 
in abject poverty, and who on account of their 
complexion, are virtually kept in ignorance, 
and whose instruction in certain cases is actu- 
ally prohibited by law! We are anxious to 
protect the rights and to promote the virtue and 
happiness of the colored portion of our popula- 
tion, and on this account we have been charg- 
ed with a design to encourage intermarriage 
between the whites and blacks. This charge 
has been repeatedly, and is again denied, while 
we repeat that the tendency of our sentiments 
is to put an end to the criminal amalgamation 
that prevails wherever slavery exists. 

12th. We are accused ef acts that tend to 
dissolution of the Union, and even of wish- 
ing to dissolve it. We have never “ calculat- 
ed the value of the Union,’’ because we believe 
it to be inestimable; and that the abolition of 
slavery will remove the chief danger of its dis- 
solution ; and one of the many reasons why we 
cherish and will endeavor to preserve the Con- 
stitution is, that it restrains Congress from mak- 
ing any law abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press. 

Such, fellow citizens, are our principles.— 
Are they unworthy of republicans and of Chris- 
tians ?—Ex. Com. of the A. An. Slavery Society, 
New York, Sept. 5, 1835. 

Objects. 


The object of this Society is the entire aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States. While it 
admits that each state in which slavery exists, 
has, by the Constitution of the United States, 
the exclusive right to leyislate in regard to its 
abolition in said state, it shall aim to convince 
all our fellow citizens, by arguments addressed 
to their understandings and consciences, that 
slaveholding is a heinous crime in the sight of 
God, and that the duty, safety, and best inter- 
ests of all concerned, require its immediate aban- 
donment, without expatriation. The Society 
will also endeavor, in a constitutional way, to 
influence Congress to put an end to the domes- 
tic slave trade, and to abolish slavery in all 
those portions of our common country, which 
come under its control, especially in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and likewise to prevent the 
extension of it to any state that may be hereat- 
ter admitted to the Union.—Constitution of the 
A. A. Slavery Society, Art. ii. 

This Society shall aim to elevate the charac- 
ter and condition of the people of color, by en- 
couraging their intellectual, moral and religious 
improvement, and by removing public preju- 
dice, that thus they may, according to their 
intellectual and moral worth, share an equaity 
with the whites, of civil and religious privileges ; 
but this Society will never, im any way, 
countenance the oppressed in vindicating their 
rights by resorting to physical force.—Jbid, 
Art. iii. 

Measures. 

1. To treat all men as men,—as immortel 

beings made in the image of the glorious Ged. 
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2. To pray for the enslavers and the en- 
slaved. 

3. To obtain and spread light upon the sin 
and evils of American slavery, by open, free, 
Christianlike discussion—by speaking the truth 
in love for all persons, and on all occasions.— 
[Manual.] 





METHODIST CONVENTION. 


Declaration of sentiments adopted by the 
Convention at Lynn, Oct. 25, 1837. 

Whereas, the Most High God has “ made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth;’’ and, whereas, we be- 
lieve that ‘‘all men are created equal, and that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights ; among which are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness ;’ and, where- 
as, we believe that it ‘is impossible that’ any 
child of man should be born a slave; liberty 
being the right of every human creature, as 
soon as he breathes the vital air, and no human 
law can deprive him of that right which he de- 
rives from the law of nature; ” 

Sin of Slavery. 

Therefore, we believe, That holding the 
human species as property, isa most FLAGRANT 
sin, and that No CIRCUMSTANCES can make it 
otherwise. We believe with Mr. Warson, 
«¢ That if it was wrong to steal men from Africa, 
and reduce them to a state of bondage, it is for 
the same reason, wrong to retain them in a state 
of slavery. Jf you condemn the first thief,” 
says he, “‘and the first receiver of the stolen 
gcods, how will you justify those who, know- 
ang them to be stolen, continue to retain them ?”’ 
He adds, “ I confess I cannot see how the per- 
petuation of an injury can cause it to cease to 
be an injury, or by what process an acknowl- 
edged wrong can be transmuted into a right by 
continuing it. My argument then is, that if it 
was wrong to enslave the negroes, it is wrong 
to keep them in hopeless bondage ; and it fol- 
lows, that, after this country had renounced 
the African slave trade, it was bound by the 
very princ'ples on which that wretched traffic 
was repudiated, to have taken measures for the 
liberation of all who had been thus wickedly 
reduced toa state of captivity, ** * and long 
before this time to have converted them into a 
free, industrious, and happy peasantry.’’— Wat- 
son’s Life, page 380. 

And we believe with Mr. Wesley, * that 
men buyers,” ‘of whatever rank and degree,”’ 
‘are exactly on a level with men stealers.’’ It 
follows, we think, as a matter of course, from 
the above extracts, that the perpetuation of sLa- 
very is the highest kind of theft and robbery— 
inasmuch as it robs its subjects, not of their 
wages only, but of their right to themselves al- 
so—invading the territories of nature and of 
nature’s God, and stripping immortal spirits, 
made in the Divine image, of all their natural 
rights—thus reducing men to things, and mak- 
ing merchandize of those for whom Christ 
died. 

Immediate Emancipation. 


We believe that immediate emancipation, 
without expatriation, is the duty of the master, 
and the right of the slave. 





Internal Slave. Trade. 


We believe that the internal slave trade is no — 
better in principle, and scarcely less horrible in — 
practice, than the foreign traffic; and that the j 
principles of patriotism amd the Christian reli- — 
gion demand of our General Government the F 
immediate abolition of ail traffic in human — 
beings, so far as its jurisdiction extends. ; 

Q 
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Slavery in the District of Columbia. 


The existence of slavery in the District of — 
Columbia, and in the territories of this nation, we — 
consider a disgrace to our republican institu- — 
tions; it being a sin in which the whole nation — 
is involved, and which makes all our boasted © 
pretensions to liberty and equal rights, justly 
chargeable with the basest hypocrisy. And — 
the manner in which’petitions and memorials on — 
the subject of slavery have been disposed of by — 
the General Government, but too clearly indi- — 
cates that we have something yet to do in the — 
North! 


The Sin of the Churches. 


We are of the opinion that the sin of Ameri- 
can slavery, to an enormous extent, is the sin of — 
the Christian Churches, both in the North and — 
South—and that an awful responsibility is rest- 
ing upon ministers of the Gospel, with respect 
to this great evil—and especially upon such as 
hold slaves, OR APOLOGIZE FOR SLAVERY 
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES! We believe 
that the professed Christians of the South, to- 
gether with their apologists in the North, are 
the main supporters ot slavery—and that all 
northern Christians, who neglect to lift up the 
warning voice, and refuse to take sides with 
God’s suffering poor, are scarcely less guilty. 

if the way of emancipation is to be prepared, 
as we believe it is, by moral means, then it is 
under God ina great measure, for the churches 
to say, how long slavery shall be céntinued in 
our country. We cannot but believe, that the 
Christian pulpit is awfully guilty in this matter. 
Even in prayer, the manacied.slave is entirely 
forgotten in many of the pulpits of this Christian 
land, while it is generally thrown open to cleri- 
cal slaveholders, when they visit the free states. 
We seriously doubt whether it is consistent with 
Christian principles, and with a professed oppo- 
sition to slavery as a moral evil, to invite those 
who make merchandize ot God’s image to our 
pulpits and our communion tables. And we 
here record our solemn judgment, that those 
ministers who neglect to preach against slavery 
as they do against other sins, do not declare the 
whole counsel of God. We believe that God’s 
ministers not only may, but oughi to oppose this 
system of soul murder, even on the SaBsatu! 
Believing that the holier.the day the better— 
and that if we are authorized to pull a beast out 
of a pit on the Sabbath, much more ought we to 
lift up the down-trodden of God on that holy day. 


“‘ Our Appropriate Work.” 


Believing as we do, that slavery is one of the 
greatest sins in all the land, we cannot admit, 
that those who feel it their duty to devote them- 
selves principally to writing and lecturing upon 
this ‘*shocking abomination,” have “left the 
Gospel to preach politics.” 

To plead the cause of the oppressed, we be- 
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lieve is the * appropriate work” of a minister 
of Christ—and that to preach against that op- 


pression under which two and a half millions of 


Americans are groaning, is to preach at least one 
Important feature of the Gospel, in its purity. 


Kind Treatment of Colored People. 


‘ We believe that a very favorable and salutary 
influence may be exerted upon southern slave- 
ry, by kind treatment of the colored people at 
the North. When the slaveholder visits the 
free States, let him see that the colored people 
are treated with respect. We fear the negro- 
hating spirit is as prevalent in the North as in 
the South! Colored people are excluded from 
most of our colleges and academies—from our 
trades and professions; and from the inside of 
our steamboats and stage coaches. They are 
put into one corner of our churches, and are sel- 
dom permitted to sit either at the Lord’s table, 
or at any other with the whites! These things 
ought not so to be. And these evils must be 
corrected. 

We verily believe, that what is usually term- 
ed the prejudice of color, is nothing more or 
less, than HATRED OF LOW CoNDITION!! 


The Measures—Hard Language. 


While we do not agree to endorse every thing 
which may have been written and said on the 
abolition side of this great question, we are 
nevertheless, of the opinion, that many things 
which have been thought severe, seem so, 
mainly, because they are TRUE—that many 
things which have been thought personal, per- 
sonify principles not men—and that plain truth 
and plain dealing have frequently been mis- 
taken for a bad spirit. 

Principles are sometimes so indentified with 
their advocates, that it is difficult to do justice 
to the former without seeming to be severe 
against the latter. Too great a sensitiveness 
on this subject appears to us, to evince either 
an illiberal mind, or a bad cause. And while 
on the one hand, we wou!d exhort our brethren 
to speak the truth in love, on the other, we 
would entreat our friends not to make a man 
‘an offender for a word.” 

From the days of Christ and the apostles to 
the present time, the principal actors in all mor- 
al reforms have been accused of using hard 
language. And whoever thinks to reform the 
world with soft words and whisper tones, will 
be sure to be disappointed. Our opponents, it 
seems, do not always practice upon that princi- 
ple. The vocabulary of hard Janguage is not 
confined to the abolitionists. This fact should 
not be forgotten. 


The Necessity of Union. 


It having been a Jong established principle, 
that “ union is strength; ”? and abolitionists hav- 
ing to encounter a constant storm of opposition 
from their enemies, we deem it very injudicious 
for them to turn their weapons against each 
other. And being well satisfied with our pre- 
sent anti-slavery organization, we cannot but 
view with deep regret all movements designed 
or calculated to divide the anti-slavery ranks. 

Though our conference anti-slavery societies 
are not auxiliary to any existing anti-slavery er- 
ganizations, yet we do most cordially approve o! 


the doctrines and measures of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society and its auciliaries ; be- 
eving them well adapted to change and core 
rect public sentiment upon the subject of slave- 
ry. And while we rejoice to find in the anti- 
slavery ranks men of all theological and political 
sentiments, we should exceedingly regret to 
see the holy cause of abolition assume either a 
sectarian or party political aspect—believing 
that it will be safer in the hands of abolitionists, 
as such, than in the hands of any sect or party, 
either in church or state—being well assured, 
that so far as the elective franchise is concerned, 
the principles of every true friend of the slave 
will lead him to give his support to such men as 
will carry out the true spirit of our republican 
institutions, with whatever party they may 
rank. And though we have no wish ever {o 
see a ‘* church and state” party in_ politics, yet 
it is our solemn conviction, that Christians, so 
far from standing aloof from all human govern- 
ments, and denouncing all human institutions, 
should feel their responsibility as citizens; and 
should give their support only to men of good 
moral principle. 


Duties and Rights of Christians. 


We believe that all religious assemblies 
should bear their unequivocal testimony against 
slavery; and to question their right to do so, is 
to deny some of the plainest principles of moral 
philosophy and the Christian religion; as well 
as to adopt a principle contrary to all analogy 
and enlightened usage. 

If a body of Christians have any rights, one 
of those rights must be, liberty to oppose all sin, 
either in their individual or associated capacity. 
And as these are rights which exist in the very 
nature of things, no man can take thei from us. 


Free Discussion. 


Though we regret that there should exist any 
necessity for discussing the right of a body of 
Christian ministers to express a sentiment on 
the subject of slavery, yet, inasmuch as this is 
the fact, we believe it is not only proper, but 
important, that this subject should be fully dis- 
cussed through the columns of our religious 
journals, that our people may understand it in 
all its bearings. We know of no good reason 
why these matters should be confined to the 
clergy, or why they should be kept trom the 
church at large. 

We wish, however, that it may be distinctly 
understood, ‘that in all our discussions of the 
question of conference rights and the powers of 
bishops, it has been our constant aim to avoid 
any atfack upon the episcopacy of our church 
as such, or upon any part of our church polity 
—our controversy having been with certain 
principles of administration, which we be- 
lieve to be UNAUTHORIZED BY THE Discl- 
PLINE! 


The above is a brief view of our senti- 
ments, objects, and measures. What is 
there disorganizing in our doctrines? 
What is there unchristian in our objects? 


and what is there fanatical and incendl- 


ary in our measures ? 
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THE MEASURES, 


without stopping to ‘calculate conse-— 


Many will say, ‘‘ O, we are all aboli-|quences”’ or to ascertain whether he can 


tionists, except the measures, ¥ 
what is there about the ‘ 


prayer wrong? ‘This is one of our mea- 
sures. Is it wrong to attempt to en- 
lighten the public” mind through the 
press, and by public addresses! This is 
another of our measures, Is it wrong 
to attempt to change public opinion by 


means of yoluntary associations? [If 


so, then the temperance measures are 
wrong.| ‘This is another of our mea- 
sures. Is it wrong to petition Congress 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia and the terri- 
tories, and the slave trade between the 
States? Or to send our remonstrances 
io Congress against the admission of any 
new slave holding territory to the Union? 
To petition the State legislatures to in- 
struct their senators, and request their 
representatives, in relation to these mat- 
ters? These are the last of our measures. 
Now, what is there so dreadful in these 
peaceable and constitutional measures ? 
Ought we not to be doing something to 
get rid of slavery? Are our opponents 
doing any thing ? If they do not like our 
measures, Ought they not to institute 
better ones? Can we be justified in do- 
ing nothing, while millions of our fellow 
citizens are groaning in bondage? I 
envy not that « Man, and especially that 
minister, either his head or his heart, 
who can oppose the only measures in 
operation for the liberation of the slaves, 
without opposing slavery, or engaging 
in any means for its abolition? No won- 
der such persons find it necessary to 
proclaim that they are as much opposed 
to slavery as we are, for nobody would 
ever find it out by their conduct. Wo 
be to the poor slaves, if their deliverance 
is to come from such persons! We will 
not blame our opponents for not em- 
bracing our measures, if they will do 
any thing themselves; but they do not at- 
tempt any thing, except to find fault with 
us. O what benevolence! What sym- 
pathy for the cause of bleeding hu- 
manity | 

Suppose a man were drowning, and 
our opponents were looking on, and 
coolly saying, ‘‘ Itis a pity that he should 
drown—but we cannot help it.””. But an 


abolitionist rushes to the scene, and, 


Well,|lay hold of the man without hurting: 
‘ measures” that him, he plunges into the water just as 
is improper? Is the monthly concert of|he is risin 


g for the last time, seizes him 
by the hair of his head, and drags him. 
to shore; but our opponents, standing 
on the bank, refuse to let him Jand with — 
the drowning man, because he uses such 
harsh measures ! 
position our opponents are now occupy- 


ing in relation to the perishing slave— 
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This is precisely the | 


doing nothing themselves, and hinders — 
ing thote who are trying to rescue the — 


innocent from the hand of the oppressor. 
‘* Lord, lay not this szz to their charge!’” 


HARD LANGUAGE. 


““O, but you use hard language.” So 
did Christ and the apostles; so have the 
martyrs and reformers in all ages; in- 
stance Luther, 
field, &c. 

“Ye are of-your father the devil,” 
said Christ, ‘‘ and the lusts of your father 
ye will do.” And yet these very per- 
sons were professors of religion! What 
language! And to aggravate the matter 
still more, in other places they are de- 
nounced by the same Being, and that 
too in a truly ‘‘ Christian spirit,” as 
“hypocrites,” and whitewashed “ sepul- 
chres !’? How severe! 

Again, ‘O full of all subtlety, thou 
enemy of all righteousness, thou child 
of the devil; wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord?” What! 
call men children of the devil! Why 
this is going beyond the abolitionists in 
severity and personalities. ‘‘ But what 
they said was frue.” Indeed! and may 
we plead the truth in justification also? 
“‘ But they were inspired.” Inspired to 
do what it is wicked for us to do? Have 
moral principles so changed? ‘ But 
they did not denounce slavery nor slave 
holders.” Indeed! Then all kinds of 
wickedness and wicked men may be 
denounced except slavery and slave 
holders ! 

Mr. Wesley calls slave traders “ A fri- 
can butchers,’’ ‘‘ men stealers,’’ &&c. and 
says, ‘‘ All slave holders, of whatever 
rank or degree, [Christians and minis- 
ters not excepted] are exactly on a Jevel 
with” these butchers and men stealers. 
‘* You,” says he to the slave holders, 
speaking of the slave trade, “are guilty, 


Wesley, Fox, White-_ 
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yea, principally guilty, of all these 


. frauds, robberies and murders, You are 
the spring that puts all the rest in mo- 


tion—therefore the blood of all these 
wretches who die before their time, 
whether in their own country or else- 


where, lies upon your head. * * * 


Thy hands, thy bed, thy furniture, ¢hy 
house, thy lands, are at present stained 
with blood! * * * Be not more 
savage than a lion or a bear!” He pro- 
nounces the slave trade ‘“ complicated 
villany—robbery, and murder,” and de- 
clares that atu slave holders, of what- 
ever rank and degree, are “ exactly on 
a level” with this villany, robbery and 
murder, and are ‘ partakers with the 
thief!” What “personal criminations 
and acrimonious epithets!” What a 
mental mobocrat— equally accountable 
(says Dr. Snow) with the man who as- 
saults his neighbor with brickbats and 
stones.” 

And Dr. Clarke too, is not a whit be- 
hind Mr. Wesley in hard language. ‘(In 
heathen countries,” said that great di- 
vine, ‘‘slavery was in some sort excusa- 
ble; but among Christians it is an enor- 
mity and a crime, for which perdition 
has scarcely an adequate place of pun- 
ishment.” What! perdition almost too 
good a place for Caristian slave holders? 

Our opponents sometimes use a Little 
hard language. A member of the New 
England Conference has been called, 
among other hard names, ‘‘a child of 
the devil” by a member of the South 
Carolina Conference. And has any of 
our opponents breathed a sentiment 
publicly against this transaction? A 
member of the N. H. Conference has 
been published to the world through the 
columns of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, as a ‘‘ bitter reviler ;’? and this 
was done by member of the New York 
Conference! No retraction has been 
called for by any of our opponents ; and 
the author of that expression stated, not 
long since, through the columns of the 
Christian Advocate, that he still thinks 
he had good reason for making it. 

A member of the last General Con- 
ference was wished dead, and two others 


were represented as bemg engaged in| 
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nication from one of the “ respected 
correspondents” of that paper, headed 
with more than half a colunm of edito- 
rial, calling attention to the article, with- 
out disapproving of a single expression 
contained init. From this article I take 
the following mild expresstons! The 
writer complained of us for hard Jan- 
guage, &c. Now see what an example 
he sets us. Abolitionists are called 
‘* Reckless— bewildered ’—accused of 
being disingenuous ”—* sophistical ” 
—making ‘attempts to dismember the 
republic’—guilty of an “ utter contempt 
of public opinion,” and a “total disre- 
gard of the counsel of the wise, the 
good,’ &c.—guilty of a ‘shameless 
manner’—of ‘ besliming, begrimming, 
and besmattering the characters of those 
who have opposed their visionary 
schemes” —of having ‘vilified eminent 
men ”’—making ‘“ mischievous state- 
ments”’—uttering “ calumnies”—mak- 
ing “‘ groundless charges ”»—‘ snarling” 
—uttering “ glaring falsehood ?—onilty 
of ‘‘malice and cunning ”’—uttering 
“nefarious untruth’——“ total falsity’’— 
** nonsense ’’— ‘‘ wanton falsehood ”— 
‘vile traduction ’’—“ falsehood struck 
at the prolific mint of abolitionism.” 
The above is a mere sample of columns 
of a similar description, which might be 
gathered from the communications of 
our opponents. What an example of 
mildness and soft words! Abolitionists 
must be dull scholars indeed if they do 
not learn to reprove mildly under such 
anti-abolition teaching! 

In several late numbers of the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, Rev. N. 
Bangs has charged a member of the 
New England Conference, over and over 
again, with ‘‘ palpable falsehood ”—and 
that too,.in relation to a matter which 
his conference had carefully investigat- 
ed, and without administering the least 
censure, had passed a resolution, I be- 
lieve unanimously, that his character for 
TRUTH and verAcrry stood Fratr and 
UNIMPEACHED! ‘This accuser was pres- 
ent at the Conference which investiga- 
ted the matter, and ‘new that the accu- 
sed had been honorably acquitted ? And 
yet he must continue to slander the in- 


“ damning iniquity,” by a member ofjnocent, by reiterating his charges of 


the Georgia Conference. 


palpable falsehood! How mild,—how 


The 599th No. of the Christian Ad-| brotherly ! 


vocate and Journal contains a commu- 
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And have any of our opponents pub- 


licly disapproved of such conduct? But 
it may be said, these good brethren 
would not have expressed themselves 
thus, had it not been for our exciting 
discussions. It may be answered, that 
neither Jesus Christ or- the apostles 
_ would have been crucified, had it not 
been for their exciting commnnications. 
Wesley, and many other Methodist 
preachers, both in Kurope and America, 
would not have been mobbed, had it not 
been for their exciting doctrines and 
measures. 

The blame of all the hard language 
of our opponents, and of all the mobs in 
the land, is thrown upon the heads of 
the abolitionists; and wherefore? Is it 
because we have refrained from counte- 
nancing mobs and violence, and have 
pursued a peaceable, lawful, and consti- 
tutional course ? 


IS OUR LANGUAGE TRUE? 


Trurn is sometimes necessarily se- 
vere, and severe because it 1S TRUTH. 
The proper question to be decided is, 
whether our language is ¢rue, or not. 
If it be not true, it should be abandon- 
ed; but if it be, it remains to be proved, 
that it should not be used. What lan- 
guage have we ever used which is wn- 
true? O, you have called slavery theft 
and rebbery—and slave holders thzeves 
and robbers! Well, is there any thing 
untrue in such a representation? If so, 
then the testimony of Mr. Wesley and 
the Declaration of Independence, 1s un- 
true. See pages 7 and 8 of this Ap- 
peal. See also the testimony of Jona- 
than Edwards and Richard Watson, in 
Part V. of the Appeal. See also the 
Bible: ‘‘ He that stealeth a man and 
selleth him, or IF HE BE FOUND IN HIs 
HAND, he shall be surely put to death.” 
‘See pages 35th and 36th of the Appeal. 

If slavery be a sin, and yet is not theft 
and robbery, I would like to know to 
what class of crimes it properly befongs ? 
I believe it will be impossible to make it 
appear that slavery is not theft and rob- 
bery of the very worst kind—as much 
worse than horse stealing, as a man is 
more. valuable than a brute—and as 
much worse than highway robbery, as 
human rights are more valuable than 
dollars and cents!! 

Now as to the propriety of calling 
things by their right names, 
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speaking the truth plainly. All will ad- © 
mit, that there is no impropriety i in de- 
signating horse stealing by its prope 
name, even though Christians (!) were to 
steal horses! No impropriety in calling: 
robbery robbery, where money is con-— 
cerned, though but 25 cents be taken, 
and that too by a good (!) man! But~ 
man stealing must not be designated. by. 
any hard names! Ono, many of them 
are Christians, and become slave holders — 
from “‘ pr inciple : /?? And “ deacons, EL- 
prrs and BISHOPS should be SLAVE- 
HOLDERS,” alias, MEN STEAL- 
ERS! ie 
I must be called a thief anda robber, | 
if I take forcibly 25 cents from another, 
and my ministerial character will not’ 
shield me from this hard epithet; but I 
may rob another of his soul and body, » 
and lam a gentleman! Do not call me 
a thief and a robber ! rf 

I once heard of a minister who told 
his people, ‘‘if they did not repent, they 
would go to a place, that. he would not 
name before that polite congregation !” 
If such preaching is most likely to con- 
vert sinners, then may we hope to con- — 
vert slave holders by “ daubing them 
with untempered mortar.’ But till we 
can be convinced of that fact, we shall 
continue to call things by their right 
names—i. e. a thief a thief, a robber a 
robber, a man stealer a man stealer! | 

We do not pretend, however, that we 
have always used the best wor ds, and it 
is presumed our opponents will not pre- 
tend that they have been perfect in their. 
choice of terms, and use of words. Of 
one thing, however, we are confident ; 
and that is, the system of soul murder, 
called slavery, and which Mr. Wesley 
says is the ‘‘sum of all villanies,” has 
never been abused by hard language, 
from the abolitionists. It is not in the 
power of language to represent it worse 
than it reallyis. ‘‘ The devil,” says Dr. 
Clarke, is the ‘‘ great father of 1t,”"—and 
I am sure he never begat a child more 
completely after his own likeness! But 
you have just called slavery, sew/ murder. 
Please turn to the 22d and 23d pages 
of this work, and see if Southern testimo- 
ny does prove the truth of this assertion | 






LOOK AT THIS MATTER. 


Now is it not pretty business for Chris- 


and of/|tians and clergymen to exhaust their be- 
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eimatchea ites "A ee criti-|to mngosge that they would be willing 
a : Brgy aaa chin F ae ES un- . ave imitated? Would they be wil- 
Sead the horrors of ee dad while ing We should speak of them as they 
: (eer tgs y; and while|have spoken of us? I will add no more 
they are loading down abolitionists with) in relation to this silly cavil about hard 
the most severe and uncharitable epi-|lancuage. 
‘thets? While millions of degraded and| ~ ~ 
» defenceless Americans are piercing the SIN OF SLAVERY. 
heavens with their cries, and while our) ‘* But you hold that slavery is a sin 
highest church officers are talking about) under all circumstances,” ‘To be sure 
' the “rightfal authority,” and the ‘‘gold-|we do; for we think the sin consists in 
en rule,” (but I forbear,) shall I stop to|the thing itself, and not in the circum- 
prune my language, and soften my ex-/stances. Slavery, in its mildest form, 
pressions? I can most solemnly and/1s a vioLagion or THE RIGHTS OF MAN, 
sincerely gay, ‘' God forbid ! ” Without/AND OF THE PREROGATIVES OF JEHOVAH, 
_ attempting to make it appear that I have/and of course js nothing better than 
always used the best words, I wish it|theft and robbery. 
_ may be distinctly understood, that I pur-| ‘But the slave is willing to be a _ 
| ~posely avoid soft words when I speak ofjslave.’’ And so some are willing to be 
slavery ;—I do not wish to use milder/murdered; but does that make it right 
language in speaking of that shocking|to murder them ? 
abomination, than I would in speaking} ‘‘ But he is treated well.” So are 
of theft and highway robbery—and if/horses. ‘ He is well fed.’ So are cat- 
our friends will only keep up the dis-|tle. ‘But he is held for his good.” So 
tinction made by the General Confer-)a person may be murdered for his good; 
ence, between the szm and the sinner,|but is it right to murder, in any case? 
what I say of the former need not be|‘‘ The Jaws forbid emancipation.” Sup- 
_ construed to the disparagement of the|pose they were to forbid praying? ‘ But 
latter. I however make no such distirc-|the slave will go into worse hands.” 
tion ! You don’t know that. No slave holder 
If my brethren choose to apply to|will pretend that he is the kindest man 
man stealing milder terms than they dojin all the country. But suppose he 
to horse stealing, I shall not object; but|}does go into worse hands; it is to the 
I cannot be bound by such rules and|general good that we are to look, and 
regulations. ‘The truth may be spoken|not to particular cases. Let all the good 
in dove, even when it is spoken with/slave holders come out and emancipate » 
plainness and severity ; otherwise Christ|their slaves, and it would have a ten- 
and the apostles, Luther, Wesley, Clarke,|dency to change public sentiment and 
Edwards, the Kentucky Synod, &c. &c.|/the laws; but as long as good men 
did not speak it in love. And other-/sanction slavery by their example, the 
wise our opponents, admitting that they/laws will never be likely to be made 
speak the truth (/) do not speak it in/ better. 
love; for they will not deny, that they are| Though slavery is a sin under all cir- 
plain, pointed and severe, when speaking} cumstances, it is not pretended that all 
of us and our cause. Look at our prov-|slave holders are equally guilty. Idola- 
ocations—at the slanders which have|try is a sin under all circumstances, al- 
been heaped upon us—the lawless vio-|though sin may rot be imputed where 
lence which has been raised against us—|there is no light or law. But the ching 
the shocking abominations of slavery|itse/f, God hates; it is opposed to the 
which have been portrayed before our/eternal rule of right, always and every 
eyes—the apologies and Scripture argu-|where. Intemperance was as bad in ¢é- 
ments of our do-nothing opponents ;—I se/f, fifteew years ago, as now; but in 
say look at those things, and judge wheth-) many instances sin was not imputed 
er our opponents would have done bet-/then, where it would be now—" The 
ter in our circumstances. If they think/time of this ignorance God winked at, 
they can, let them try it. But have they}&c. Circumstances cannot alter the 
done better in their own circumstances?) sin of slavery, though they may affect 
Have they set us an example in relation|the personal guilt of the slave holder. 
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We may do many things jevery day|ing, selli ing and drinking, what Robert 
which are wrong in themselves, and Hall calls “liquid fire, and distilled dam- 
wrong under all circumstances—but not |nation ae is which have existed to an 
having a clear perception of the moraljalarming extent, and do still exist in 
turpitude of these acts, they may, per-|some measure in the Methodist Episco- 
haps, be pardoned. pal Church. You well know, that there 

But the time is near, if indeed it has|was ten years ago, a warm opposition to 
not already come, when every slavejyour course on the temperance question, 
holder in the lund will be deeply guilty|in the M. HE. Church. No farther off 
before God! Ijudgethem not. Whatjthan across the river, from where you 
may seem impossible with men, may be|reside, Methodist brethren have said, 
possible with God. “we would be glad to hear Br. Fick 

It would be a heinous sin for me to|preach the Gospel, but we do not wish 
hold a slave—and the thing in itself isto hear him preach temperance ! (7 gull 
just as bad in the hands of another manj|‘‘ testify that I have seen.” And have 
as it would be in mine. His guilt may/not communications from you and Rey. 
not be the same, unless his “light be|'T’. Merritt on the temperance question, 
equal. been refused a place in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, in former years? 
If L recollect right, I have received such 
facts from your own mouth. If you 

I feel it my duty to take some notice/have forgotten this matter, the Rey. N. 
of brother Fisk’s Address to the Hast-| Bangs can probably refresh your memo- 
ern and Northern Conferences; and|ry. One Methodist preacher published 
will take the liberty, in this instance,}a pamphlet against you, and was doubt- 
also, to address my remarks directly to\less as sincere as you are now in oppos- 
him. ing abolitionism. 

Dear Brother—The numbers of the} Now suppose you had been told, if 
Christian Advocate and Journal con-|you drive on with these ultra temper- 
taining your Address, are before me./ance measures at this rate, you will di- 
I have, however, only room for a few|vide the Church; would you not have 
general remarks, » replied, ‘‘ rather than have a rum- making, 

And as two able brethren are now re-|rum-selling and rum-drinking church, 
viewing the same document through|let it be divided? Would it not ba 
other mediums, I shall say less than. I|better that the church should be rent 
at first intended. than that (intemperance) should be con- 





PRESIDENT FISK’S ADDRESS. 


Having perhaps found yourself una-|tinued?”? Do you not know that you 


ble to answer our arguments, you now|was once as warmly opposed on the 
attempt to make it appear, that our temperance question as some of us are 
measures are schismatical. You carry}now on the abolition question? Do 
the idea, that a division of the church/you not know that even doctors of di- 
under any circumstances, would be, of|vinity in the M. E. Church once oppos- 
all things, the most dreadarkt This sen-|ed you? They were, perhaps, then, as 
timent you undoubtedly suppose you|honest in their belief, that you had left 
can make many abolitionists believe.|the gospel to preach politics, and that 
Your next step appears to be, to induce|/you was contributing your influence to 
the more timid abolitionists to believe,|‘‘unite church and state” by giving 
that such will be the inevitable conse-|Presbyterianism a national ascendancy, 
quences of abolitionitsm—and thus you/as you are now in opposing abolition- 
expect to frighten many (probably you/ism by “ Counter Appeals, ” ‘ Letters, ” 
think the greater portion) from our|‘‘ Addresses,” &c. You can suffer 
ranks; and then the rest may be given|thousands of Methodist ministers and 
up as reprobates. But the result of this) members to pursue a course which places 
effort, remains to be seen. them, according to Mr Wesley, ‘ ex- 

You say, ‘you love the church as the|actly on a level with men stealers,”’ and 
apple of your eye’—and not the less, renpain silent! You can see a Metho- 
presume, because you have opposed so'dist minister openly propose a division 
warmly and pointedly the manufactut-| of the M. E. Church, unless a “ slave- 
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holder”’ (exactly on ‘a level with a man- 
stealer ) can be made a bishop, and re- 
main dumb; while you are out upon 
your brethren, who, according to your 
own showing, are the only “class of 
men who profess to be devoting them- 
selves to this work, ” emancipation! 
You do not appear to have any fears that 
slavery or anti-abolition will divide the 
M. E. Church. No; it is only an op- 
position to sin that you fear. Is the 
M. E. Church such a ‘ mother of har- 
lots,” that to oppose theft, robbery and 
adultery, will endanger her peace and 
safety? Iam unwilling to believe this. 
What have we ever done more than to 
carry out the principles of Wesley and 
Wesleyan Methodism? Wherein are 
our principles or practices unchristian ? 
And how is that which is not unchris- 
tian to divide a Christian church? You 
say you cannot “sit still and be silent ”’ 
in view of abolitionism; but there are no 
horrors in siavery that can disturb 
your quiet! What benevolence! what 
sympathy for suffering and bleeding hu- 
manity! You could, indeed, say, when 
in England, that ‘‘ slavery is evil—only 
evil—and that continually’’—but we 
hear nothing of this from you since you 
returned, nor did we hear any thing of 
it before you went. 
You would do well, my dear brother, 
to bear in mind one fact; it is this: 
“The wisdom that is from above 1s 
FIRST pure, THEN peaceable.” But aunti- 
abolitionism reverses the sentiment, of 
‘of this text, (I would to God that this 
were a solitary instance of the kind,) and 
puts peace before purity. Such is the 
tenor of your reasoning upon this sub- 
ject. ‘The Church must not be disturb- 
ed—that which has a tendency to dis- 
turb or ‘‘ dismember the church” must 
be wrong. No exceptions are made— 
no intimations are given that the church 
may be wrong. How much this looks 
like taking the ground that the church 
is infallible—and that whoever opposes 
any thing that the church tolerates, is a 
heretic. What higher claims were ever 
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‘set up by the Scribes and Pharisees of|doctrine w 


old, or by the papists and Episcopalians 
in the time of Luther and Wesley? It 
is a fearful state of things when the 
church will not bear to be reproved for 


her sins—and when her highest coed ey 
sult. 


will oppose more heartily her reprovers, 
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than her errors. 


, : Popery has cried 
‘schism ” and *“ 


dismemberment” loud- 
er than brother Fisk can; but do these 
cries of heresy, prove that the sins of 
the church ought not to be reproved ? 
whose fault was it that the reformation 
divided the Roman church? Whose 
fault was it that Methodism divided the 
Protestant Episcopal church? And 
whose fault will it be, if opposition to 
theft and robbery divide the Methodist 
E. Church? ve 

No abolitionist wishes the Methodist 
E. Church divided—and if it is not held 
together by slavery, there is no danger 
that abolitionism will divide it—and if 
it is held together by the wages of un- 
righteousness, no matter how soon it is 
divided—the sooner the better. One 
thing is certain; it is always right and 
always safe to oppose all sin—and no 
plant that my Father hath planted will 
be rooted up by such a course. 

But you quote scripture to show, that 
those who disturb the church, are great 
sinners. And how do you quote it? 
Why about as correctly as a certain 
character quoted it to Christ. 

The following isthe passage, as quot- 
ed by yourself: ‘Mark those that 
cause divisions among us—and avoid 
them.’ This you marked, as a quota- 
tion from the Bible. But not only are 
the most important parts of the text 
omitted, but the words which I have 
italicised are notin it! These words 
are ‘‘ home-made” Scripture; or per- 
haps I might say anti-abolition Scrip- 
ture; orif you please andi-schism Scrip- 
ture. The abolitionists have no occa- 
sion to garble the word of God in this 
manner, to make out a case! The fol- 
lowing is the whole verse: “ Now I be- 
seech you, brethren, mark them which 
cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned; 
and avoid them.” Compare this with 
brother Fisk’s quotation, and then judge 
how well the Bible, as it is, serves his 
cause. It was only those who “caused 
divisions and offences contrary to the 
hich they had learned,” that 
were to be “‘avoided.”” Christ himself, 
came, as he tells us, to divide families ; 
i. e. to preach doctrines which would be 
received by some, and opposed by oth- 
and thus divisions would be the re- 

Now the question is, is abolition- 
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ism “contrary to the doctrines which 
we have learned? If so, let it be shown. 
That abolitionism is contrary to the 
doctrines of the ‘‘ Counter Appeal,” is 
admitted ; but that it is contrary to the 
Bible, is denied; and the proof is chal- 
_lenged. But it would seem we are to 
be tried by a new standard. The ques- 
tion is not now, what is right and ac- 
cording to the scriptures—but what will 
the church bear? What will cause di- 
visions “among us?’’ Brother Fisk 
will not pretend that Christ and the 
apostles did wrong in disturbing the 
Jewish church, nor that Martin Luther 
did wrong in disturbing the Romish 
church, which was undoubtedly once as 
pure as the Methodist church ever was— 
nor yet that John Wesley did wrong 
in disturbing the Church of England; 
but he seems to take it for granted, that 


the M. E. Church is so infallible that she|has prospered as she is. 


the division of the Church—abolitionists 
love the Church, perhaps, as well as 
their opponents; but they will not sacri- 
fice “purity” to “peace;” nor con- 
sent to a compromise of truth with er- 
ror. Suppose an opposition to the 
‘‘most complicated villany,” should 
prove the occasion of a division of the 
M. E. Church! Would the world be 
likely to come to an end any sooner on 
that account? Is it certain, that in 
such an event, a stop would be put to 
all revivals? Does Br. Fisk know, that 
if the M. E. Church were divided into 
two or more parts, as much good would 
not be done as is done now? How can 
he know this? Will not a faithful op- 
position to all sin be likely to be over- 
ruled for the glory of God and the good 
of souls? We are willing to risk it. 

It may be said that the M. E. Chnrch 
True; but 


must not be agitated, though she makes|does this prove that slavery has-been the 
merchandize of the souls and bodies of|/cawse of her prosperity? or that an 


men! What did the Roman Catholic 
Church ever do worse than this ? 3 

What is it that ‘‘ causes divisions and 
offences contrary” tothe Bible? Siave- 
RY! It divides families—separates hus- 
bands and wives—parents and children 
—annuls the marriage relation—with- 
holds from hundreds of thousands in 
our country all the means of knowledge 
and grace! It has awfully corrupted 
the M. E. Church; but brother Fisk can 
find no time to oppose this soul murder ! 
He represents those who are lifting up 
their voice like a trumpet against these 
abominations, as ‘‘ schismatics”’ who are 
to be ‘avoided.’ It is slavery that 


opposition to slavery will destroy it ?— 


‘|Does it prove that she would not pros- 


per more abundantly if she were free 
from slavery? Or does it prove that 
fewer souls would be converted if she 
existed in two or more bodies? Is a 
division of the church the worst thing 
that could take place under the sun ?— 
Would it be worse than slave holding, 
which is, according to Mr. Wesley, 
“man stealing ?’’ Itrust the abolition- 
ists willnot be driven, by your scare- 
crow of a diviston of the church, to 
abandon their principles. 

It is said that the church is built upon 
a rock, and ‘‘the gates of bell shall not 


causes “ offences,” and violates every|prevail against it.” If, therefore, abo- 
precept of the decalogue. But the new|litionism is from above, it will not harm 
doctrine is, it must not be opposed, ifthe church, of course; and if it is 
such opposition would endanger the|from beneath, the church is safe; for 
peace of the church! the gates of hell are not .to prevail 
Has Br. Fisk ever reflected that anti-|against it! And if there is any church 
abolitionists may cause a division in the/not built upon the rock, no matter how 
church? Does he not know, that his|soon it is divided. 
course and that of others who think and| The abolitionists, I am confident, 
act with him,. 7s drawing the lines of|willNEVER LEAVE THE CHURCH, if they 
““narty?”? Does he not know, that|/can have any rights in 7t—and if slave 
such opposition is consolidating and uni-|holders and anti-abolitionists can gain 
ting the abolitionists all over the land?|any thing by dividing the church, they 
May not the mangled Scripture which he/may, for aught I know, divide it. In- 
has applied to us, be after all, with|deed, some, to sustain slavery, have al- 
more propriety applied to him and his|ready thrown out such a hint. But no 
“party ?” fear of such a result will deter us from 
I repeat, that no abolitionist wishes|taking Wesleyan ground on the subject 
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of slavery. Let this be well understood, !frast with “ 
and let our opponents govern themselves| 


accordingly. The abolitionists will ney- 
er leave the church, unless they are 
driven out by the spirit of slavery. 

In the following sentences, we have 
a curious specimen of anti-abolition 
logic : 

“*Many seem to suppose that abolitionism 
means the abolishment of slavery, and hence 
they represent all those who oppose abolition- 
asm, as opposed to the abolishment of slavery. 
Now this would be a necessary consequence 
only, in case that abolitionism and the emanci- 
pation of the slaves were identical. But 
they are not identical—they are two distinct 
things; as may be seen by this obvious con- 
sideration: abolitionism exists—has a present 
being —but the slaves are not emancipa- 
ted. Abolitionism exists, therefore, without 
emancipation—and must of course be another 
thing, unless it should be claimed that the same 
thing may be and may not be, at the sume time.” 


Is this the way you reason; my dear 
brother? Is this the way you teach 
your pupils to reason? I must say, that 
I am more surprised at these expressions, 
than at any thing which has ever fallen 
from your pen! I will apply your rule 
to a few things. 
pose that Christianity means the” con- 
version of the world, ‘‘ and hence they 
represent those who oppose ’’ Christian- 


ity, ‘‘ as opposed to the” conversion of 


the world. ‘‘ But they are not identi- 
cal—-they are two distinct things ’— 
Christianity exists—has a present being 
—but the” world is not converted. ‘A 
man, therefore, may oppose’? Christian- 
ity ‘‘as it exists among us, not only 
without a design to support” infdelity, 
“but without supporting it in fact.” 
You can easily apply your reasoning to 
colonization, . education, temperance, 
éc., and if you do not become sick of 
such logic, | misjudge your character. 
How hard a man of your talents must be 
pressed for arguments, when he will re- 
sort to such a method of reasoning ! 
And how suspicious that cause appears, 
that either requires or admits of such a 
defence! And yet, you pretend to be- 









‘* Many seem to sup- 


a 
Woe toe cr modern abolitionism.”— 
Yonder if slavery is one of those * en- 

terprises ”—if not, what is it? 
4 You say, you hold the abolitionists 

responsible, both as a parry and as 
INDIVIDUALS, for the generul character 
of their measures, for their official do- 
ings, for the doings of their accredited 
agents, and for the general course of 
their accredited papers.” suppose you 
will be willing to be tried by the same 
rule. I will then hold you responsible 
for the ‘ official doings” of Coloniza- 
tien Societies, ‘ for the doings of their 
accredited agents, and for the general 
course of their accredited periodicals.” 
I also hold you responsible for the “ offi- 
cial doings” of anti-abolitionists—their 
“accredited agents and papers.” So 
on your principle, you must swallow the 
the New York Conference gag daw—the 
Baltimore Conference slave trade regu- 
lation—the Georgia Conference resolu- 
tion, that “‘ slavery is not a moral evil,” 
endorsed by the South Carolina Confer- 
ence—the doings of the General Con- 
ference ; and last, though not least, 
slavery enjoined under certain circum- 
stances by the “‘ Golden Rule!” 

You will not, of course, refuse to be 
held responsible for those official ‘‘ do- 
ings and sayings” of Colonization So- 
cieties, agents, and periodicals, which 
I have noticed in my review of your 4th 
of July address! And when you shall 
feel yourself able to take additional re- 
sponsibilities, from the same sources, and 
of a similar kind, the colonization re- 
ports, and a complete set of the African 
Repository, now in my possession, will 
furnish you with an abundant supply. 

You say, 

“ The age of wonders is not passed. Former 
ages may have had their physical wonders— 
their supernatural wonders, their wondrous 
heroes and sages. But it was reserved for the 
present age to astonish the world by its logical 
wonders !” 


I will only add a few more specimens 
of your ‘ logical wonders ”—for in truth 


lieve that all will admit this view of the|] cannot perceive more than two or 

subject ‘to be a fair one!” If there) three distinct ideas in your five long ar- 

is no ‘ human device,” no ‘‘ adroit and|ticles,—perhaps I might say one, viz., 

i 2 . = . . . - . ie 99 

sophistical ambiguity ” here, I know not|* abolitionism is schism - 

grnare ee look for such things. « Suppose then, Mr. Scott’s plan succeeds, 
You speak of the “sublime and holy) ang that which he and other leading abolition- 

enterprises” of “the church” in con-|ists aim at, is accomplished. Does not every 
‘ 
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one see that this would be schism? It would 
be an'exclusion from the functions and privi- 
leges of the Church, on the principles which 
the Church itself, in its highest judicatory, has 
decided shall not be ground for such exclusion. 
[ Where has Mr. Scott ever proposed the exclu- 
sion of members?] A part assume the right, 
extra-judicially, to make new terms of commun- 
zon! a minority decide, on principle, and by 
PRACTICE, that those whom the church recog- 
nizes as her official and private members, 
are. not worthy of Christian confidence and 
Christian ordinances! Is not this of itself 
schism? Is not this very act an assumption on 
the part of the minority, of the right to make 
their own terms of communion, independent of 
the body ?”’ 

“‘ As administrators of Discipline, they must 
drive the members of their own Church from 
the Lord’s table, and that too contrary to the 
judgment and laws of the Church. It is act- 
mg, not only without law, but against law— 
on their own private judgment ; depriving 
men of their constitutional rights, for which 
they profess to be such great sticklers; assu- 
‘ming an irresponsible power, and thus, as far 
as their authority and influence go, assuming, 
in principle, the very quintessence of tyran- 
ny—for what is it to play the tyrant, but to 
deprive men of their legal rights, on the ground 
of one’s own private judgment and wili? He 
who avows this sentiment is a disorganizer in 
theory ; the man who practises upon it, isa 
disorganizer in practice,as well as an oppressor 
and violator of constitutional rights; and he 
who gives himself up to disseminate these 
sentiments, and urge others of the community 
of which he is a member to adopt them, is an 
open schismatic, and is inveighing against our 
doctrine and discipline. 

“In other words, the very change for which 
our brethren contend, brought about by the 
means which they have adopted and are pur- 
suing, would be subversive of our ecclesiastical 
constitution. For LET 1T BE REMEMBERED, 
THEY PROPOSE ALTERING THE TERMS OF COM- 
MUNION, or in other words, propose changing 
the moral discipline of the Church; and they 
are seeking this change by popular excitement 
and agitation.” 


Where and when have we ever “ pro- 
posed altering the terms of commu- 
nion?” Does not Br. Fisk know we 
have never done this? Suppose you 
should express a doubt whether those 
who make an habitual use of ardent 
spirits should be admitted to our pulpits 


and our communion tables—would that. 


be proposing new terms of communion ? 
And have we ever done more than this ? 
Is there no difference between a propo- 
sition to make alterations, and the ex- 
pression of a sentiment in relation to 
what would be right? Here we are 
abused and ‘misrepreseuted. ' 

That your object in your address is to 
divide our ranks—by alarming the more 
timid—and so get a majority against us 


in all the conferences, and then admin- 
ister to us strict anti-abolition justice, 1s 
evident from the following expressions 
among many others that might be gath- 
ered from your articles. ‘The two fol- 
lowing sentences are from a single arti- 
cle. 


““ What say you, brethren, you that love the 
order of the Church better than abolitiontsm— 


for with others I have no hope—is it not time to 


pause? ”’ 

«“ Again we say then, to all our candid 
brethren, who love the Church better than they 
love abolitionism, that if present measures are 
persisted in by abolitionists, there must be a di- 
vision of the Church.” 


Who will divide it? Abolitionists 
have no intention of dividing it. And 
will our opponents divide the Church, 
because we oppose slavery? Br. Fisk, 
for aught I know, may be in possession 
of such a fact. But we shall not cease 
our opposition to slavery; for fear our 
opponents will divide the Church! 

Speaking of Br. Storrs and myself, 
you say: 

“These agents go from conference to con- 
ference, at their annnal sessions, with the evi- 
dent design to stir up an opposition to the pre- 
siding bishop, and to urge these conferences 
into their measures; this is intolerable. See 
their letters from these conferences, detailing 
their plans and operations. Who can read them 
without the most mortifying and painful sensa- 
tions? Who are these men that are dogging 
the bishops from conference to conference? ‘They 
are men who have been brought up upon the 
knees of these venerable fathers.”’ 


“Dogging the bishops!” Pretty ex- 
pression! How mild! How gentle- 
manly! “ Dogging |!” Have we taken 
any dogs with us? If not, I suppose we 
are the “‘ dogs!” Thus Br. Fisk desig- 
nates his brethren!!! . 

Br. Storrs and myself attended three 
or four conferences last season, not for 
the purpose of ‘‘ dogging the bishops,” 
or even of opposing them; but for the 
purpose of conferring with our brethren 
in the ministry, upon the great sin of 
slavery, which exists to an alarming ex- 
tent in the M. E. Church! And have 
we not a right todo this? As gooda 
right as other brethren have to visit 
conferences, to confer with them upon 
temperance, peace, colonization, or edu- 
cation! May not brethren wl 
spent much of their time for yea 
vestigating a subject, have so 


upon it, that others, who ‘hares 








have” 
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little or no attention to it, may not be in 

possession of? Is not this true of Br. 
Fisk on the subject of temperance ? Sup- 
pose he were to visit some of the con- 
ferences, to stir them up on temperance 
(and some of them need agitation on 
that subject)—would it be proper for me 
to accuse him of ‘ foreign interference”’ 
and “ dogging the bishops ?” 

Or if he were to visit the conferences 
to enlighten them on the sublime sub- 
ject of colonization, would it be proper 
to taunt him as above? 

_ Would any colonization agent (not to 
Say one of our brethren in the ministry) 
who should visit the New England Con- 
ference, be treated as you have treated 
‘Brother Storrs and myself? 

We only wish our brethren to inform 
themselvés ;—and is it a crime to bring 
this subject before them ? 

I have been urgently requested to at- 
tend several of the Western conferences 
(all indeed except one), that I have not 
yet been able to visit, and by members of 
those conferences !—and must I be ac- 
cused of dogging the bishops, because I 
go where I am invited, and conduct 
peaceably ? 

We lectured more at the Genesee 
Conference than any other. I gave six 
public lectures, and Br. Storrs two. An 
anti-slavery society of about one hun- 
dred members was formed among the 
preachers. At a full meeting of the so- 
ciety, the following resolution was pass- 
ed, nearly unanimously. 


DIVISION OF THE CHURCH. 

That there is a deep-laid plan at head 
quarters, to crush the abolitionists, there 
is too much reason to believe. 

It is undoubtedly the design, by the 
cry of “ schism,” to frighten a large por- 
tion of the abolitionists to abandon their 
principles, and then, by grinding oppres- 
sion, to drive the others out of the 
Church! Hints, to the effect that we 
ought to leave Church, have already 
been thrown out from high places, and 
circulated through the country! The 
severity with which we are handled in 
our official paper, while no equal oppor- 
tunity is given us to reply to the multi- 
plied slanders and personal abuse which 
our opponents are constantly heaping 
upon us, speaks a language not to be 
misunderstood, respecting their designs 
and determinations in relation to our- 
selves | 

Articles like that signed ‘ Honestus,” 
for which, the editor of Zion’s Herald 
says, the Alton mob would give.the wri- 
ter three cheers, may be admitted into 
the Advocate, while replies to that mise- 
rable anti-republican flummery are re- 
jected. One brother may be charged by 
another, some dozen times, more or less, 
with falsehood, as I have been by Rev. 
N. Bangs in the 594th and 595th num- 
bers of the Advocate, and no explana- 
tion or reply can be admitted! Another 
brother may represent some two thou- 
sand Methodist preachers, travelling and 
local, and tens of thousands of Church 
members, as ‘‘ schismatics,” while com- 
munications in reply, from such brethren 
as Rev. Jotham Horton of the East, and 
Rev. Luther Lee of the West, are per- 
emptorily rejected ! 

I have been told, that one of the rea- 
sons assigned, in writing, for rejecting 
the reply of the former, was, that if it 
were admitted, it would place President 
Fisk in the light of Luther’s opponents ! 
In what light, I would ask, do his own 
communications place him ? 

Moral and Christian character may be 
































~ “ Onmotion of W. Hoag, Resolved, that our 
Rey. and beloved brethren O. Scott and G. 
Storrs are entitled to our sincere and hearty 
thanks for their very able and interesting lec- 
tures on the subject of slavery and abolitionism, 
delivered in this place, and that our best wishes 
and prayers shall accompany them in their la- 
bors and efforts in behalf of the oppressed and 
down-trodden slave.” 


This resolution would have passed by 
a handsome majority, in open confer- 
ence, had no more voted for it than 
voted in the society. ‘The society com- 
prised about three quarters of the con-|murdered by writers in the Advocate,— 
ference, I believe; and it was only a/motives may be called in question, and 
few, who came into the society to defeat|the sentiments and objects of thousands — 
its operations, that voted against the}and tens of thousands may be misrepre- 
resolution. So much for our intrusions|sented—and that, too, without allowing 
and ‘dogging the bishops!” But the/us the privileges granted to the worst of 
gen 5 is ; riminals, viz. a hearing! These are the 
subject is too disgusting to pursue|criminals, 
riher, men, and these the measures, which pro- 
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fess to be trying to prevent a division of|balance of this article. Br. Sunderland 


the Church! Fine method this, to heal 
dissensions and prevent divisions. Our 
brethren cannot be so blind as not to 
see that the course they are pursuing is 
directly calculated to divide the Church. 
Was the treatment which we are now 
receiving, and have been receiving for 
months and years from the Advocate, 
for injustice and cruelty ever paralleled 
among those who bear the the Christian 
name? We ask not mercy; give us but 
the justice of heathenism, and we will be 
satisfied. 

- Can there be any doubt that there is 
a train now laid to bring abolitionism 
inthe M. E. Church, to a speedy crisis, 
by a mighty attempt to rescue the more 
timid and fearful among the abolition- 
ists, and give up the rest? But I appre- 
hend our opponents have mistaken the 
character of abolitionists, if they suppose 
they can either flatter or drive them to 
abandon their principles. We shall be 
in no hurry to “take ourselves out of the 
Church.” We have as good a right in 
it as our opposers have; and we have as 
much right to oppose slavery, as they 
have to apologize for it and support it 
by Bible arguments and the Golden Rule. 
They will not get rid of us quite so easy. 
It will take a good many hints to drive 
us from ouR OWN GRouND. And it will 
take more logic and rhetoric than can 
be mustered from the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, including the Book Room, with the 
addition of our Missionary Secretary, to 
drive Methodist abolitionists from the 
TRUE WESLEYAN ANTI-SLAVERY STAND- 
ARD! 

Brethren! we have no rights in our 
official paper. We are treated by that 
organ as outlaws! Let us then rally to 
to the support of the Watchman, Herald, 
and the Maine Wesleyan Journal. 

Let us pray for our opponents—pray 
that they may have a disposition to treat 
us as carefully and tenderly as they do 
sLAVERY. That is all we ask, and more 
than we now expect. Let us maintain 
our steadfastness, love our enemies, 
plead the cause of the oppressed, trust 
in God—and all shall be well. 

I find the foregoing views fully cor- 
roborated by Rev. L. R. Sunper ann, 
in the Watchman of the 24th of March, 
which has just come to hand, and which 
will save me the labor of writing out the 


is in the midst of our opponents, and 
knows their movements. ‘The following 
temarks from his pen are worthy of a 
more permanent place than a newspaper 
article. 


‘«« Let us now inquire, what the abolitionists in 
the M. E. Church have done, to expose them 
to the charge of schism, which President Fisk 
and a few others have so openly and solemnly 
preferred against them. Have they ever re- 
fused to fellowship their anti-abolition brethren ? 
Have they ever refused to admit an anti-aboli- 
tionist into the Church on account of his anti- 
abolitionism? Have they ever refused to in- 
vite a brother to preach on the account of his 
opposition to abolition? Have they ever re- 
fused to extend to their anti-abolition brethren, 
the usual courtesies common among Christians 
of the same faith? Have they ever EXCLUDED 
their anti-abolition brethren from their pulpits? 
Have they ever passed resolutions requiring 
pledges of them, not to lecture against aboli- 
tion? Have they ever passed extra-judicial 
CENSURES upon them, in relation to matters 
purely cognizable by the Discipline of the 
Church? Have they ever attempted'to mo- 
NopoLize one of the official organs of the 
Church, through which to oppose anti-aboli- 
tionism? Has any abolitionist, having charge 
of a circuit, ever OFFICIALLY ADVISED a preach- 
er under him not to invite an anti-abolitionist 
to preach or pray in any of the churches on the 
circuit?) And when any such preacher did in- 
vite an anti-abolitionist to preach or pray, was 
any abolitionist ever known to censure him 
for it ? 

‘‘ None of these things have we done. But 
every one of them, and more, have been done by 
unti-abolitionists. And yet, they are the men 
to charge us with the schism !! 

** Let us particularize. 


NEW TEST FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


‘We know a brother, who was refused ad- 
mission into full membership in the M. E. 
Church, and for which no reason could be as- 
signed, except his having circulated Wesley’s 
Thoughts on Slavery. 

‘“ Pres. Fisk, referring to the abolitionists in 
the M. E. Church, and speaking of the act of 
the last General Assembly, by which that body 
cut off a number of its lower judicatories, who 
were supposed to be guilty of some errors, and 
after stating that the General Assembly an- 
swers in authority to our General Conference, 
adds:—‘I do not say this could not be done 
with us.’ 

‘It is true, he thinks such a process a hazard- 
ous experiment, involving ruinous effects, and 
of uncertain issue. But, ‘he does not say it 
could not be done with us.’ Nor can any one 
doubt, who has read what has recently appear- 
ed in the Christian Advocate and Journal upon 
this subject, but that the opinion so cau- 
tiously hinted at by President Fisk, is gainin 
ground among the more prominent anti-aboli- 
tionists ; the plain English of which is, that the 
abolitionists may be cut off from the Church, 
en masse, and abolition made a disqualification 
for membership in the M. E.Church. Indeed, 
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if the inquisitorial process is carried out, which|preach in any of the churches; and accord- 
has been begun in the New York Conference,|ingly, abolition brethren, when present at 
- on this subject, it may not be long before there|meetings held by those preachers, are never 
will be more than ‘ one condition required of all|invited either to speak or pray. They are 
who desire admission into the M. 8. Church,’|openly and publicly slighted in the face of 
and our ministers and members, instead of|noonday, and all this because they are aboli- 
being required to renounce slavery, will be|tionists. How far such proscription is chargea- 
required to renounce abolitionism, or be ex-|ble upon anti-abolitionists, as a class, we do not 
pelled the Church. pretend to say, but that the above facts are true, 
to some extent, we do know, and can prove, by 
giving names, places, and dates, if necessary, 
and much more than we have named or refer- 
red to under this head. 

“« Here, then, is scnism—real, practical 
SCHISM! A kind of schism, too, which is 
known and approved by those who have had so 
much to say lately in the Christian Advocate 
and Journal for the purpose of fixing the ‘ crime 
of schism’ upon the abolitionists. 

‘“ We have no doubt but that the appoint- 
ments of preachers have been fixed and chang- 
ed merely on account of their being abolition- 
ists. Nor have we any doubt but measures are 
desired if not contemplated, by which the aboli- 
tionists in our Church may be crushed at a 
blow, whatever may be the consequences to 
the Church, or to the world. 



















PROSCRIPTION. 


* The new rule in our Discipline for the trial 
of superannuated preachers, out of the bounds 
of the Conference to which they belong, was 
talked of in this city, before the session of the 
General Conference by which it was passed, 
and with particular reference to the bearing it 
might have upon the editor of Zion’s Watch- 
man. Nay, more, we can prove, that one of 
the delegates from the New York Conference, 
immediately after the adoption of that rule by 
the General Conference, was heard to say, 
me we've got a trap for La Roy Sunder- 

and.’ 

«A noted anti-abolitionist has made not less 
than two successive, but ineffectual attempts to 
procure from another Conference a vote of cen- 
sure or excommunication, against an abolition- 
ist, founded on statements made in connection 
with this controversy ; and were the particulars 
of those cases to be Jaid before the public, we 
believe the charges which were preferred, and 
the means used to sustain them, would be set 
down by every candid mind, as forming a se- 
ries of combined unmixed persecution, alike 
unparalleled for its severity and injustice, at 
least, in the annals of the Methodist E. Church. 

«“ The abolitionists, as a class, have, from the 


EXTRA-JUDICIAL CENSURES. 


‘‘ How often have we been accused of extra- 
judicial measures against two of our bishops? 
Why, it has often been asked, ‘ Why don’t you 
prefer charges against them, and have them 
tried according to Discipline?’ And _ those 
ask these questions who themselves know, 
that we have never thought our bishops guilty 
of any crime ; and they further know, that, for 
the acts of their administration of which com- 
beginning, been most egregiously misrepre-|plaint has been made, there is no rule in our 
sented and injured, through the columns of a} Discipline under which they could now be 
paper, which is the common property of us all,|tried, were we disposed to bring them to trial. 
and during the whole of this time, they have} ‘ But look at the charges of our opponents. 
been denied an equal privilege of defending|One reports us through the columns of our 
themselves through the same medium. official paper, as having inveighed against our 
« In some places abolitionists are. not invited, | Discipline, a crime for which one is liable to be 
nor permitted to take a part in prayer and so-|expelled from the Church. Another reper 
cial religious meetings, purely on account of|us as having commenced a revolution to divide 
their being abolitionists. They are indirectly | the Church. Another, that we are opposed to 
blamed for attending meetings, and censured if|the regular authorities of the Church, as era 
they stay away. formally and publicly renounced Methodism. 
« Anti-abolition ministers refuse to ask aboli-| Another publicly charges some of us, with hav- 
tionists to preach in their pulpits, or to speak or|ing left the regular work, and ioe takes it 
pray in a prayer meeting. Nay, they have, upon himself to pronounce, virtua ys : oH 
used their influence and official authority to|tence of FxeIsIoN Upon a brother, bees 
prevent the ministers who are under them from regular charge, trial, judge or jury. Bayi, - 
inviting abolitionists to pray or preach in their declares, that * those who permtt i ; Hee 
pulpits, and they have censured them for doing|preach, to administer baptism or the alge 

so. A board of trustees have passed a resolu-| Supper, or to perform the marriage Seta 
tion requesting the preacher in charge not to|are VIOLATERS of the rules Eas ” rt 
invite any known abolitionist to preach in any and are held accountable to their one hey 
of the churches on the circuit; and when an| ferences for their DISORDERLY oo a ee 
‘abolitionist has been invited to preach in one of| ‘ Was the like ever heard o oo ‘ oe “ 
those churches, extraordinary measures havye| pious, and popular minister vk = aaah 
been used to preveNT it. And when, more Church, without a disciplinary c. we one 
than two years since, an abolitionist preached his moral, Christian or ean ity Sap ea. 
in a certain Methodist chureh, a famous anti-| without a trial before a ree nt Ss Areca 
abolitionist, a man, too, who was once expelled | ference of which he has ene Pelee ae 

from the M. E. Church for , was heard to| or twenty years an acceptable an igi 
: : ‘ j ‘laimed by one of his peers in another 
say, immediately after the sermon, that fellow ta . proc SS en AT edlunal peper. ae On 
8 ane preach here again,’ or words to this eprepne hiss pliswe# sug Lowe D v0 
«“ On some circuits there is an understanding a his pecaeer Dba sonrea — pre 

ve few anti-abolitionists and the minis-|preack among us: - eget 

il po no abolitionist shall be invited to|dism in defence of which our official press has 
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been made to groan lately, and column after 
column filled, in the paper which is the com- 


mon property of us all, to give eee to|. 
N- 


these EXTRA JUDICIAL SENTENCES oF © 
DEMNATION! 


REFUSAL OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


beginning of Methodism, it is ‘Mr. A.” ‘Mr. 


B. ‘that writer,’ ‘that fellow, &c. &c. 

“Hence we say, from the above, and other 
similar facts, which might be named, it is as 
plain as day light, that a disposition prevails 
among our opponents to crusH us. ‘Their 
motto seems to be, ‘ Death to abolition!’ ‘No 


“¢ Now, we ask, what Christian fellowship | fellowship for abolitionists !’ 


' have some of our anti-abolition brethren for us, 
while they refuse us the courtesies common to 
Christians, and especially those common to 
‘Methodists and Methodist ministers. They 
have refused us the privilege of preaching 
the Gospel in their pulpits. Were we to be- 


come SLAVE HOLDERS, probably the pulpits of|a copy of his sermon for 


the M. E. Churches in this city, would be 
opened to us, without any difficulty, as the fol- 
lowing facts will show. 

‘‘The Rey. George Storrs, a local elder in 
good and regular standing in the M. E. Church, 


happening to be in this city on the llth of 


March, 1838, was invited by one of our minis- 
ters on the west circuit, to preach for him on 
the afternoon of that day in the Duane street 
church. Without any special efforts to circu- 
late intelligence of the expectation that Br. 
Storrs would preach that afternoon, a much 
larger congregation than usual was in attend- 
ance there at the hour of meeting. Without 
attempting to detail all the circumstances at- 
‘tending the extraordinary measures taken by 
the Rev. C, W. C., Rev. J. F. N., and others, 
to prevent Br. Storrs from preaching, it may 
be sufficient to say, they were successful, and 
he was PREVENTED from preaching that af- 
ternoon, and had to content himself with a seat 
in the altar, while hundreds went away from 
the church, not only disappointed, but deeply 
_ grieved by what had taken place. 

‘‘ But the principal incident remains to be 
told. Before that congregation was dismissed, 
they were informed that ‘ brother Smith, from 
the South, would preach in John Street, that 
evening.’ That brother Smith is a local min- 
ister in our Church and a sLave HOLDER. 
Facts by scores could be narrated, to show that 
most of our brethren, who are ‘as much op- 
posed to slavery as any body,’ are, nevertheless, 
more opposed to abolition than they are to the 
‘great evil of slavery.’ Indeed, what can be 
more evident? Slave holders come and go 
among us without rebuke. They are invited 
and received to our pulpits (of this we do not 
now complain) while abolitionists, who are in 
good and regular standing in the Church, are, 


‘¢ But when, let us ask, when were any of 
our opponents ever treated by abolitionists in 
this way? When the Rey. 8. Olin attended 
the session of the New England Conference, 
in 1836, sLAvE HOLDER as he was, he was in- 
vited to preach, and the Conference requested 
publication. And 
when the Rev. N. Bangs, one of the most in- 
veterate and determined opposers which abo- 
lition ever had, attended the two last sessions 
of the same Conference, though many believed 
his principal object in being there, was to prefer 
charges against one of its members, was he 
treated as he and his anti-abolition brethren 
have treated us for two years past? No. The 
abolitionists, as deeply as they believe their 
opponents have misrepresented and injured 
them, have never withheld Christian fellow- 
ship from them on this account. 

“Now, we ask, is there no ‘schism,’ no 
‘alienation of affection,’ in this treatment 
which we are constantly receiving at the hand 
of our brethren? Is this treatment brotherly ? 
Is it Christian-like ? Is it Methodistical? Is 
it the better way to heal a division, when one 
isonce begun? Or are such measures calculated 
to prevent ‘ schism in the body ?’ 

«‘ Members and Ministers of the Methodist E. 
Church? will you, can you, approve of such 
measures as these? What, let us ask, what 
have your brethren done, who are called aboli- 
tionists, to deserve such treatment as this? Is 
there any Discipline for this proscription? Any 
thing peculiar in Methodism for this with- 
holding of fellowship from brethren who op- 
pose slavery ? 

“Ts it a relic of Wesleyanism to spurn aboli- 
tionists and fellowship sLavery? And while 
we conscientiously cling to the Discipline and | 
the church of which we are members, and ex- 
tend the arms of our affection to those who at- 
tempt'to crush us, are we to be denounced and 
posted in our official journals as schismatics ? 
Is there no law, no justice for us in the church, 
which is the ‘ Mother of us all? Is it nothing 
to you that some of the men who are thus pro- 
scribed were in the church before some of their 


by anti-abolitionists, refused the privilege of|persecutors were born? Is it nothing for our 


participating in the exercises even of a prayer 
meeting. Nay, they have refused us the priv- 
ilege of assisting in the devotions of the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. They have 
refused us the privilege of participating with 
then in the devotions peculiar to funeral occa- 
sions. They have PROHIBITED our own 
brethren from inviting us to pray, publicly, in 
the house of God, and censured them for not 
complying with such a prohibition. They have 
refused us the hand in exchanging the common 
civilities of the brotherhood, and even to speak to 
us when we have addressed them, merely, as we 
believe, because we were abolitionists. And 
when speaking of us in their public communi- 
cations, instead of the common forms of ad- 
dress, which have obtained among us from the 


opposers to consider, that God is now most 
wonderfully pouring out his Holy Spirit upon 
those Conferences where abolition abounds, 
and where abolition measures have been the 
most rife for two or three years past? Is it 
nothing, that among the abolitionists there are 
many members and ministers who are among 
the oldest and most useful in the Methodist E. 
Chureh? And is it nothing that such as these 
should be MISREPRESENTED, SLIGHTED, and 
PROSCRIBED? Where,O where is the spirit of 
Christianity ? Where is the genius of Meth- 
odism? Where that yearning of bowels, that 
forbearance, that courtesy and kindness, for 
which Methodist Ministers and members were 
once so wellknown! Alas! where! 
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LYNN CONVENTION. 


The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed at the Methodist Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, held at Lynn, Mass., Oct. 25th 
and 26th, 1837, I believe without one 
dissenting voice. 


‘© That the object contemplated in the deliber- 
ations of this Convention, is stated in the call 
just now read, viz.: ‘ Not to engage in any in- 
novations upon the institutions of our Church,’ 
but to confer together upon the rights of annual 
conferences, and the duty of the Church of 
which we are members, in view ef the great 
sin of American slavery. 

«© That those of our brethren who take the lib- 
erty to condemn either our principles or meas- 
ures, while they refuse to inform themselves of 
either, do thereby manifest a lamentable de- 
fiency in candor and liberality. 

‘That we entertain no unchristian feeling 
towards the ministers and members of the M. 
E. Church, who are slave holders, but we ex- 
ercise toward them the same pity and spirit of 
prayer, which we wish others to manifest to- 
ward ourselves, whenever they consider us 
guilty of criminal offences. 

«© That those who manifest more opposition to 
the abolition principles and measures, than they 
do against the sin of slavery, cannot expect us 
to believe they are not deceived when they tell 
us, they are ‘as much opposed to slavery as we 
are.’ 

‘«‘ That as long as the Discipline of the M. E. 
Church forbids the ‘intention’ of enslaving 
men, women and children as a sin, and repre- 
sents slavery asa ‘ great evil,’ we shall have 
its authority for carrying forward the present 
anti-slavery enterprise. 

‘That the opinion expressed by the Balti- 
more Annual Conference, at its last session, 
which went to say, that there was no sin in the 
slave trade, except in its attendant circum- 
stances, can never be reconciled with the rule 
of our Discipline upon this subject, nor with 
the views generally entertained of the slave 
trade by the miuisters and members of our 
Charch. 

‘‘ That the anti-slavery cause, in which, as 

‘ministers and members of the M. E. Church, 
we are engaged, contravenes no principle, or 
usage, authorized in the Discipline of the church 
aforesaid, and that, therefore, those do us great 
‘injustice, who, instead of meeting us upon the 
question at issue, attempt to make it appear, 
that our anti-slavery measures conflict with the 
constituted authorities of the church to which 
we belong. 

« That the fact disclosed in a sermon publish- 
ed recently, by request of the South Carolina 
Conference, viz., that the rule in our Discipline 
against buying and selling human beings, ‘Is 
PERFECTLY USELESS, in most places at the 
South,” should alarm the ministers and mem- 
bers of our entire church, and stimulate them 
to greater diligence in opposing the ‘ great 
evil’ of slavery. 

«© That slavery is ‘contrary to 
God, man and nature, and hurtful to society ; 


. 


; ; } d pure|ures 0 
riba diee Re Re ie tad tlalike hostile to the best interests of the free 


religion ; and doing what we would not tha 


others should do unto us ; and when the Gen- 
eral Conference of the M. E. Church as well 
as each of the annual conferences, bear this 
testimony against slavery as a Sin, as our church 
did in 1780, we may then, and not til! then, 
truly say, ‘ We are as much as ever opposed to 
the great evil of slavery.’ 

« That when it was a rule in our form of 
Discipline, as it was in 1784, that « Those who 
bought or sold sLAvEs, or gave them away, 
unless on purpose to free them, should be ex- 
pelled immediately,” we believe the M. E. 
Church was more opposed to slavery than it has 
been since this rule was left out of the disci- 
plinary regulations of our Church. 

«« That, to denounce the sysiem of slavery as 
sinful, and at the same time, attempt to show, 
that holding servants in such a sense that the 
laws pronounce them slaves, forms no part of 
this system; or in other words, that the holding 
of slaves, by ministers and members of the M. 
E. Church, may be and is done in obedience to 
the Saviour’s Golden Rule, involves an incon- 
sistency, which can never be reconciled with 
the unperverted dictates of Scripture or reason. 

“That if, as many would have us believe, 
circumstances do prevent sin from aceompany- 
ing the act of slaveholding, in those who have 
the Bible for the rule of their conduct, then it 
must follow, that circumstances may also ren- 
der every other act innocent, which human be- 
ings are capable of committing. 

“That, attempting to justify slavery under 
‘certain circumstances,’ only, is no more nor 
less, than all slaveholders themselves will do; 
for no tyrant ever attempted to justify slavery 
under all circumstances. | . 

« That, allowing slavery to continue inno- 
cently, under certain circumstances, and of 
which the enslaver himself is to be the only 
judge, is allowing all which is essentially ne- 
cessary for the perpetual dominion of the most 
cruel oppressor. 

«© That those persons who have taken upon 
them the vows of Christianity, in free New 
England, who go South and become the owners 
of slaves, are recreant to the interests of pure 
religion, traitors to the Church of which they 
are members, and deserving of the severest 
censure. 

«That, as we have reason fo believe, some 
purer spirits in the South cherish the holy prin- 
ciples of abolition, immediate and universal, 
we hail them as brethren in the work of eman- 
cipation, and bid them God speed in well doing. 
«That ‘we are more than ever convinced of 
the great evil’ and exceeding sinfulness of 
holding slaves; and that, therefcre, we pledge 
ourselves to God and one another, that we will, 
both by word and deed, show our opposition to 
it, and labor by all proper and Christian means, 
to enlighten the public mind with regard to this 
sin, and the shocking evil of its continuance in 
a country professing Christianity. 

«¢ That we approve of the Constitution, of the 
principles and measures of the American Ap- 
ti-Slavery Society, and we ask for that benes 0- 
lent institution, the prayers and co-operation of 
all Christian people who wish to aid in over- 


the laws of|throwing the system of American slavery. 


« That we repudiate the principles and meas- 
f the American Colonization Society, as 


people of color in this land, and the emancipa- 
tion of the enslaved. 

** That the distinctions usually made in the 
house of God, on the account of color, such as 
denying persons the privilege of choosing their 
seats, and withholding from them the holy 
sacrament, till the white members of the 
church are served, are practices utterly irre- 
concilable with the spirit and precepts of the 
Christian religion. 

‘** That in the opinion of this Convention, the 
purity of the Methodist Episcopal Church is-in- 
timately connected with freedom of speech aud 
of the press—and that there is no impropriety 
in a fair and full discussion of the administra- 
tion of our Church officers, as these matters 
involve principles, which we all have a right 
to investigate. 

‘* That annual conferences have aright to 
express an opinion on any moral question—a 
right of which neither the General Conference, 
hor any of its officers, can justly deprive them. 

“That in ell questions of orpDER, there is, 
and ought to be, the right of appeal from the 
decisions of the chair, to the Conference. 

** That we have the utmost confidence in the 
moral integrity of our bishops; and while we 


award to them purity of motive and goodness of 


intention, in all they have done, we cannot but 
regret, that they have felt it their duty to take 
a course, in some of the conferences, which we 
believe tobe wnauthorized by the Discipline of 
the Methodist E. Church, aud which we con- 
sider dangerous as a PRECEDENT, and oppres- 
sive in its tendency. 

“That it is the solemn and deliberate judg- 
ment of this Convention, that all ministers of 
the Gospel are bound to preach against the sin 


of slaveholding ; and not to do so shows a want 


of information on the subject, which is inexcus- 
able, or a spirit of expediency which does not 
comport with the character of one who is set to 
‘declare the whole counsel of God.’ 

‘* That this Convention consider the course 
taken by the editors of the Christian Advucate 
and Journal, for three years past, in publishing 
articles against the abolition cause, while they 
have refused to publish any thing for this cause, 
as illiberal and unjust.” 


COMMUNICATIONS ADDRESSED TO THE 
LYNN CONVENTION. 


From Springfield, Mass. 


«To the Convention to be holden at Lynn, 
Mass. Oct. 25th, 1837. ; 
‘*At a meeting of the members of the Anti- 
Slavery Society connected with the Wesley 
and Asbury stations of the Methodist Episcopal 


‘Church in Springfield, Mass. held atthe Asbury 


Chapel, Oct. 20, 1837, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

‘1st. That this meeting disapprove of Sla- 
very; that we consider it a sin ogainst God, 
even in its mildest forms, and that it ought to 
be immediately abolished. 

‘© 2d. That we cordially approve of the lead- 
ing measures of Rev. T. Merritt, O. Scott, G. 
Storrs, and other members of the New England 
and New Hampshire conferences, in their 
movements against Slavery. — 

3d. That in the opinion of this meeting, 
some of the bishops have transcended their 
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power, in some of our annual 
‘refusing to put certain motions disapproving of 
Southern Slavery, while they bave put motions 
disapproving and censuring the course of our 
abolition brethren. 

‘4th. That we disapprove of the course pur- 
sued by the presiding bishop, at our Jast annual 
conference in deciding that it was not in order, 
to refer the memorials of between 3 and 4000 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
within the bounds of the N. E. Conference, on 
slavery, to a committee to report thereon, and 
refused to appeal from that decision. 

J. J. Basserr, Chairman. 
Wm. Ricu, Jr. Secretary.” 


From Middletown, Conn. 


‘‘ The enclosed are the proceedings of a meet- 
ing of the abolition membeys of the M. E. 
Church in this place, held on the evening of 
the 22d inst., in which the Rev. J. F. Huser 
presided. You are desired to make such use of 
them as will best advance the cause of the suf- 
Jering slave. The resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

“Yourstruly, J. G. Baupwin. 

‘© Middletown, Oct. 23, 1837. 


‘1st. Resolved, That the principles and prac- 
tices of slavery are diametrically opposed to the 
principles and practices taught in the Bible. 

*¢2d, That John Wesley and the founders of 
the M. E. Church were abolitionists, and in- 
tended that the Church should be an abolition, 
as well asa temperance church. 

“3d. That the great and rapidly increasing 
number of slave-holders in the M. E. Church, 
is cause of grief and alarm, and calls upon ev- 
ery friend of the purity, integrity and prosper- 
ity of the church, to raise their united voice 
against it and their persevering and unwearied 
efforts for its overthrow. 

“4th. That the course taken by two of our 
bishops to suppress discussion on slavery, which, 
in our Discipline, is ranked with immoralities, 
and declared to be a ‘great evil, occasions 
painful surprise, and is, in our opinion, exercis- 
ing an authority which they do not and ought 
not to possess. 

«*5th. That we are more than ever convinced 
of the great evil of slavery, and that cireum- 
stances now existing in reference to this sub- 
ject, loudly call for the Convention which is to 
be held at Lynn on the 25th Oct. 

‘6th. That our hearts are with the Conven- 
tion, that they have our prayers that God may 
direct their councils, and that we will give our 
full support to any Christian measures adopted 
by them. 

“‘7th. That we deeply sympathize with the 
tens of thousands of members of our own church, 
and the millions who are members of no church, 
who are raising their imploring but manacled 
hands for relief. 

«8th. That as we fear that God who has 
commanded us to ** remember those in bonds as 
bound with them,” and who will pass sentence 
in the judgment, by saying, ‘“‘inasmuch as ye 
did it to one of theleast of these my brethren 
ye have done it unto me,”’—our efforts in this 
cause shall not cease but with the termination 
of slavery or life. 

** 9th. That we sincerely sympathize with our 
brethren in their labors and sufferings, and cor- 
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dially approve of their Christian efforts, in the 
name of God and of bleeding humanity, to free 

the M. E. Church from the sin of slavery. 

‘©10th. That we feel greatly indebted to, and 

highly approve of Zron’s WarcuMman, for its 
unflinching course in exposing the enormities of 
the system of slavery, and arousing the slum- 
bering energies of the M. E. Church 6n this 
subject; and ‘that in our opinion, it is to be one o! 
the principal means under God for enlightening 

“the church and the community on their duty 

with regard to the immediate and entire aboli- 

tion of slavery ;—and that therefore, we recom- 

mend this paper most cordially to the liberal pa- 

tronage of our people. ' 

J. G. BALDwin, Secretary.” 


———— 





The Convention passed unanimously 
the last of the above resolutions, and 
supported it by pledging on the spot 
about eight hundred new subscribers ! 

The following letters were addressed 
to the Convention by brethren who could 
not attend. 


“ Dear Brethren,—As it is not convenient 
for us to meet with you at the anticipated Con- 
vention to be held at Lynn, from several con- 
siderations which it is not necessary to men- 
tion, we would just say, that we remain firm 
in the great doctrines and measures of modern 
 abolitionism. And as we believe it our duty to 
use our influence to promote the freedom of the 

press and the rights of conscience, against a 

time-serving and slave holding spirit, as well 
as against what we consider the oppressive 

course taken by our two bishops at the last ses- 
sion of our Conference—we therefore declare, 
that we are prepared to stand by you, should 
you deem it necessary to pass strong resolu- 
tions condemning slavery as it exists in our 

Church. And we would also say, that as we 

have been severely afilicted by the course 

taken by our two bishops at the last confer- 

ence, held at Nantucket, in their positively de- 

nying us our right, as a Conference, to express 

an opinion against slavery, that we shall feel 
_ honored in joining our names with yours, in 
any prudent course you may take against these 
usurpations upon our rights and liberties, as 
ministers of Jesus Christ. As much as we love 
Methodism, we are not prepared to submit, 
_ tamely, to such a course. Hence we think a 
public expression of the views of our preach- 
ers and members against such evils is called 
for at this time. Yours affectionately, 

Horace Movtron, 
; Puito Hawks, 
SewaLt LAMBERTON, 
| Witiram Gorpon, 
James O. Dray, 
ALaNnson LATHAM.” 

| [The above are preachers in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. ] 


From Rev. S. Kelly, of the N. H. Conference. 
; - & Montpelier, Vt. Oct. 19, 1887. 

« To the Convention of Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Methodist E. Church, to be holden at 
Lynn, Mass. Oct. 25th, 1837. : 

“ Dear Brethren,—The church of which we 
are members has arrived at a most fearful crisis, 
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veabeit sseI vitn you, at your Con- 
_ * More than sixteen years ago, I was admitted 
into the travelling connection of the M. E. 
iter! and from that time to the present, I 
have been an ardent lover of its doctrines and 
institutions. Bat little did I then think, that 
the book of God would be construed by some 
of our ministers to support a system of oppres- 
sion, cruelty and vice, “ the worst that ever saw 
the sun,” and especially that annual Confer- 
ences, and a General Conference,—the highest 
officers of our church, and preachers of talents 
and influence, would be giving countenance, 
and with united co-operation coming up to fill 
the chasm in that system which is eating out 
the vitals of our holy religion! But so it is. 
We blush’—we mourn, we weep, that it is so. 

‘ Shall we be silent ? Can we hold our peace? 
We dare not; it would be criminal in God’s 
sight. God’s suffering poor are bought and 
sold as beasts, goods and chattels in the sham- 
bles. They cannot speak for themselves. We 
must speak for the dumb. I trust the conven- 
tion will speak in tones of truth and power, 
that will be heard through New England, 
through America, and felt throughout the 
world. 

“ You cannot speak in a Conference capacity 
and tell what you believe to be “a sin against 
God and the inalienable rights of humanity.” 
You will, no doubt, do it in your convention. 

“ Sensible I am, you need wisdom which 
cometh from above, and I hope while you ex- 
ercise all due forbearance and affection towards 
slave holders, apologists for slavery, and your 
most bitter opponents, you will not shrink from 





speaking out in the omnipotency of truth. 
‘We love pure Methodism; and for the — 


spread of its doctrines we labor and pray, and 
we mean to wear out in this service. But we 
deplore the connexion of our church with sla- 
very, and for the destruction of this monster, 
we have drawn the sword of truth, thrown 
away the scabbard, buckled on the armor 
of righteousness, and entered into the con- 
test. May we never return, until victory is 
won through all the ranks of our Israel. 

« Your convention will be an important one, 
as it will give an opportunity to concentrate 
your views and plans of operation for the fu- 
ture. It is what the Conferences in New 
England need ; and the course you take there, 
will much retard or expedite the emancipation 


of the slave, so far as the Methodist Church is — 


concerned at least. ~~ 

“Though I cannot witness your deliberations, 
yet I trust I shall be with you in spirit; pray- 
ino that God will preside in all your councils 
and deliberations. 1 close by subscribing my- 
self yours in the Gospel of Christ, and in be- 


half of the oppressed, Samuet Ketty.” 





REV. JOHN N. MAFFITT. « 


> 


The following extracts are from an 


Address by Joun N. Marrirt, on the 
evening of the Ath of July, 1830, deliv- 
ered in Bennett Street Church, Boston, 


Mass.  Query—Are these his senti- 
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ments now ?—and does he preach them 
in the South ? 


‘““¢ Let not the oppressor triumph ’—says a 
great voice from heaven. God abhors the 
proud. ‘The sighing of the prisoner comes up 
before him. ‘The robe of sackcloth is as beau- 
tiful in his eyes as the gorgeous attire of pa- 
laces—and the human form furrowed with the 
task master’s whip, 1s as acceptable to its Maker 
as the pampered and delicately beautiful coun- 
tenance of him whom the winds of heaven 
have not been permitted to visit too roughly.” 

-“ What hath Africa done, that her children 
should blacken beneath a heavier, more lasting 
curse, than ever rested on any other nation ! 
What hath she done to thee, great America, 
that thou holdest her sons, her daughters, her 
feeble infants, in bondage, and refusest to let 
them go?” 

‘To erase from being, is to inflict but a mo- 
mentary pang—while to enslave generation 
after generation, from the earliest dawn of life’s 
clouded day to its dark going down, is to en- 
tail torture in such a fearful shape, as to make 
it bear no imaginary similitude to everlasting 
wo! O could we this day assemble the enslav- 
ed sons of Africa! bring forward the millions 
free America holds in bondage, alike regardless 
of human or divine right—make the Indian 
islands give up their slaves, and Southern 
America yield her’s—place them where the 


cool winds of heaven might fan their throbbing 


foreheads in the amphitheatre of your broadest 
valley ; tor their numbers would throng a wide 
extent of territory—and there speak peace to 
alltheir troubles! We would tenderly say— 
Bleeding Africans! your God remembers you. 
He did not account of you as dust trodden 
down, to be carried away by every passing 
wind. He did not leave you without a pro- 
mise. The mighty pulsations of joy could not 
be fullin the mind of uncreated benevolence 
until, in the deep communions of His spirit 
with man, He had revealed Africa stretching 
forth her hands—her hands—for alas! she hath 
worn manacles, and could not lift up her iron- 
eaten sinews to the Avenger of nations! O 
Africa! this is the broad charter of thy coming 
freedom,—the promise of the Everlasting 
God.”’ 

‘“ The day is past, when any attempt may be 
expected to vindicate slavery on philosophical or 
religious principles. [Not quite so fast, Brother 
Mathtt. Little did you think, when you pen- 
ned that sentence, that President Fisk and 
Bishop Hedding would defend slavery by Bible 
arguments and the Golden Rule in 1835-7! 
And that two Methodist conferences would so 
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soon pass resolutions, saying that slavery is not 


a moral evil—and that another would openly 
license the slave trade, ‘* providing the pur- 
poses are kind and the intentions good’’—and 
that yet another would pass a resolution, re- 
quiring of all her candidates for ordination, 
a ‘ pledge.” that they would not agitate the 
Church with discussions on this subject !— 
O Methodism, what hast thou done?} Itisa 
horrible wrong, unjustifiable, impeached by every 
noble feeling that throbs the bosoms of the col- 
lective race of humanity.” 


‘“ Curistiran America! I must reluctantly 
close my plea in behalf of enslaved millions, by 
charging home ‘upon the Capitol, where the 
emblematic eagle spreads his broadest, boldest 
wing—upon every legislative hall in the slave 
holding States—upon magistrate and people— 
upon army and navy-upon plain, mountain, and 
river, the deep, and as yet irreversible stain of 
slavery. ‘The Genius of Columbia, as she sur- 
veys from the loftiest peak of the Alleghanies 
the azure field where the stars are sprinkled, 
has also in prospect the nebulous vapors that 
roll up heavily from the slave-cultured earth. 
The eye of Heaven is brighter than her’s of 
the ‘stripes and stars-—and Heaven is all ear 
to record every extorted groan. The solemn 
demand in the High Chancery of, Heaven 
against the beloved country of my adoption and 
tenderest love, will not be the price of what 
Africa now is—but of what she would have 
been, if her millions who have miserably per 
ished in inhospitable climes, like branches rent 
from the parent tree, had remained on the 
shores of her Gambia, her Niger, and had, from 


* 


the genial influences of peaceful commerce and — 


the renovations of civilization, surpassed the 
grandeur of her once renowned empires. It is 
the ghost of a mighty people that points the 
fleshless hand towards America—then, solemn- 
ly raising it towards Heaven, says—‘ J will 
meet thee there—not at Philippi, in night and 
battle agony, but at the bar of God, under the 
blaze of the judgment fires, just when the high- 
est hills in heaven are reddening with the 


united flames of Africa and America. I will 


meet thee there, to ask for my kings and queens, 
my sons and daughters, my cities, my national 
renown—and for my eternal salvation !’ 

‘“‘ Slowly, like one stiffened in death, the ae- 
cusing spectre has vanished. Itis for us, my 
beloved countrymen—it is for us to lay this 
terrible spirit for ever, that he accuse us not at 
amoment when all that have breathed on earth 
—‘ the world’s gray fathers’ and the latest born, 
shall be witnesses of our disgrace—when the 
hollowness of our boast of freedom shall pro- 
voke ‘ the jeers of the world.’ ”’ 
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Tus work contains abot ats the quantity of matter contained in a | 
number of the Methodist Magazine and Quatterly Review, and RF sells at the | p 























same price. 
, t= The prs, should there ie any, on be. apetied to the AnSlavery 


cause:* 7 , 
Price 50 cents in paper covers— Twenty per cent. discount to those who | 





buy to sell again. 
This work may be obtained of the Author, Lowell, Mass. ; of the Publisher, 


19 Washington Street; of D. S. King, 832 Washington Street; and of Tsaac q 
| Knapp, 25 Cornhill, Boston. Also, of Davis Cook, Springfield, Mass. ; and ~ 
Elias Smith, 14 Westminster Street, Providence, R.J. Also, at the Office of | 
Zion’s Watchman ; - and at the Anti-Slavery Offices at New York, Philadelphingy i 
and Utica. Terms the same in all the above-mentioned places. a 
Those who may receive a copy of this work gratuitously, are respectfully | 
requested to examine it, and if they approve it, assist in extending its circulae 
tion. This request is, of cour se, limited to abolitionists, so far as ‘extending the” 
circulation ‘of the work is concerned, Several hundred copies will be sent to” 
clergymen and others gratuitously,—and in view of this, the price is put as low” 
a8 it can be afforded. Should, however, the whole edition be soon disposed of, q 
there will bea balance to be applied to the anti-slavery: cause. By extending © 
the circulation of this work, therefore, the anti-slavery cause will be aided 1 " 
more respects than one. Will not our brethren and friends send in their orders” ;- 
to the nearest Depository immediately? The work contains facts and argue 
ments that ought to be laid before the community. q 
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